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Final product 
purchases 
continued to 
rise in the 
third quarter. 


Government 
purchases 
increased most, 
but plant and 
equipment 
investment 
also moved 
upward. 


These advances 
were offset by 
a drop in 
inventory 
accumulation... 


with personal 
consumption 
unchanged at 
the lower rate 
of the second 
quarter. 
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Busi NESS activity has shown little change from the third 
quarter rate but most business indicators point to some 
increase. These advances have not been on a broad scale, 
but in a number of areas in which declines had prevailed, 
firming has now appeared. 

Nonagricultural employment has been above the Septem- 
ber volume, reflecting primarily higher defense activity. 
Manufacturers’ orders advanced more than seasonally in 
October, with both durable and nondurable industries par- 
ticipating in the substantial advance. Manufacturers’ ship- 
ments also showed a considerable rise which was general in 
character. 

Residential construction, which had been declining grad- 
ually over the past year, has levelled off in the fourth quarter 
under the influence of liberalized credit arrangements and 
good supplies of materials. A firming-up in industrial prices 
has taken place in the past two months following the extended 
decline in the middle quarters of the year. 


Defense production higher 


Further increases in production in most of the arms indus- 
tries and plants contributing to defense occurred in October 
and November. These advances were offset by curtailment 
in output of most consumer goods, particularly household 
durables. 

Industries producing heavy basic materials such as steel, 
nonferrous metals, industrial chemicals, crude petroleum, 
and coal maintained operations at the high October rate, 
reflecting the continued strong demand for such products. 
Steel mill operations in November averaged slightly higher 
than in the previous month when mills produced at 102.9 
percent of rated capacity. For the week ending December 
8, the scheduled rate was 103.6 percent of capacity. 

Especially significant among the October gains in produc- 
tion were the increases in shipments of machine tools and 
railroad equipment. Deliveries of machine tools, for which 
production schedules are being pushed, rose 16 percent from 
September to October and some further rise is indicated for 
November. Despite the uptrend in output, unfilled orders 
represented nearly two years’ work at the current rate of 
shipments. Deliveries of freight cars in October exceeded 
10,000 units while new locomotive installations on Class I rail- 
roads continued at peak rates. Orders for freight cars have 
been running substantially below the heavy volume in the 
last half of 1950 but present backlogs are high and represent 
a year’s production at the current-rate of shipments. Some 
reduction in shipments of freight cars is in prospect because 
of reduced allocations of steel. 


Lower output of consumer durables 


The lag in production of consumer products reflects in 
some instances the lower consumer demand, although metals 
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allocations have been cut to a large degree. The Federal 
Reserve seasonally adjusted production index of major con- 
sumer durable goods (1947-49100), indicated a moderate 
pick-up in September, from the relatively low July-August 
volume. In October, however, production declined to a 
volume only slightly above the summer low point. 

Among the more important products showing large pro- 
duction declines, on a daily average basis, in October were 
refrigerators, washing machines, and freezers. Of these re- 
ductions, the sharpest cut is that for refrigerators. Large 
factory and distributors’ inventories coupled with lagging 
consumer demand has kept production in the past four 
months at the lowest point since the reconversion days of 
1946. More moderate decreases in output were reported for 
passenger cars, ranges, and radios. In contrast, the number 
of television receivers assembled increased nearly 50 percent 
from September to October, with output for the month the 
— since April when 470,000 sets were turned out. 

he consumer durable goods industries are now operating 
almost exclusively under CMP allotments of steel, copper, 
and aluminum. For the fourth quarter of 1951 manufac- 
turers of passenger cars, household appliances, radio and 
television sets, and other consumer products have been 
allotted approximately 60 percent of steel, 45-55 percent 
of copper, and 35—50 percent of aluminum consumed in the 


Chart 2.—Output of Selected Consumer Durables: October 1951 as 
a Percent of the Base Period Rate (First Half of 1950) ! 
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base period (quarterly average first half, 1950). The solid 
vertical line in chart 2 shows the fourth quarter 1951 allot- 
ment of steel expressed as a percent of the base period, or 
60 percent, and the dashed vertical line the allotment for the 
first quarter of 1952, or 50 percent. Of the metals, steel is 
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the controlling mate rial governing the output of most con- 
sumer hard goods although copper is particularly vital in the 
manufacture of radios and television sets. 

Output of most major household durables in October was 
above the 60-percent allocation rate of materials, although it 
was substantially below the base period volume. October 
production, when adjusted for the number of working days, 
was generally below the volume turned out in September. 

For passenger cars, production in October and November 
was at a rate somewhat above the authorized quota of 1.1 
million units for the current quarter. This would imply 
some reduction in December which would conform to the 
seasonal pattern affected by holidays and model changes. 


Farm prices higher 

In the six months preceding September of this year, the 
wholesale price level declined gradually but steadily. In the 
past two months, however, nonfarm commodities as a group 
have levelled off, and farm prices have advanced. For the 
latter group much of the rise is attributable to bad weather, 
reducing crop yields of grains and cotton and to the usual 
seasonal price rise for truck crops. Livestock and meat 
prices have declined, as slaughtering increased more than 
seasonally. 

Consumers’ prices advanced again in October, chiefly be- 
cause of a rise in food pric es. The index of all consumers’ 
prices is now 10 percent higher than in June 1950. This ad- 
vance is only moderately less than the 13-percent rise in the 
same period in the comprehensive commodity 
index. Since wage rates are now more directly linked with 
consumers’ prices than in the past, the persistent rise in the 
latter is a significant influence on costs at a time when total 
demand pressures have eased, as analyzed in the November 
1951 issue reviewing the third-quarter trends on the basis of 
the comprehensive data on national product and income. 
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New pricing formula 


Another important potential influence upon prices is the 
change in ceilings which is being made in accordance with 
the provisions of the amended Defense Production Act of 
1951. A new formula to be used in determining price ceilings 
for manufacturers of consumer durable goods and machinery 
and related products was announced November 8 by the 
Office of Price Stabilization. The effective date for the 
new determinations is December 19. Subsequently, the new 
formula, with slight modifications to fit specific cases, has 
been extended to cover all other manufacturers. 

The revised formula as announced provides for individual 
firm price ceilings based upon cost increases through July 
26, 1951. The effect of the amendment will be to protect 
the unit profit obtained by producers in the pre-Korea period. 

Increases in overhead costs which are directly related to 
production may be included in arriving at the new ceilings 
whereas formerly only increases in direct unit labor and 
material costs could be used in determining ceiling prices. 
Differences in overhead cost per unit—including those 
resulting from curtailed production—between the first half 
of 1950 and the tirst half of 1951, can be added to arrive at 
the new ceiling price. 

Under the supplemental regulation it is mandatory for the 
producer to announce prices by the effective date, with some 
few exceptions. The manufacturer still has the option of 
pricing under the old regulation. If this course is chosen, 
he may price under the supplement at a later date. 

The effect of the higher ceilings upon actual prices will 
not be uniform because of the wide difference in the demand 
for defense and for civilian goods. For many consumer 
products reduced demand in combination with relatively 
high inventories may act as deterrents to further price 
increases at this time. 
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Business inventories level off 


As indicated in the chart on page one, the shifts in the 
course of inventories in the past year have played an impor- 
tant role in the changing demand-supply situation. The book 
value of business inventories reached a peak of $70.3 billion 
in July on a seasonally adjusted basis after twelve months 
of rapid accumulation. Since July stocks have levelled off. 
This stability is the result of a slowing down of the rate of 
stock accumulation by manufacturers and a reduction in the 
volume of goods held by distributors. The latter adjust- 
ments represent a considerable digestion of specific surpluses 
which had developed at the beginning of the summer. Total 
inventories now appear to be about in line with business 
sales, on the basis of historical relationships. 


Vanufacturers’ inventories rise more slowly 


Manufacturers’ stocks which represent more than 50 per- 
cent of total business inventories are most important be- 
cause of their wide fluctuations and because they ultimately 
affect the availability of goods at other levels. The book 
value of goods in the hands of producers rose from $39.9 
billion in July to $41.3 billion in October, an increase of 3.5 


percent In the preceding 6 months manufacturers’ in- 
ventories had increased at the rate of 3 percent per month. 
Thus the recent movement represents a marked change in 


the rate of accumulation. 

A significant change has occurred in the character of in- 
ventory growth. In the latter half of 1950 and the first 
quarter of 1951 the value of manufacturers’ inventories re- 
flected both physical accumulation and a rapid rise in prices. 
Since that time, however, all of the inventory advance has 
represented larger quantities of goods. 

The factors which are now influencing the continued up- 
ward movement of inventories in the hands of producers are 
different from those which affected the earlier more rapid 
rise. ‘The policy of buying ahead in anticipation of short- 
ages, which influenced purchases in the third quarter of 1950 
and in the first quarter of this year, has been discontinued. 
The most important influence leading to the continued accu- 
mulation of stocks is the higher production schedules for 
defense and defense-related industries. 

It is difficult to evaluate the current position of manufac- 
inventories relative to the total volume of business 


turers’ 
activity. There are two benchmarks, however, which may 
be used. Neither method is entirely satisfactory, but each 


serves as anindicator. The first is the time series correlation 


Table 1.—Ratios of Manufacturers’ Inventories to Sales by Industry, 
1948 to Date, Seasonally Adjusted 


First | Second) Third 


quar- | quar- quar- Octo- 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 | “TM ~— - ber 
! 10% 

1951 | 1951 | 195) | 1! 
Manufacturing goods, total 1.72 | 1.86 1, 56 1,53 1, 65 1,89 1,84 
Durable goods, total 1.96 | 21,3 1,65 1, 61 1,73 2.11 2,02 
I : 1.49 | 1.92 1. 33 1. 23 1.11 1.33 1, 36 
Fat t tal products 1.84 | 2.16 | 1.67 1. 52 1. 67 2. 23 2.11 

I r and « jul} 
2.43 | 2.40 | 1.77 1.78 2. 21 2. 65 2.49 
M pt ctrical 2.60 | 2.94 | 2.45 2. 23 2. 37 2. 68 2. 52 
I ‘ t, ex 

! 3.05 | 2.84 | 2.29 2.77 2. 89 3. 24 3. OF 
I be 1.44 1.71 1. 33 1.34 1. 46 1. 81 1. 57 
Nondurable goods, total 1.55 | 1.65 | 1.49 1, 46 1, 58 1,71 1,68 
I ! pr ( 1. x v9 99 97 1. 08 1. 20 1.12 
2.03 2. 27 1.99 2.03 2. 27 2.79 2 80 
I | luct 1.91 | 2.05 | 1.81 1. 83 2.19 2. 22 2. 37 
Pa ] 1. 52 1. 12 1.11 1.2 1. 38 1. dt 
( et 1.8 y2 | 1. 5é 1.49 1. 67 1. 86 1.91 
R 2.1 2.33 | 1. 53 1. 24 1.3 1.42 (na 
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Chart 3.—Business Stocks and Sales ! 
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! Stocks represent the book value; data plotted are averages of inventories at the beginning 
and end of each month. Sales are totals for the month. 


Source of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


approach. Using this method, inventories can be calculated 
from sales based on the relationship of stocks to sales for 
the years 1926-50. Applying this method manufacturers’ 
inventories appear to be only slightly on the high side. At 
the end of October, manufacturers’ inventories were 4 per- 
cent higher than the calculated total based on sales six 
months prior. This is a rather small margin in view of the 
high inventory requirements of industries shifting to defense 
production. 

Another method of measuring the relative size of stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers is the use of stock-sales ratios. 
Applying this method yields substantially the same result. 
At the end of October, the stock-sales ratio reached 1.8 for 
all manufacturing (see table 1). This ratio is about the same 
as in 1949, a period of relatively high inventories. It appears 
that the current inventory position of durable goods is some- 
what better than nondurables compared with past periods. 
In October, producers of durable goods had a stock-sales ratio 
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of 2.0, below the 1949 high and almost equal to the 1948 aver- 

e. The ratio of nondurable goods in October was 1.7, 
about equal to the 1949 high. 

The most striking evidence of the effect of higher defense 
production schedules is the difference between the movements 
of durable and nondurable inventories. Since July inven- 
tories held by the durable goods industries, where defense pro- 
duction is concentrated, have risen 7 percent whereas there 
has been no change in the nondurable goods group. 

An example of this is transportation equipment other than 
motor vehicles, where stocks rose 15 percent from July to 
October. During this same period shipments rose 13 percent. 
In aircraft, the most important sector of this industry, stocks 
have continued to rise and are now roughly one-fourth above 
the July level. The inventory trend in aircraft has been 
roughly paralleled by growth in man-hours employed, al- 
though shipments have not yet reflected in large measure the 
stepped-up activity. 


Table 2.—Retail Stock-Sales Ratios 








First | Second| Third 








Industries 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | quarter | quarter | quarter |October 

1951 1951 1951 
ee wenneet ee | BL. | 338 1. 43 1.65 1. 60 1. 49 
Durable-goods____.._________ .-| 1.81 | 1.87 | 1.56 1.73 2. 25 2. 25 2. 06 
Automotive___.__. 1.00 | 1.19 86 7 l $ or 
Homefurnishing a 2.48 | 2.2 1. 99 2 7 
Building materials and hardware_| 2.46 | 2.60 2. 26 2.31 2. 60 2.78 2.72 
Nondurable-goods _- 1.22 | 1.17} 1.18 1. 25 1.34 1. 27 1. 2 
J i ...---| 2.51 | 2.56 | 2.64 2.73 : 3. 13 2. Rf 
General merchandise --_-__-_--...-- 2.02 | 1.93 | 1.98 2.17 2. 44 2. 24 2.14 
Nore.—Retail Sales Ratios based on seasonally adjusted data. § é ‘ 


stocks are weighted during year, quarter, or mont! 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economic 


Inventories held by the fabricated metal products and 
electrical machinery industries rose substantially during the 
summer both as a result of reduced demand for consumer 
goods produced by these industries and of increased defense 
activity. From the end of the second quarter 1951 to the 
end of the third quarter, inventories of the fabricated metal 
products industry rose about 15 percent while sales fell 10 
percent. In October, however, shipments rose to a level 
comparable to the first months of the year, indicating con- 
version to defense production by the industry. 
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Stocks of electrical machinery producers rose 10 percent 
from the second to the third quarter of 1951 and are con- 
tinuing to increase. This is an industry which has been 
subject to diverse influences. Through July inventories 
were rising as sales fell to approximately the pre-Korean 
level. In the past 3 months, a substantial shift to defense 
production has been taking place and sales have risen 25 
percent from the July low. 

Stocks held by nondurable goods manufacturers at the 
end of October were about the same as at mid-year. In- 
creases from 6 to 10 percent occurred in paper, chemicals, 
petroleum, and rubber. These industries have been affected 
by increased production schedules due to the defense pro- 
gram. ‘The paper industry, where inventories rose least, 
was affected by two forces—rising inventories to meet in- 
direct defense needs and a fall in consumer demand for 
certain types of paper. 


Adjustment in retail inventories 


Retail inventories reached a peak in May of this vear on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, soon after the consumer buying 
wave at the beginning of the vear subsided. Since that time 
stocks of both durable and nondurable stores have been ad- 
justed downward, although gradually, as sales have shown no 
appreciable change from the second quarter rate. As shown 
in table 2, stock-sales at the end of October were generally 
lower than in the second quarter of this year, though they 
were moderately higher than in the years 1948—50 

The bulge in inventories at the beginning of the summer 
was most noticeable at home furnishings stores. In the past 
several months, these stores have reduced their stocks 12 per- 
At the same time manufacturers 
moderate 


cent on a book value basis. 
and wholesale distributors also accomplished a 
reduction in the stocks of items sold by these stores. 

Stocks were also abnormally high at apparel and depart- 
ment stores in the spring and early summer months of this 
year. Downward adjustments have been made in both 
instances, with the department stores showing somewhat 
larger cuts. 

The stock-sales ratio in department stores at the end of 
October was about 3.5, moderately higher than in the corre- 
sponding month in recent years. There were considerable 
variations in the relative holdings of particular kinds of 
Stocks were relatively high in the household textiles, 


goods. 
Stocks of women’s 


and men’s and boys’ wear departments. 
apparel were relatively low. 


Construction Activity 


New construction activity has declined somewhat more 
than seasonally since midyear and is now slightly lower than 
in the corresponding months of 1950. For the year 1951 
the value of new construction is estimated to be nearly one- 
tenth higher than in 1950, a rise due wholly to price advances. 
Increases in defense construction and in the related industrial 
and utility programs have been accompanied by reductions 
in residential construction and in commercial and most types 
of nondefense public construction. 

In the fourth quarter materials controls were tightened on 
almost all construction, as the industry came completely 
under CMP. At the same time, however, many types of 


residential construction were subject to the suspended or 
relaxed realty credit provisions of Public Law 139—the 
Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951. Despite a decline from 1950, housing starts 
have been maintained at a high rate. In October 86,000 
units were started, only slightly fewer than in the summer 
months. The value of work put in place levelled off in 
October and November on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
Although residential construction was well below the peak 
rate of a year ago, it was appreciably higher than the 800,000 
to 850,000 starts now estimated by HHFA to be consistent 
with the defense effort. 
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Expansion in defense construction 


The demands of partial mobilization are reflected in the 
large increase in defense and related industrial and public 
utility construction. (See chart 4.) This combined seg- 
ment reached the seasonally adjusted quarterly rate of $2.0 
billion in the fourth quarter—an increase of almost 90 percent 
since Korea. The largest relative rise was in military and 
naval construction where the build-up within military facili- 
ties and installations during the first three quarters of this 
year accounted for more than three times the physical 
volume put in place during the whole of 1950. 


Chart 4.—Indexes of New Construction Activity ! 
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Industrial construction increased from $280 million in the 
econd quarter of 1950 to $860 million in the third quarter of 
this vear after allowance for seasonal variation. This expan- 
been stimulated by various Federal aids, the most 
important of which was the privilege granted certain owners 
to write off construction costs over a five-vear period. Appli- 
resenting proposed investment of $105 billion in 
juipment had been approved for rapid amortiza- 
October 19, 1951. The major portion of this, or 
percent, went for production and fabrication of 
reflecting the accent on this phase of the 
defense program. Finished products and transportation and 
storage amounted to about 15 percent each. 


ion ha 


eations rep 
plant and ¢ 
t10n as Ol 
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basic materials, 


In addition to these direct aids the Government has sought 
through controls on materials and realty credit to channel 
the needed resources to the more urgent types of building. 


Construction came fully under the CMP in the fourth quarter 


of 1951. Previously it had been under Government control to 
the extent that certain building projects were not allowed 
while others were restricted as to cost, size, and consumption 
of materials. Under the current provisions of CMP, pros- 


pective builders must get permission from NPA before com- 
mencing construction on which more than specified quantities 
of controlled materials will be used. Builders are permitted 
to self-authorize use of materials on most small projects, 
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however, providing requirements do not exceed stated limi- 
tations. Although the specified limitations vary consider- 
ably between types of construction, the net effect of the new 
order is to relax controls on smaller projects and to tighten 
controls on heavier construction. 

The direct military and defense related programs, however, 
have received priority in the allotment of controlled mate- 
rials both in the fourth quarter of 1951 and the first quarter 
of 1952. Thus, while demands for all three materials have 
been in excess of supply, the defense segment of construction 
has received a high proportion of their estimated require- 
ments. This has meant, of course, that other segments of 
construction have absorbed substantial cuts. 

For instance, in the case of structural steel the direct 
military and aluminum programs received the full amount 
for which they asked in the Sound quarter; the other metals 
programs averaged about 70 percent of requests; and the 
remaining requests for industrial and general commercial 
construction programs were pared sharply. 


Controls on residential building . 


The heavy diversion of resources to the defense and related 
segments of construction called for an appreciable reduction 
in civilian construction. (See chart 5.) The various credit 
and materials controls were designed to bring the non- 
defense segments of construction into line with the defense 
needs. The gradual moderation of the 1950 boom in housing 
during the current year reflects the influence of controls 
imposed soon after the Korean invasion. The downpayment 
and maturity provisions on federally underwritten and new 
conventional mortgages were tightened by action of the 
Federal Housing Administration, Veterans’ Administration, 
and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
In addition to the more stringent down payment and matu- 
rity provisions, another factor contributing to the decline in 
private homebuilding was the reduced availability of mort- 
gage credit during the summer of this year. 


Chart 5.—Value of New Construction Activity 
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Developments within the secondary mortgage market like- 
wise tended to curtail mortgage lending. Early in 1950, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association’s authority to make 
commitments to buy Government-insured mortgages was 
repealed. This weakening of the secondary market con- 
tributed to the caution which characterized earlier mort- 


lending. 

Liaterials controls constituted a smaller factor in deterring 
residential building. This was due to the favorable supply 
situation which has been maintained for most building ma- 
terials as well as the ability to use substitutes for such items 
as were in tight supply. 

Finally, the decline is partially attributable to some let-up 
in the urgency of consumers to acquire houses as the general 
inflationary situation eased. At the same time increased 
prices have deterred some consumers from purchasing. A 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indi- 
cated that the average purchase price of all 1-family units 
completed in ten large metropolitan areas in the final half of 
1949 was $10,930. By the third quarter of 1950. this had 
risen to $11,510 and by the first quarter of 1951 to $12,230— 
an increase of 12 percent in little more than a year. 


Recent developments in construction 


There have been several developments in recent months 
which have tended to sustain residential building. The 
Defense Housing and Community Facilities Act of 1951 
liberalized realty credit provisions on houses selling in the 
$12,000 and under bracket. The changes in new require- 
ments are summarized in the accompanying table. For 
instance, a veteran now wishing to purchase a $7,000 home 
finds he has to put up only $280 unstead of the $500 required 
a few months earlier. On a home selling for $10,000, the 
down payment has been scaled down from $1,300 to $600 
for GI buyers. Similar reductions in down-payment require- 
ments were made for nonveteran purchasers, although 
veteran preferences still remain. The maturity date is 
now extended from 20 to 25 years on the $7,000 to $12,000 
purchases. Thus, buyers able to obtain loans under the 
now more favorable terms will also be permitted to make 
smaller monthly payments. 


Easier terms in defense areas 


The act contains special provisions concerning home build- 
ing in critical defense areas. The realty credit restrictions 
are suspended in critical defense areas on programmed 
housing selling for $12,000 or under, or renting for less than 


Table 3.—Changes in Residential Credit Terms for Selected Housing 
Purchases 




















FHA—Convent ] VA 
Transaction price Previous | Revise Percent | I Re I t 
down- dc change in} down- i 
Payment !| payment?) payments|payment '| payment?! payments 
A hiadiebtie ; $1, 200 $700 41.7 $ $28 { 
is 7 Ve je 2, 300 1, 500 ~34.8 1, 304 60K g 
C _ aa ES Eee 3, 100 2, 400 22. 6 1, 9K 960 49 
2 cna 8, 300 8, 200 —1.2 7, 300 7, 301 
Sins aol ncuneepaeiel 12, 500 12, 50 11, 250 11, 25 
Maximum matur r 
$7,000 or less 25 2 2 
$7, 000-$12,000 20 2. 2 2: 
Over $12,000 20 20 20 








1 Terms in force from Oct. 12, 1950-Sept. 1, 1951 
2 Terms in effect since enactment of Public Law 139, Sept. 1, 1951 
Sources: Veterans Administration and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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$85 permonth. In addition, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency was given an authorization of $50 million to assist 
or provide low-cost mobiie housing in the designated areas. 

The conditions for insuring FHA mortgages were liberal- 
Insurance may now be granted for loans 


ized in two ways. 
In determining such 


up to 90 percent of appraised value. 
value, the test to be used is that the housing be an “accept- 
able risk in view of the needs of national defense.’’ This 
replaces the former test of “economic soundness’’ which 
tended to inhibit mortgage lending where there was some un- 
certainty whether the construction would be absorbed in the 
long-term market over the life of the mortgage loan. 

The authority of the Veterans’ Administration to make 
direct loans is revived and a revolving fund of $150 million 
has been made available for this purpose. Furthermore, 
RFC has amended its credit policy to permit loans for con- 
struction of military and defense housing 

The authority of the Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation to make advance commitments for Government-in- 
sured mortgages on housing in defense and catastrophe areas 
is restored for a limited period and subject to a maximum of 
$200 million outstanding at any one time Soth the pro- 
visions of the act and operations to date suggest that a 
heavy expansion of home building will be forthcoming in 
these critical defense areas. Operations to date suggest that 
a majority of these will be rental units, since almost 70 per- 
cent of the 54 thousand units programmed to date were for 
rental purposes. 

Heavier than usual savings plus a reduction in the amount 
of earlier loan commitments have gone a long way toward 
easing the very tight situation that developed in mortgage 
lending after April of this vear. 


Materials not yet a limiting factor 


Although materials controls have been tichtened lately, 
the high volume of starts in the fourth quarter reflects the 
ability of home builders to obtain required materials under 
the CMP self authorization procedure. 

Most building materials have been in fairly good supply so 
far this year as a result of record production in the earlier 
months and the gradual decline in housing. For instance, in 
the case of cement—an initial component in most construc- 
tion—production in the first 9 months of 1951 was 12 percent 
above the same period of 1950. 

Stocks of plumbing and heating equipment were generally 
higher at the end of the third quarter of 1951 than a year 
earlier. Shipments of metal building materials in the third 
quarter of 1951 showed mixed changes in comparison with the 
same quarter of 1950. For instance, in the case of steel 
plates, shipments were about 50 percent higher this year, 
whereas shipments of cast-iron soil pipe were about 27 per- 
cent lower than in 1950. Lumber supplies have risen sub- 
stantially during this year, and some easing in prices oc- 
curred during the summer. 

Although building supplies have been adequate to date. 
CMP allotments for both this quarter and the first quarter 
of 1952 require substantial cuts in production of most metal- 
lic items. The current volume of housing is consuming some 
of these materials at a faster rate than they are being pro- 


duced. For example, the production of plumbers brass goods 
is running considerably below current consumption. And, 
if homebuilding activity continues at the current rate, allow- 


ine for seasonal influences, inventories of such items as 
plumbers brass goods, copper tubing, and galvanized pipe are 
expected to be down to minimum working levels by the time 
the spring building season opens. 
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Balance of International Payments in the 


Third Quarter of 1951 


Ly rerRNATIONAL economic conditions in the third 
quarter, as reflected in the balance of international payments 
of the United States, were influenced by forces similar to those 
prevailing in the United States. A relative relaxation in 
consumer and business demand in many sectors of the 
market, accompanied by price stability for many commodities 
at levels below post-Korean peaks, represented a moderate 
adjustment from the great demand pressure evident early in 
the year. The major problem in the near term will be that 
of meeting the rising needs associated with the effort to 
rebuild military defenses while combating the inflationary 
forces engendered by rearmament and the continued large 
volume of private activity. 

Even at the slightly lower levels evident in the third 
quarter, the strong demand for basic products continued to 
benefit major producing areas. Some western European 
countries, however, have experienced difficulty in adjusting 
their economies to existing conditions. In Britain and 
France, especially, evidences of renewed economic difficulties 
have become apparent in recent months. 

During the first year following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, the countries producing raw materials (or their 
mother countries) gained reserves while the countries buying 
these materials lost. The sterling area, which had the great- 
est gains in reserves during that period, has had the greatest 
losses during recent months. France, although not primarily 
a raw material producing country, had a similar experience. 
On the other hand, the United States, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and others, lost reserves during the early post-Korea 
period but were acquirnig them during the second half of 1951. 

The result of these fundamental changes has been a con- 
siderable shift in the ownership of gold and dollar reserves. 
The major part of the gold and dollar losses of the deficit 
countries in the third quarter was offset by gains of countries 
other than the United States, notably Germany and Belgium 
in Europe, and Japan and Indonesia in the Far East. 

Net purchases of gold by the United States and reductions 
in dollar assets of foreign countries held in the United States 
were equal to only half of the total gold and dollar sales by 
the United Kingdom and, of course, to an even smaller por- 
tion of the gross gold and dollar losses of all countries which 
experienced a decline in reserves during the quarter. 

The fact that the disequilibrium in international trans- 
actions was not limited to transactions between the United 
States and the rest of the world indicates that the recent 
disturbances are not simply a re-emergence of the problem 
which existed after the end of the war. For the same reason, 
the current situation should not be taken as an indication 
that all the progress in building a new balance in the world 
economy which was made during recent years has been lost. 
The present difficulties indicate, however, that the economic 
readjustments required directly or indirectly to meet the 
increased political tension have not yet been worked out. 

The drain upon the reserves of the United Kingdom and 
France has required action to reduce the volume of imports 
more in line with their ability to export. The loss of $600 
million of reserves by the United Kingdom highlighted its 
position, and France followed the British announcement of 
a cut in imports by similar restrictions. 


Foreign dollar receipts decline 


The major changes in the balance of payments of the 
United States in the third quarter as compared to the pre- 
ceding three months were the declines of $360 million in 
imports of goods and services, of $180 million in Government 
grants, and of about $340 million in United States capital 
outflow (see charts 6, below and 7, p. 8, top). Thus foreign 
dollar receipts were smaller by a total of $880 million (an 
annual rate of over $3.5 billion), the sharpest decline since the 
last quarter of 1947. In 1947, the reduction in foreign dollar 
receipts initiated a decline in United States exports which 
lasted from the middle of 1947 to the middle of 1950. In 
contrast to 1947, however, the decline in foreign dollar re- 
ceipts during the recent period appears to have less permanent 
aspects and to be due to a coincidence of several temporary 
factors, as will be pointed out in this review. 
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Partly offsetting the drop in foreign dollar receipts was a 
$210 million decline in foreign purchases of goods and serv- 
ices here and a $220 million decline in net United States 
receipts on unknown transactions (errors and omissions). 
The difference between the reduction in dollar receipts and 
the reduction in dollar utilizations by foreign countries, which 
amounted to $450 million, was responsible for the net change 
in the movement of foreign dollar balances and gold. During 
the third quarter foreign countries in the aggregate made net 
sales of gold to the United States to the extent of $290 million, 
whereas they were able to accumulate gold and dollar assets 
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during the preceding quarter to the extent of about $160 
million. 

The net gold sales during the third quarter represented the 
first occasion since the third quarter of 1949 when foreign 
countries as a group had to draw upon their reserves in order 
to settle their accounts with the United States. During 
the intervening 21l-month period, it was the United States 
which had to settle its accounts by making net payments to 
the rest of the world. These gold and dollar payments 
amounted to $5.1 billion dollars and permitted foreign 
countries in the aggregate to regain from the United States 
all but $2.5 billion of the gold and dollar assets which they 
lost to this country during the period from the end of 1945 
through September 30, 1949 (see chart 8, Opposite). 


Imports decline from postwar peak 


Of the total decline in merchandise imports by nearly $500 
million only $300 million was due to a decline in imports for 
consumption. The remaining reduction represented a net 
change in the value of goods held in bonded warehouses. 
During the second quarter about $150 million of the im- 

orts—mostly wool and cotton—had been added to these 
inventories, while during the third quarter they were reduced 
by $30 million, a net change of almost $200 million. 

Major declines in imports for consumption were coffee 
($32 million), cocoa ($26 million), wool ($120 million 
petroleum ($20 million), and inedible vegetable oils and oil 
seeds ($20 million). The remainder of the decline in imports 
for consumption was spread over numerous commodities 
such as fertilizer, agricultural machinery, iron and steel 
mill products, and furs. 


Inventory policy and seasonal influences 
important 


This general pom with the heavy preponderance of 
import decline, suggests two major factors 


woo! in the tota 
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which may account for the bulk of the drop. The first is 
seasonal influences, and the second, changes in inventory 
policy, which is influenced partly by short term price devel- 
opments, and partly by the volume of domestic business 
activity. The average unit values of total imports for the 
third quarter were about equal to the average during the 
preceding quarter, but a downward movement has been 
underway since July. 

Readers of the Survey are well aware of the inventory 
trends which have been an important factor in the domestic 
supply-demand situation (e. g., November 1951 issue, page 
8). This is not a phenomenon evident only in the United 
States; the shifting psychology and reactions of buyers and 
sellers have been present in foreign markets as well. 

Seasonal influences were most important in the case of 
cocoa, wool and possibly such commodities as fertilizer and 
agricultural machinery. Because of the irregularities in 
imports since the war and because the postwar period is too 
short to segregate the effects of other factors affecting im- 
ports such as changes in normal inventory requirements, 
anticipations of price movements, or changes in the volume 
of business activity, the effects of seasonal influences cannot 
be accurately estimated. 

On the basis of available figures it appears, however, that 

total apparel wool imports by quantity during the second 
quarter (including imports which went into warehouse stocks) 
were more than 40 percent higher than the average quarterly 
consumption of imported wool during the year ended June 
30, 1951. During the third quarter, however. imports were 
only about 75 percent of the somewhat smaller average con- 
sumption expected for foreign wool during the current fiscal 
vear. 
Carpet wool imports during the second quarter amounted 
to about 75 percent of average quarterly consumption dur- 
ing the year ended June 1951, while in the third quarter im- 
ports were at a rate of not more than 40 percent of a very 
much smaller expected consumption during the following 
year, Coffee and cocoa imports were likewise below current 
consumption. 
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Thus, it appears probable that the decline in imports of 
these commodities was temporary and will be followed by a 
new rise. This expected rise is not likely to bring total im- 
port values back to the rates prevailing during the first half 
of 1951 unless new conditions induce renewed purchases for 
stockpile or inventory with concurrent price rises from pres- 
ent levels. 


Other dollar payments lower 


The decline in merchandise imports was partly offset by 
the seasonal increase in travel expenditures abroad. The 
rise, however, was slightly smaller than in the third quarter 
of last year. Whether the failure of travel expenditures to 
rise above those of last year represents a return to a more 
“normal’’ amount from one temporarily raised by the Holy 
Year in 1950, or whether it is due to the political tension is 
difficult to determine at this time. 

Unilateral transfers declined mainly because of smaller 
economic aid to ERP countries and the Far East. The total 
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amount of economic grants was the smallest since the start 
of the European Recovery Program. The rate of disburse- 
ment during the third quarter was not yet down to the 
volume required by the current year’s appropriation for 
economic aid, even after allowing for the permissable shift 
of 10 percent of military aid to economic aid. The third- 
quarter disbursements were, of course, still financed largely 
from appropriations for the previous year, but the disburse- 
ments will decline further as the pipeline is gradually 
reduced and the rate of expenditures approaches that per- 
mitted by the new funds now available. However, total 
disbursements of economic aid in the current fiscal year will 
be greater than is represented by the amount of new funds 
made available by Congress. 


Capital outflow reduced 


The decline in the net outflow of United States long-term 
capital from the second to the third quarter was due partly 


Table 4.—International Transactions of the United States, by Area, 1951 
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Table 5.—International Transactions of the United States With the Sterling Area, 1951 


Millions 





Item 


Exports of goods and services: 
Merchandise, adjusted __ Ss 417 526 
Transportation.............. i 53 75 72 
aaa d f 
Miscellaneous services: 
a : 
Government. ___. 
Income on investments: 
A SRR 4 
Government. -__-___-- 


ae 578 715 797 2 


Imports of goods and services: 
Merchandise, adjusted __ 
Transportation _- 

_; ,, Sseeeeee 

Miscellaneous services: 
Prsvece....... mai 
Government... __-. 

Income on investments: 
Private _- 
Government. ..--- aas 


a 749 
Balance on goods and services 171 13 


Unilateral transfers (net) : 
Private - F 
Government: 

Economic aid_.___. 
Military aid___- 
Other Government transfers 


Balance on goods and services and unilateral transfers 277 217 2 


United States capital (net): 
Private long-term . __. 
Private short-term 
Government long-term. _--__-. 
Government short-term - 


aa ( 2 19 
Foreign capital apie 
Long-term _ 
Short-term -- 
Gold (purchases (-—): sales (+)) +407 +67 340 + 406 


Transfers of funds between foreign areas (receipts from 
other areas (—), eae to other areas and errors 


and omissions_- 156 +210 +420 





» Preliminary. * Less than $500,000 


* Revised. 
1 Merchandise has been adjusted to exclud« export financed under t {1 
and other component areas—special category exports sold for cas! I 


Bureau of the Census. 
2 Military aid under the Mutual Defense Assistance | 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business } 


to a decline in direct investments but chiefly to a decline in 
net lending—portfolio investment. 

Net direct investments declined, largely 
completion of various major projects of the oil indu stry, to 
a rate of $260 million per year—only about one-third of the 
average rate in 1949-50. A rising demand for oil and vari- 
ous other raw materials may make it necessary again to 
increase producing capacity abroad. The recent decline in 
the outflow of direct investment capital is, therefore, also 
likely to be a temporary development. ‘thee the special 
discussion of capital outflows on p. 12 of this issue.) 

Net lending declined both because of smaller new 
to Canada and an increase of about $60 million in re payments 
on old loans by the same country. Of the total decline in 


because of the 


loans 


private long-term capital outflow of about $205 million, 
Canada alone accounted for $146 million. 

There was also a decline of about $45 million in net United 
States Government long-term credits, primarily as a result 
of large repayments by certain European countries. 

An important factor in the drain on foreign reserves was 
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the switch in the movement of United States private short- 
term capital from an outflow of $44 million in the second 
quarter to an inflow of $38 million in the third quarter 
[he United Kingdom was most severely affected, experienc- 


ing a net change of $66 million as Americans reduced their 
sterling holdings 


Merchandise exports reflect varied developments 


trends which 


The decline in exports was consistent with thi 
Individuals 


had become noticeable during earlier periods 
and countries with adequate purchasing power lowered their 


buying—just as domestic consumers and business buyers 


did—and others were forced by various governmental 
measures to curtail their purchases. Exports of various 
manufactured consumer goods continued to decline, partly 


satisfied, and partly be- 
among other 
exchange 


because foreign demand had been 
cause of the official controls, which involved, 
things, restrictions on credits. Newly tichtenes 
restrictions could not vel have been responsible for export 
declines during the third quarter. The principal manu- 
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factured consumer goods which declined were passenger cars 
and parts for assembly, refrigerators and other household 
appliances, cotton manufactures and synthetic textiles. The 
total decline of exports of these commodities amounted to 
nearly $80 million. 

Various foodstuffs, mostly grains, accounted for a decline 
of $143 million and raw cotton for $127 million. An increase 
in tobacco exports bv $40 million, in coal exports by $26 
million and in petroleum exports by $60 million provided a 
partial offset to the declines. Machinery exports and trans- 
fers of military equipment did not change significantly. 

The decline in the exports of foodstuffs and cotton appears 
to have been largely seasonal, and a rise can be expected in 
the shipment of these products later this year or early next 
year. Coal and petroleum exports may be expected to remain 
high or move even higher. On the other hand, tobacco will 
decline from the seasonal peak in the third quarter and 
manufactured consumer goods may also continue the down- 
ward trend at least for the near future. However, unless 
restrictions are further tightened, the increases in 
tary exports, such as foodstuffs, cotton and coal may 
possible declines in exports of some manufactured 
ch may become relatively harder to get. 


import 
nonmiil 
outweich 


goods \ 


Increased exchange restrictions abroad and, possibly, 
increased supply stringencies in this country may swing the 
balan the other direction. There can be little doubt, 
howe) that military exports will rise by substantial 


amount thus raising the total export value. 

Exports of services are likely to increase slightly. Shipping 
receipts may move up because of higher shipping rates but 
om foreign tourists will decline from their seasonal 

the third quarter. Income on investment is 
, as output by American-owned enterprises 
abroad expands. This applies particularly to oil, although 
rising foreign tax rates will partly offset this trend. Interest 
on Government loans will rise unless the escape clause is 


receipt! ~ 
peak aul 
likely to 


invoked on the British loan, 
Balance in international transactions likely to 
improve 

With imports likely to rise by a substantial margin and 
exports of nonmilitary goods and services apt to remain 
near the third quarter amount, with economic aid due to 
decline somewhat but private investments to increase over 
the third quarter rate, and with an expected increase in 
foreign spending by the United States Military Establish- 
ment, the imbalance in the international transactions of the 
United States which characterized the third quarter may be 
expected to diminish somewhat, although not necessarily 
immediately. Since foreign reserves in the aggregate de- 
clined by only $290 million, as a result of foreign transactions 
with the United States, relatively small changes in a favor- 
able direction would restore the equilibrium. 


Varied positions of individual countries 


While the over-all imbalance in the transactions of the 
rest of the world with the United States during the third 
quarter appears to have been due largely to a coincidence 
of several temporary factors, the imbalance in the transac- 
tions with individual countries or areas may be consfderably 
more basic. The balance in United States transactions 
terling area (on current and United States capital 
accounts) shifted from a United States deficit of $240 million 
in the second quarter to a United States surplus of about 
$40 million. Although the United States surplus appears 
to be small, the sterling area usually needs a surplus with 
the United States in order to earn dollars to settle accounts 
with Canada and Latin America. 


with the 
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Table 6.—Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 


[Millions of dollars] 





1951 
Item 
pope api ae 
— — alia — ————EEe 
Exports of goods and services__.._.............-- : 4,375 5, 283 | 5, 076 
Means of Financing 
Foreign sources: | 
United States imports of goods and services. | 3, 915 3, 938 | 3, 580 
Liquidation of gold and dollar assets a —855 — 150 } 
Dollar disbursements (net) by | 
International Monetary Fund __ —10 —I1 | (*) 
| REE ee nai 16 | 10 | 23 


United States Government (net i 
Grants and other unilateral transfers 1, 035 | 1,279 1,102 
Long and short-term loans... -................-.--. 59 &3 27 
United States private sources (net j 
Remittances 112 06 | OF 
Long-and-short-term capital ! —_— 249 284 2 


Errors and omissions 


— 





’ = Revised 
» = Preliminary. 
* Less than $500,000. 
Excludes purchases and sales of obligations issued or guaranteed by the International 


Bank (See table 7, last line 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


During the third quarter such “interarea”’ transfers of 
dollars by the sterling area and other transactions unac- 
counted for in the balance of payments of the United States 
at $420 million were even larger than during the three month 
period preceding the British devaluation in September 1949. 
To some extent this large amount represents actual pay- 
ments to other areas; but it may also include unrecorded 
changes in United States short-term claims on and liabilities 


Table 7.—Movements of United States Long-Term Capital 
[Millions of doll»rs 














1951 
Item oe 
I II’ lil» 
Government: } 
Outflow 127 112 | 106 
Inflow (repayments) anhtiaaies 0 46 | 87 
Net outflow 67 66 | 19 
Private: 
Outflow: 
Direct investments - 274 200 | 165 
Other 105 184 | 91 
Total outflow 379 | 474 | 156 
— | —————==— 
Inflow: 
Direct investments 30 159 @) 
Other 49 72 116 
Total inflow 79 231 | 116 
Net outflow of private long-term capital (as in | 
table 4 ania 300 243 | 40 
| 
Deduct 
Net purchases (+) and sales of obligations issued or 
guaranteed by the International Bank +45 +3 
Net outflow of private long-term capital (as used in | 
table 6 255 240 40 
Revised 
® Preliminary. 
1 Preliminary estimate for net outflow of direct investments. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


to the United Kingdom resulting from fears of renewed deval- 
uation, which arose when the prices of sterling area goods 
were declining and gold losses were anticipated. The actual 
magnitude of the losses was greatly increased by such short- 
term capital movements—again indicating that interna- 
tional short-term capital movements may tend to accentuate 
difficulties rather than redress the balance of payments. 

The expected ris2 in United States purchases of wool, 
cocoa, and other sterling area products, together with some 
reduction in sterling area purchases will help considerably 
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to strengthen the financial position of the sterling area which 
in turn would probably be followed by a cessation of the 
outward movement of short-term capital or even a return 
movement. 

Net payments by the United States (including unilateral 
transfers and movements of United States capital) to the 
rest of the ERP countries remained almost unchanged. 
These countries as a group, however, succeeded in strength- 
ening their financial position, mainly through their trans- 
actions with the sterling area. 

The balance with Canada also changed little. The de- 
cline in our export surplus was offset by an almost equal 
decline in lending and direct investments. However, Can- 
ada had to reduce her dollar reserves, apparently because 
of smaller dollar receipts from other countries, mainly the 
United Kingdom. 

The Latin American deficit with the United States rose. 
To a large extent this development appears to be due to 
temporary factors, as pointed out above. These countries 
as a whole, unlike Europe, still apparently have larger gold 
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and dollar assets now than at the end of the war (see chart 8, 
p. 8, bottom). 

Considerable changes took place also in our transactions 
with the “Other countries” outside the sterling area. Our 
net payments to these countries dropped by about $130 mil- 
lion from the preceding quarter, mainly as a result of reduced 
imports and Government aid. However, these countries 
succeeded in raising their reserves by about $200 million 
more than in the previous quarter, indicating a very large 
net change in dollar receipts from other countries. This 
abrupt change also may indicate temporary developments 
rather than long-run trends. 

In summary, it may be said, that, while the deterioration 
in the international economic position of certain countries 
since the spring of 1951 is of some long-run significance, the 
actual extent of the disequilibrium was greatly affected by 
certain temporary factors. To the extent that these factors 
disappear or are reversed, the problem of readjustment will 
obviously be mitigated. In any event, in contrast to earlier 
periods, the problems seem to be more localized with indi- 
vidual countries. 


Private Capital Outflows to Foreign Countries 


The net outflow of private long-term capital to foreign 
countries in the first 9 months of 1951 was $583 million, 
or $525 million less than for the same period in 1950, a vear 
in which a postwar record outflow of almost $1.2 billion was 
reached. As shown in table 8, there was a considerable 
slump in the outflow of direct investment capital in 
which was further accentuated this vear. However, re- 
invested earnings of direct-investment companies, W hich are 
not counted as part of capital outflows, did not decline in 1950 
and possibly increased in 1951.’ 

Offsetting the fall in direct-investment activity was a 
greatly increased outflow of port folio capital, which reach 
a peak in the third quarter of 1950 and kept up in sub- 
stantial volume through 1951. The following discussion 
covers in detail data for 1950 which were published first in 
summary in the Survey or Current Business for June 
1951. Estimates for the first three quarters of 1951 have 
been prepared but, for direct investments, only the general 
trends are apparent from the data now available, and 
individual country and industry estimates are not possible 
at this time. 
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Table 8.—Net Outflow of Private Long-Term Capital and Reinvested 
Earnings, 1946 to September 1951 

















[In millions of dollar flow (— 
Item 1946 1947 42 
Capital outflows from the United States 59 Si 74 68 83 
Direct investments ___-__- 183 724 7 440 
Portfolio investments___- —124 86 { ' 13 
Reinvested earnings__..._- y 87 581 4336 14 
» Preliminary. 
na=not available. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economies 
1 For a discussion of reinvested earnings see the SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINEss for October 


951, p. 7 et seq. 


The resurgence of “nortfolio” investments (all long-term 
private investments other than direct investments) raised net 
private long-term capital outflows to a postwar high in 1950, 
but a large part of this investment was related to special 
circumstances rather than a resumption of the private lending 
1920’s Of net portfolio invest 
million, went to 
to Canada was massed in the third 

tanding 
Canadian 


characteristic of the ments 
amounting to $466 
Canada The outflow 

quarter of 1950 and was concentrated largely in ou 
issues of the Canadian C;overnment pavable In 
dollars. Canadian securities such as these ordinar ly have i 
wide market amMmon?e [ nited States individ ial and institu- 
tional investors beca ise they have a relat ely high vield 
and are considered sound investments, but the sudden rise 
in United States purchases in 1950 was undoubtedly the 
result of the speculative possibilities introduced by rumors of 
Ln official 


follows: 


about $325 million 


an upward revaluation of the Canadian dollar 
Canadian described this development is 
“During the third quarter of 1950 it became apparent that 
rate 


source * 


private capital was flowing into Canada at an excessive 
and was exercising an inflationary influence in Canada at a 
time when inflationary pressures were already causing con- 
Moreover, the inflows were bringing about a substan- 
foreign 
corresponding 


cern. 
tial and involuntary increase in Canada’s 
debt and annual service charge without any 
increase in its productive resources or ability to export 

The exchange rate of the Canadian dollar rose in October 
1950 when the existing official rate was abandoned, but a 
return flow of capital to the United States did not occur 
Instead, there has been in 1951 a larger volume of new 
Canadian bonds denominated in United States dollars sold 
in the United States than in any year since 1930. In that 
year the total sold here was slightly higher but it included a 
larger amount for refunding purposes. Through November 
of this year there were 20 major Canadian new issues sold 
in the United States (not including issues of direct-investment 
companies) of which the amount taken by United States 
investors was about $280 million. The issues were by various 


YTOSS 


? Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board, Annual Report to Minister of Finance for 
the Year 1950, p. 14. 
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Table 9.—Value of Private American Direct Investments Abroad, 


by Area and Industry, 1946-50 


{In millions of dollars] 


Man- | Dis- | Agri- | Mining ——e Public| Mis- 
Area a year end ufac- |tribu-| cul- and utili- | cella- Total 


turing | tion | ture |smelting leum ties neous | 


All areas: | 
1, 062 


1046 2, 854 740 545 1,769 | 1,277 607 8, 854 
1047 3,171 818 585 | 1,109 | 2,346 | 1, 268 668 | 9,965 
1948 3,551 | 921 41 1,140 | 2,981 1, 288 684 | 11, 206 
1049 3, 831 977 651 1,218 | 3,664 | 1,308 769 | 12,418 
1954 | 4,242 |1, 065 654 1,324 | 4,072 | 1,338 55 | 13, 550 
Canada 
1O4e 1, 202 153 14 463 178 378 275 2, 63 
104 1, 32 160 14 481 208 344 271 2, 806 
1048 1, 432 186 13 455 274 345 258 3, 096 
1949 1, 642 196 14 519 349 343 2065 3, 359 
19h 1, 8% 216 15 580 518 343 325 3, 850 
Latin American republics: 
14 4&8 165 445 398 768 821 61 3, 146 
1%4 595 209 480 425 1,048 846 102 3, 705 
1948 685 258 531 441 | 1,337 Sod 117 4, 233 
1049 756 ™ 535 487 1, 721 BSS 132 4, 798 
1954 R44 329 536 516 | 1,772 907 161 5, 065 
ERP countries 
1946 R85 281 4 4 310 20 204 1, 768 
1947 Wn, 293 4 4 445 20 214 1, 887 
4 1.010 3090 4 64 3400 20 222 2, 019 
1049 1.079 321 4 64 403 20 242 2,133 
1,155 321 4 64 45 20 25, 2, 272 
ERP dependencies: 
}\4e 13 19 55 39 153 5 7 291 
194 18 18 Mth 38 253 5 7 392 
1048 Is 2 va) 40 351 aq 49 
14 22 ee 57 39 410 5 4 4 
23 27 a) 42 34s 5 10 561 
Other Europe 
VT, 108 39 2 RS 4 ] 25 333 
‘ 11 4( a2 ft l 25 337 
48 1 3 2 | 63 s 25 324 
) 40) | f s 25 341 
114 4! 2 81 78 a) 2 349 
All other countries 
“4 158 53 2 13 at 4 653 
17¢ US 1s 2 4 4u SS 
M8 aM 109 f ” “it 4 1,03 
114 4 28 7 49 6 1, 22 
4) 4! s 79 1,453 
( i Busine Ex 


provinces and municipalities, and only about $15 
million of the total was to refund issuers outstanding in the 
United States. The remainder was new American capital 
anada, although the issuers used some of the funds 


roing to ¢ 
to retire internal obligations rather than for new works 
progran 
The principal reason for the large amount of borrowing 
n the United States by Canadian issues this year appears 
to be that eredit controls had a vreater effect on bond vields 
n Can i than similar restraints had in the United States. 
ssuers found they could borrow more cheaply in 


than at home. Other considerations 
have influenced borrowing here were the com- 
parative ease of marketing large amounts in the United 
| the possibility of a gain by the borrowers if the 


states 


Cana ollar should rise to parity with the United States 
dollar 

In addition to the large Canadian borrowing in the United 
States in 1951, the International Bank sold two issues total- 
ing $150 million, nearly all taken by United States investors, 


| there was a relatively small volume of sales starting in 


ii 
Mav of Government of Israel issues. 


(bout $190 million of the net outflow of portfolio capital 
in 1950 was to France and was the result of a credit arrange- 


ment between United States financial institutions and the 
French Government under which all the dollar funds ad- 
Vance d to France were reinvested in United States CGovern- 
ment securities. This transaction facilitated certain 
domestic operations of the French Government but did not 
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constitute, on balance, a real capital outflow from the United 
States. 

Although net portfolio capital outflows were large in 1950 
and continue to be substantial in 1951, these outflows were 
still confined almost entirely to Canada and the International 
Bank, and there has been no apparent revival of interest in 
large-scale private lending to other foreign borrowers. Much 
of the potential lending to these countries is now being chan- 
neled through the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The bonds of this institution are fully guar- 
anteed, in effect, by the United States subscription to its 
capital. Most foreign borrowers can secure a loan from the 
IBRD on better terms than could be found in the private 
United States capital market. This will continue to be the 
case except for those borrowers whose credit rating is suffi- 
ciently good that they can borrow on terms less than one per- 
cent higher than the terms paid by the IBRD, the difference 
representing charges to the borrower by the Bank over and 
above the Bank’s cost of borrowing in the United States. 

The experience of the IBRD has shown that an important 
limiting factor on the volume of private lending, either direct 
or through the IRBD, is the lack of well conceived and 
planned projects on the part of the borrowers. Another 
factor undoubtedly operating to hold down the demand for 
loans is the unwillingness of foreign debtors to incur fixed 
dollar expenditures if their individual balances of payments 
have proven susceptible to severe setbacks in the depression 
years and since the war. 


Rate of direct investment declines 


The amount added to the United States equity in direct- 
investment companies abroad (derived from table 9) 
amounted to more than $1 billion in 1950 for the fourth 
successive year, and will probably be near that amount in 
1951 in spite of severe cutbacks in capital outflows. Capital 
outflows from the United States were reduced from $786 
million in 1949 to $702 million in 1950 and about $600 
million in 1951, but indistributed profits of foreign-incor- 
porated subsidiaries continued at about the 1949 level. 


Table 10.—Net Direct-Investment Capital Outflows, 1949-50, by 


Area and Industry 


Ir illions of dollars, inflow (—)] 
Min- Agricul- 
Manu Dis- ing - Public | ture 
Area factur- | tribu- and hee utili- and | Total 
: - eum | | 
ing tion smelt- ties miscel- | 
ing laneous 
All areas: 
1949 10 17 54 616 10 79 7 
19% 119 59 6s 364 16 76 702 
Canada: 
1949 2 3 15 63 —2 38 119 
1950 53 16 26 148 -4 26 265 
Latin American republics: 
1449 14 36 358 12 9 429 
19050 33 32 24 56 20 26 191 
ERP countries: 
1949 2 1 7 (‘) 21 31 
1950 21 1 (}) 3¢ (') 14 75 
ERP dependencies: 
1949 1 1 3 23 (‘) () QR 
10% 4 7 —3 1 9 
Other Europe: 
1949 | 13 (‘) —1 i3 
1950 ( (*) 1 (') (*) 1 
Other foreign countries: 
1949 4 —2 (*) 152 (‘) 12 166 
1950 12 6 ll 123 (') y 161 





! Less than $500,000 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 
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For the first time since the war the amount added to the 
value of manufacturing enterprises was larger in 1950 than 
additions to petroleum investments. Additions to United 
States-owned manufacturing facilities abroad were quite 
substantial from 1945 on, amounting to $1.6 billion from 
1945 through 1950 as compared with $2.5 billion in the same 
period for petroleum properties. Most of the increased in- 
vestment in manufacturing enterprises has been financed 
out of undistributed earnings which do not appear in the 
United States balance of international payments. On the 
other hand, petroleum operations abroad were largely 


Table 11.—Net Direct-Investment Capital Movements to Selected 
Countries by Industry, 1949, and Total 1950 


{In millions of dollars; inflow (—)] 








Manu- 
Country and area factur- 
ing and 
distri- 
bution 





616 89 786 702 


429 191 


CE a ae l 2 2 1 16 
Dominican Republic_..........-- 5 5 
Guatemala. ...._-- I ) 
EE tidsnnedapeesawewen : 10 f 

STEN Ee ee i —7 4 I 2 17 


ee eemtiies...................... , 


he ON 1 : f 12 
Se : f f ‘ 
a ccnaniieconidos : : 4 
kl : ; 

ES a ee (2) 7 


ERP ndencies 
British West Indies ae : l r 2 
Netherlands East Indies ‘ 2 : P ‘ 
Hong Kong___-_-- : ; . 2 
9 a ae I 
Dependencies in Africa 7 2 2 { 

a ee I 2 


te 
~ 
me » 
ty 
2 


All other countries illic 2 152 
Jae. hoon nated : 
Seren 5 


Egy ; 
a Ceylon, ‘and Pakistan : 
Indonesia s 


wai Korea and Siam 9 - 
5 — countries ® 11 ; ~ 


Philippine ° Republic. 8 2 
Union of South Africa 2 (=) —4 





1 Includes culture, public utilities and miscellaneous. 

41Includes ship sales to United States-controlled Panamanian opera 
$64 million in 1949 and $61 million in 1950. 

§ Included in “‘Other.”’ 

4 See all other countries—Indonesia. 

5 See ERP dependencies— Netherlands East Ir 

* Includes Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, On 


; 
ile 


in, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Trucial Oman 


and Yemen; excludes Bahrein and Kuwait. 
7 Consists almost entirely of ship sales to United States-controlled Liberian operators 
* Less than $500,000. 
» Preliminary. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Econo 


mic 
‘ 
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through branches whose reinvested earnings are reflected in 
the balance of payments as capital outflows. Aside from 
this technical distinction, it was true that the petroleum ex- 
pansion was financed to a much greater extent out of new 
United States capital funds than was the case for older estab- 
lished manufacturing facilities. There was a spurt in capital 
outflows in manufacturing in 1950, particularly to the West- 
ern Hemisphere and Europe, and there was also an increase 
in the amount of reinvested earnings.’ It is not yet clear 
whether the total for 1951 will approach the 1950 amount. 

Nearly $400 million was added to the value of foreign 
petroleum properties in 1950. This was a decline from the 
record $700 million of the previous year, but available data 
for 1951 indicate further steep reductions this year. Capital 
expenditures by this industry are relatively low at present 
because the facilities necessary to meet requirements, as 
projected in the immediate postwar period, have now been 
completed. However, the heavy demand for petroleum 
products generated by the present world situation, further 
complicated by the shutting off of Iranian oil in July 1951, 
has again put existing American-owned producing facilities 
abroad under supply pressure. In 1951 the capital outflow 
has been reversed in some cases as foreign enterprises have 
turned over to their parent companies the cash proceeds of 
their sales which they no longer require for investment. 

Investments in mining and smelting enterprises are grad- 
ually rising, although additions to value in 1950 of $105 
million were still relatively small. There are several major 
development projects, however, which are already under-way 
or firmly committed, and which will probably raise the annual 
outlays in this industry considerably. Most of the recent 
investments were in Canada, and were intended to increase 
the supply of a wide range of metals and minerals including 
iron ore, titanium, copper, zinc, and asbestos 


Direct investments shift by area 
investments 
and area 


The changing industrial distribution of 
abroad caused some large changes in the country 
distribution. The declining amounts of petroleum invest- 
ment displaced Latin America as the area receiving the 
largest amounts of investment. Only about $50 million 
was added to petroleum investments in that area in 1950 
and there may be no additions, on balance, in 1951. The 
country chiefly affected was Venezuela (table 11), although 
a considerable amount of the reduction in the net outflow 
to that country resulted from shifts of | lid nds to the 
United States as mentioned above. "ie tage in the 
ERP dependencies, which had been quite substantial as 
petroleum installations were being expanded, resulted in a 
small net return flow to the United States in 1950 after 
taking account of dividends in excess of current earnings. 
On the other hand, investments in Canada were greatly 
accelerated as hew petroleum and nininge ventures were 
undertaken and manufacturing and distribution facilities 
About $490 million was added to United 
in 1950, nearly 45 
is ¢ xper ted in 
than doubled 
ributed profits 
expansion of 


were augmented. 
States direct investments in Canada 
percent of the world total, and a like amount 
1951. Capital outflows (table 11) were mor 
in 1950 and the amount added from undist 
also increased greatly. There was also some 
investment in England and a few other Europ an countries 
as some major additions were made to petroleum refining 
installations and manufacturing facilities in 1950, and capital 
outflows to this area have kept up to a similar volume in 
1951. 


‘See SURVEY OF CURRENT Business, October 1951, p. 13, tabk 








By Lawrence Bridge 


2apital Expenditures by Manufacturing 
Industries in the Postwar Period 





M ANUFACTURERS’ investment in productive facili- 
ties since 1945 has about equaled the book value of their 
gross capital assets at the beginning of the period. Even 
after allowing for the rise in the price level and higher 
replacement costs, new facilities installed since 1945 
account for a large portion of the current stock of manu- 
facturers’ fixed capital. 

The new data by manufacturing groups here presented 
for the first time show that the largest capital expansion 
relative to the book value of gross capital assets at the end 
of World War Il occurred in industries producing motor 
vehicles, electrical machinery, and chemicals. The small- 


est relative increase occurred in basic and fabricated 
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metals; the rubber and food industries also had below 
average rates of expansion. There was a fairly close rela- 
tionship among manufacturing industries between the 
relative size of the postwar expansion and the postwar 
rate of return on invested capital. 

Large, medium and small concerns have all shared in 
this basic expansion. 

By late 1951, only defense and defense-supporting indus- 
tries were continuing to show increases in investment 
rates. These outlays are being stimulated by the more 
than $8 billion of proposed facilities certified to manu- 
facturers under the rapid tax amortization program—of 
which only one-third will be in place at the end of this year. 








In the present phase of the mobilization program particular 
attention has been focused on plant and equipment pro- 
grams of business. This interest arises not only out of the 


necessity for increasing productive capacity in defense and 
defense-supporting industries but also from the impact of 
investment on economic stabilization and scarce materials. 


Although information has been available on the capital 
outlays by major industry groups, viz, manufacturing, the 
electric and gas utilities, transportation, mining and com- 
mercial companies, adequate evaluation of these outlays 
has been hampered by the lack of a current breakdown and 
continuous data within the manufacturing sector—espe- 
cially as between defense and nondefense areas. This sector 
alone has accounted for close to half of all capital outlays by 
bus 

The new estimates of expenditures for new plant and 
equipment by major manufacturing groups cover actual 
outlays from 1945 to the third quarter of this year and 
outlays planned by business during the fourth quarter of 
1951 and the first quarter of next year. The new data form 
an integrs al part of a regular quarterly and annual surveys 
of nonagricultural business expenditures for new plant and 
equipment conducted jointly by the Office o} Business 
Icon nie and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The estimates for capital outlays by all nonagricultural 
business after — the new manufacturing data 
are shown in table 


Revision in total manufacturing series 


The revised estimates for total manufacturers’ outlays 
differ from the old series in that they are adjusted to the 
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DIVISION, O FFI CE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. 

In aggregate, the estimates introduced in this article represent a revision of previously 
published estimates for the manufacturing sector—a first step in a planned revision of every 
industrial group in the survey based on additional sample data and new estimation 
procedu 


gross capital assets and industrial classification of corpora- 
tions as reported to the Bureau of Internal Revenue during 
the 1948 tax year rather than during the 1940 tax year. 
More importantly, the new series utilize the mandatory 
annual reports of essentially all manufacturers registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission rather than 
only those reporting in the plant and equipment quarterly 
survey. In both the new and old series the registered cor- 
porations are supplemented by the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics’ sample of nonregistered companies. The new series 
also utilizes more refined estimating techniques as well as an 
adjustment for biases arising out of changes in the business 
population. 

It should be noted that some of the difference in movement 
between the new and old manufacturing estimates may be 
offset when the nonmanufacturing industries are adjusted to 
the new benchmark. This may be especially true in mining, 
and more particularly in nonferrous metals, where the use of 
the new Bureau of Internal Revenue universe results in the 
classification as mining companies of a few leading refiners 
with large mining activities. For some purposes, it may be 
desirable to group together corresponding manufacturing 
and mining industries, and such combinations will be pre- 
sented in the forthcoming revision of the nonmanufacturing 
series. 

The new manufacturing estimates are based on expendi- 
tures for plant and types of machinery and equipment for 
which the reporting company maintains depreciation ac- 
counts. Since these estimates refer to purchases of capital 
goods by the users and exclude capital outlays charged to 
current expenses, they differ from those obtained by the 
commodity-flow approach which utilizes output data to 
measure purchases of capital goods by type rather than by 
ownership, and where the distinction between current and 
capital account is based on type of item rather than on 
business practice. The present manufacturing series also 

15 
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exclude new capital goods leased by manufacturers from 
nonmanufacturers. A fuller description of the series and 
their comparability to other reiated published series appears 
in the technical notes to this article. 


Capital goods outlays in the postwar period 


At the end of World War II, manufacturers were faced 
with an unprecedented demand for both consumers’ and 
producers’ goods. A substantial part of their productive 
capacity, however, was geared to war goods output—while 
their civilian goods plant was depleted by the forced disin- 
vestment during the war years. 

As a result, the early postwar years were characterized by 
rapidly mounting investment in fixed assets—with the avail- 


Chart 1.—Manufacturers’ Expenditures for New Plant and 
Equipment ! 
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1 Data exclude capital outlays charged to current 
quarter expenditures anticipated by busin 


Sources of data: U. 8. Department of Comr 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


ability of capital goods the major limiting factor. Manufac- 
turers’ expenditures for new plant and equipment almost 
doubled from the first to second half of 1945. Outlays rose 
by 70 percent from the full year 1945 to 1946 and then 
increased by another 30 percent in 1947 (see chart 1 In 
addition, manufacturers in 1946 purchased about $1 billion 
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of surplus facilities from the Government. While capital 
goods costs rose steadily and sharply throughout this period, 
the rate of new physical additions to productive capacity in 
1947 was two-thirds higher than in 1945. 

The rate of increase in manufacturers’ expenditures for 
new plant and equipment slowed markedly in 1948 to slightly 
over 5 percent from the previous year, primarily reflecting 
increases in prices. Outlays reached a plateau in late 1948 
and early 1949 and then turned downward—the decline 
continuing through early 1950. While such factors as 
reduced earnings and orders played some part in the reduc- 
tion of one-fifth in fixed investment in 1949, a major factor 
probably was the elimination of a large part of the backlog 
demand for plant and equipment. Although fixed invest- 
ment is recognized as more volatile than over-all activity, it 
may be noted there was only a negligible decline in total 
gross national product and in manufacturing sales from 1948 
to 1949 (less than 1 percent each). 

Expenditures in 1948, totaling $9.1 billion, were more than 
four and one-half times the capital outlay of $1.9 billion in 
1939 (see table 2). The dollar value of manufacturers’ sales 
and profits after taxes in 1948 were, respectively, 3.4 and 3.9 
times their 1939 rates. Adjusting for the roughly 75 percent 
rise in capital goods prices, the increase in the volume of 
additions in 1948 above 1939 was about 170 percent, or 
double the rise in the physical volume of manufacturing 
output. 

The outbreak of Korean hostilities in mid-1950 introduced 


a new urgency into manufacturers’ investment plans 
Investment decisions were influenced not only by the addi- 
tional capacity which would be required to meet the expected 


increases in both civilian and military demand, but also by 
the realization that investment would soon be limited by the 
materials situation. As a result, manufacturers’ outlays 
increased sharply in the second half of 1950 to a new peak 
This rise in outlays has continued through the thire quarter 
of this year and in aggregate is anticipated by 
turers to reach a peak rate in the fourth quarter of 1951 and 
(after seasonal adjustment) in the first quarter 5 


manufac- 


Manufacturers’ 1951 investment programs 


Manufacturers expect to spend $11.1 billion on new plant 


Table 1.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by United States Business, 1945-51 ! 
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and equipment in 1951, or 49 percent more than in 1950 
Despite sharp rises in capital goods co the physical 
volume of additions in 1951 will be almost two-fifths higher 
than in 1950, while the rate in the final quarter of tl year 
will be four-fifths higher than in the immediate pre-Korean 
period. 

To a large extent, the magnitude of the 1950 to 1951 
changes in fixed investment among the various industries 
appeared to be related to the degree of participation in the 
1948 uy 195 | 
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Table 2.—Manufacturers’ Expenditures for New Plant and Equipment, by Industry, 1939 and 1945-51 ! 


[Millions of dollars] 


Industry 
Total manufacturing 

Durable goods industries 

Pr 

I 

} ‘ 

qr . 
Nondurable goods industries 

, i on 

B 

{ 

R 

. p . ' nd publ 
( ' erc, Office of Busine Economi and Securities 

mol program. Thus only industries which are 
alm pl engaged in nondefense activity, such as 
ap] e, and printing and publishing, did not 
nerea heir capital outlays from 1950 to 1951. On the 
other | the largest relative increases during this period 
were those groups most closely related to defense 
outpu nautomotive transportation equipment ISO per- 


, and primary 
percent other 
aere! pporwul ndustries also increased, with rubber up 
while chemicals and petrol um expanded 


nonferrous metals (135 percent 


120 Capital outlavs by 


SO pi n 1951, 
by ¢ ) percent, respectively 
xa tion of the quarterly data indicates that the 
majo of expansion in the latter part of 1951 was in 
the d ina defense-supporting industries All of the 
met iting industries, as well as producers of petro- 
leul ; and rubber products, were anticipating peak 
ires in the final quarter of the year. With 
the « n of stone, clay and glass, all the remaining 
mau ere | OWlhnYg declining rates by the end of the 
I} I nvestment by industries not closely related 
to the effort is only partly due to demand factors. 
While tl yntinued reduced rate in consumers’ goods de- 
mane na earli rain the year undoubtedly discouraged 
ome el C;overnment policies in the allocation of 
critic: terials and in limiting construction may well be 
mo e factors currently. 
The « nse industries, on the other hand, not only are in 
i bet es and orders position but their investment pro- 
gram higher priorities in materials allocations and are 
stimulates the various governmental aids to facilities ex- 
pansiol Certificates of necessity awarded to manufacturers 
under the rapid tax amortization program currently cover 
propos nvestment of about $8 _ billion. Plants in the 
metals { eating industries account for about $5 billion, 
while eum and chemical companies have somewhat 
over $2 billion of facilities certified. Since only about one- 


expansion programs will be in place at the 
defense and defense-related indus- 


these 


third of 


end of the year, these 


and Exc! 
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tries are a significant area of strength in the short-run invest- 
ment picture, 


Relation to fixed assets 


Although an imperfect measure, some insight into the size 
of the postwar expansion in manufacturing facilities is 
afforded by comparison with the book value of gross capital 
assets at the end of 1945. Such data are available only for 
corporations which, however, account for the great bulk of 
the total. 

In the five years 1946 through 1950, corporate manufac- 
turers’ expenditures for new plant and equipment totaled 
$37.2 billion (about 96 percent of the total for all manufactur- 
ing) compared to $52.5 billion of gross capital assets at the 
end of 1945 and $23.3 billion of net capital assets. By the 
end of 1951 an additional $11 billion will be expended by 
corporations for new capital goods. 

Thus the plant and equipment expenditures by corpora- 
tions since 1945 have approximately equaled the book value 
of corporate gross capital assets at the beginning of this 
period. Making rough allowance for the different prices 
reflected in the book values and postwar outlays, and adjust- 
ing to a common base, the gross capital assets at the end of 
1945 amounted to an estimated $62 billion in 1945 dollars as 
against about $35 billion of expenditures in 1945 dollars in 
the 1946-51 period. If both figures are adjusted for gross 
retirements since 1945, it appears that approximately two- 
fifths of the current gross stock of fixed capital is less than 
six years old. This ratio is subject to a substantial margin 
of error in view of the inadequacy of price deflators both for 
postwar capital expenditures and particularly for the stock 
of capital goods at the end of 1945. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the real stock of capital at the end of 1945 is some- 
what understated by the procedures used. Since an estimate 
of net stock of capital would be subject to even larger errors, 
no further adjustment has been made in the gross ratio to 
determine the proportion of the current net stock of manufac- 
turing fixed investment attributable to additions since World 


War LI. 
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Chart 2.—Manufacturers’ Expenditures for New Plant and Equipment: Selected Durable and Nondurable Goods Industries ! 
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It should also be noted that the use of CTOSS fixed assets as a 


The comparison of postwar capital outlays in current 
dollars) and the book value of gross capital assets is shown 
| in table 3. It may be noted that the expansion from 1946 
through 1950 exceeded the book value of gross capital assets 
at the end of 1945 in the motor vehicles, beverages, and 
electrical machinery industries. By the end of 1951, the 
industries whose postwar expansion will exceed their gross 


i . > - : 

fixed assets at the end of World War II also include non- 
electrical machinery, chemicals, textiles and stone, clay and 
glass. 


Relation to return on invested capital 


A major determinant of investment decisions is the 
expected rate of return on investment. In view of the 
relatively long period required to recover the original cost 
and the calculated return above that cost, these expecta- 
tions involve fairly long-term projections of economic con- 
ditions. Although it is not possible to quantify these 
expectations by businessmen either by industries or in 
aggregate, some insight may be gained by comparing the 
magnitude of the postwar expansion in each industry with 
that industry’s return on investment. This procedure 
implicitly assumes that businessmen’s current experience is 
given important weight in their anticipation of future 
return. 

The data used for this purpose are the ratio of expendi- 
tures in the 1946-50 period to gross fixed assets at the end of 
1948 and the average return (after taxes) on invested capital 
in the 1946-50 period. It should be noted that gross capital 
assets at the end of 1948 were used to insure industrial com- 
parability in the data, and that the use of gross capital assets 
at the end of 1945 would not materially change these results. 





measure of the stock of capital presents several problems 
including pricing and the appropriateness of gross rather 
than net assets. Also the use of book value of invested 
capital may not only understate the replacement cost of 
such capital during this period but more importantly may 
affect the various industries differently. 

When the industries are ranked by these ratios, it is found 
that motor vehicles had both the greatest relative capital 
expansion and the highest rate of return on invested capital 
Chemicals and electrical machinery ranked second and third 
in relative expansion and fourth and second in the rate of 
return. At the other extreme transportation equipment and 
both primary iron and steel and primary nonferrous metals 
had the lowest ratio of capital expenditures to 1948 gross 
fixed assets and, except for tobacco and rubber, the lowest 
rates of return on invested capital. Tobacco and paper 
products were the only industries showing significant devia- 
tions between the two ratios. 


These observations are intended to be suggestive rather 
than definitive in view of the nature of the data It is in- 
tended to do some further work along these lines, including 


an examination of sales and orders position in an attempt to 
determine industrial differences between postwar capital 
expansion and demand pressures on capacity. 


Postwar investment by size of firm 


Manufacturing companies with assets over $100 million 
(in 1948) accounted for about 46 percent of total manu- 
facturers’ expenditures on plant and equipment during 
1950. Corporations with assets between $5 million and 
$100 million expended 30 percent, the smaller corporations 


Dex ember 1951 


spent 20 percent (with somewhat over half by the $1 to 
$5 million group), while noncorporate manufacturers ac- 
counted for the remaining 4 percent. 

When investment trends are examined by size of firm it is 
found that all size groups experienced the same general 
movements during the postwar years—rapidly rising fixed 
investment in 1946 and 1947, slower rates of increase in 
1948, declines in 1949, recovery in 1950, and substantial 
expansion in 1951. There were, however, significant dif- 
ferences among the size groups in the relative magnitude 
of the annual changes. These differences which are dis- 
cussed below were found to be generally true within manu- 
facturing industries. 

Though there was little difference between the two largest 


size groups——$5 million to $100 million and $100 million and 


over—in the year-to-year percentage changes, these larger 
firms differed substantially from the trends of corporations 
with assets under $5 million. In both 1946 and 1947 the 


former groups expanded considerably more relatively than 
did the smaller firms. It is also interesting to note that 
there was a similar difference in behavior between companies 


with ets between $1 million to $5 million and those with 
assets under $1 million. The relationship between size and 
relative capital expansion was generally reversed in 1948 
with the larger firms showing the proportionally smaller 
rise in expenditures. 

These results suggest that in 1946 and 1947 when supply 
was the major limiting factor, the larger firms were in a 
better position to obtain delivery of capital goods than were 
the smaller companies. As capital goods output increased 
and demand pressures by large manufacturers eased, the 
smaller corporations were better able to satisfy their deferred 
demal 

(-apital o itlays by the smaller firms declined proportion- 
ately more in 1949 and increased relatively more in 1950 
than did those of the larger companies. These trends are 


probably due to the differential cyclical impact on various 
groups of firms. It has generally been found that 


of the larger firms are less sensitive to changes 


size 


operations 


Table 3.—Manufacturing Corporations’ Postwar Capital Expendi- 


tures and Gross Capital Assets, 1945! 
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in activity than are the smaller firms. A special study of 
1949 actual and anticipated capital outlays by manufacturers 
supports this conclusion in that year. 

The study found that, among manufacturers reducing 
their 1949 capital spending more than one-fourth from 
earlier plans for that year, changes from expectations in 
sales and net earnings were given as the principal reason 
relatively more frequently by small firms than by large 
companies.” 


Table 4.—Manufacturing Corporations: Percentage Changes in 
New Plant and Equipment Expenditures by Total Assets-Size ! 











Total assets size 


Year | Under $1 | *! — ayy $100 million 
million million million | 924 over 
| ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ae ee 
(Percentage change from previous year) 


1946 +17.8 +50. 6 +91.0 | +89, 7 
1947 +13.5 +26.5 +31.0 | +33. 9 
1948 +15.3 +14.6 | +3.8 +8.9 
1949 ; —31.1 —18.4 —18.6 | —21.8 
1954 +8.6 +23.0 +4.2 +0.5 
1951 : +39. 4 +43. 0 4-49. 4 | +59.9 


Size based on assets as of the end of 1948. 

2 Based on actual expenditures through September 1951 and anticipated expenditures 
for the fourth quarter reported by business during late October and November. 

Sources: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, and Securities 


and Exchange Commission 


All sizes of firms contributed to the upsurge in capital 
expenditures following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
However, the relative expansion from 1950 to 1951 by firms 
with assets over $5 million was greater than that of com- 
panies with less than $5 million of assets. While this was 
found to be true in most industries, the differences in the 
proportionate changes in capital outlays by size groups 
within industries were narrower than in the all-industry 
aggregates. 

The greater spread in the aggregates was in part due to 
the emphasis at this stage of the mobilization program on 
increasing capacity in basic materials—fields where due to 
high capital requirements large companies predominate. In 
addition, allocations of scarce materials during the latter 
part of 1951 were more stringent in nondefense industries 
such as apparel, furniture and lumber—areas weighted 
more heavily by the smaller firms. The effects of these 
factors are more clearly shown in the quarterly data (see 
table 5). Capital outlays by firms with assets under $5 
million reached their peak in the second quarter of 1951 
and started to decline in the third quarter. Firms with 
over $5 million of assets anticipate spending at record rates 
during the final quarter of 1951 (and in the first quarter 
of 1952).° 





Industrial patterns in postwar investment 


As can be seen in chart 2 and table 2 every major manu- 
facturing industry underwent a substantial postwar expan- 
sion and modernization of productive facilities—with some 
variations in the magnitude and timing of these outlays. 
The variations in the early postwar years reflected the degree 
of participation in the war effort and other war influences as 
well as normal demand and technological factors. How- 
ever, these special influences disappeared in the later post- 
war (but pre-Korean) period, and the variations seemed more 
closely related to sales, earnings, competitive conditions and 





?See “Business Investment Programs and their Realization,””’ SurveEY or CURRENT 


Bustness, December 1950. 
* These movements among the various size groups may be slightly affected by differences 


in seasonal patterns—especially in those quarters based on anticipatory data. 
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the many other variables usually determining producers’ 
investment decisions. 

These divergent trends may be more readily seen by ex- 
amination of the data broken down by durable goods and 
nondurable goods industries. It should be noted that both 
of these aggregates contain ‘‘defense’’ and ‘‘nondefense’’ in- 
dustries—although there was a greater concentration of ‘“de- 
fense’’ industries in the durable goods category. From 1945 
to 1946, outlays by durable goods industries almost doubled 
while those of the nondurable goods group were up somewhat 
more than 50 percent. 

In part this reflected the greater demand pressures by both 
consumers and producers upon the durable goods industries 
Equally important, these industries had to undergo by far 
the larger reconversion to peacetime products. A doubling 
of capital goods outlays from 1945 to 1946 was quite typical 
‘among the durable goods industries, while the expansion and 
replacement programs of primary iron and steel and electrical 
machinery brought 1946 outlays to two and one-half times 
those in 1945. The smallest increase in the group was about 
50 percent in the “nonwar” lumber, furniture and miscella- 
neous group. Only the chemicals and paper industries 


among the nondurables as much as doubled—except for 
tobacco manufactures which increased almost four times 


from an extremely low figure in 1945. 

With some of the most urgent demands met in 
plant and equipment expenditures by durable goods manu- 
facturers increased only 10 percent in 1947, while nondural 


1946, new 


goods producers raised their investment rate by anot! i) 
percent. Among the durables, only the primary metals 
capital MULIAVS 


producers showed significant increases in 


while declines occurred in professional and scientifie instru- 
ments and motor vehicles—the latter reflecting the decision 
by major automobile producers to continue to produce their 
current models. In nondurables, on the other hand, every 
major industry expanded its rate of investment in 1947 
and with the exception of rubber, leather and apparel, qui 


appreciably. 
Capital outlays by both durable and nondurabl! 


industries increased only moderat« ly in 1948 Oo al 
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[ dustry 
important 


cent, respectively—and then in 1949 every majo. 
curtailed its rate of installations The only 

changes in the investment rate during 1948 were appreciable 
Expenditures 


increases in basic steel, petroleum, and textiles 
divided 


by the remaining industries were almost equally 
between small increases and declines. 
Thus most industries in the pre-Korean 
peak rates of capital outlays in either 1947 or 1948—-with 
some tendency for the consumers durable goods industries 
to reach their peak in the earlier year. Motor vehicles and 
other transportation equipment, instruments, and apparel 
attained their peaks in 1946. However, motor vehicles by 
mid-1950 had returned to peak rates of capital expenditures 
The declines in investment during 1949 were quite uni- 


“ached their 


ears re 


form with only a few industries outside the 20 to 25 percent 
range. The patterns for the full vear 1950, however, were 
quite divergent. Investment by the durable goods industries 


increased by one-fifth with only primary nonferrous metals 
and nonautomotive transportation equipmi not contribut- 
ing to the rise. Capital outlays by nondurable manufae- 


turers, on the other hand, declined almost 5 percent with 


Table 5.—Manufacturers’ Expenditures for New Plant and Equipment, Quarterly 1947-52, by Industry 








1947 i 1948 


Industries 


Total manufacturing 


Durable-goods industries 


| 

Primary iron and steel 

Primary nonferrous metals 

Fabricated metal products 

Electrical machinery and equipment 

Machinery except electrical 
| 

Motor vehicles and equipment | 

Transportation equipment excludir | 

vehicles _ 

Stone, clay and glass products 

Other durable-goods industries : 5 21 | 
| 


Nondurabie-goods industries 


Food and kindred products - 
Beverages wie 

Textile mili products 

Paper and allied products : { 


Chemicals and allied products 24 2 
Petroleum and coal products “ 7 
Rubber products 

Other nondurable-goods industries ‘ 











1 Data exclude capital outlays charged t 
2 Data for the fourth quarter of 1951 and t 
expenditures reported by business during late O 
Includes professional and scientific instru 
and miscellaneous. 











only chemicals, paper, printing and publishing, and rubber 
products increasing their investment rat 
The annual data for 1950, however, obscure the significant 
change in investment programs W ithin the vear sy Korean 
outbreak resulted in a sharp upsurge in fixed investment by 
almost every industry and size-group As can be 
seen from the quarterly expenditures (ta 9) by the fourth 
quarter of 1950 every industry except ay land furniture 
was showing a rising investment trend, w stries 
were achieving new peak rates. For ear as whole 
only professional and scientific inst: t t peaks 
In capital oO itlavs 
(s can be seen in table 2 fixed invest nt in peti eum 
and coal) totaled $1.6 billion in 195 zZ ercent 
of total manufacturers’ outlays. The a st $8 million 
of additions in chemicals Was second t 10 
percent Primarv iron and steel, food, ; mator vehicles 
accounted for 8, 7, and 7 percent, respe¢ vy, ol the man- 
ufacturing total—while textiles and none trical ma inery 
1949 | 1950 1951 I52 
|! 
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were the only other industries accounting for more than 
5 percent of total manufacturing capital outlays in 1950. 
Among these industries in 1951, primary iron and steel and 
chemicals gained in relative importance, and petroleum and 


food declined to 18 and 6 percent, respectively, of the total. 


Technical Notes 


The annual estimates of manufacturers’ expenditures for 
new plant and equipment presented here for the years 1945 
through 1950 are based on mandatory annual reports by 
ally all manufacturing corporations registered with the 


Securities and Exchange Commission and voluntary reports 
to the Office of Business Economics by a sample of non- 
registered manufacturers (both corporate and noncorporate). 
The quarterly estimates are interpolated and extrapolated 


by the same group of nonregistered companies and more than 


one-half of the registered companies which cooperate in 


the quart« rly survey. 

In aggregate, on an annual basis, the registered manufac- 
turers 1948 accounted for slightly over 60 percent of the 
assets of all manufacturing corporations as reported to the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, while the OBE panel accounted 


for a t 6 percent (or somewhat over 14 percent of the 
nonre tered universe The table shows the coverage of 
the sample in each industry for the year 1948 
Although these samples are not random in nature the 
corpo ‘overage of from 42 and 44 percent in textiles 
and fal ated metals to 92 and 94 percent in tobacco and 
automobiles are believed to impart a rather high degree of 
accu to the industries shown in table 2. The “other” 
durable and nondurable goods industry groups are subject 
to as tantial margin of error especially the latter where 
the e of corporations in leather, apparel, and printing 
and p lishing are 38. 11, and 15 percent, respectively. 
Furthermore, noncorporate outlays in the “other’’ durable 
ar ( irable goods’ industries are larger relative to the 
total than in other manufacturing industries amounting 
to 18 tin 1948. Inthe remaining industries, estimated 
outlay noncorporate manufacturers are relatively greatest 
percent) and beverages (6 percent) and are typi- 
‘ ( In) other areas, 


The 1948 benchmark and estimates for other 


vears 

I") se estimates for 1948 were derived separately 
for red and nonregistered companies for each industry 
stra vy 7 asset-size groups by applying the ratio of 
capil ods outlays to CTOSS capital assets of the sample 
to tl oss capital assets of the universe as measured by 
retul r the tax vear 1948 to the Bureau of Internal 
Revel The industry, asset-size and gross capital assets 
for « reporting firm was determined by examination of 
the BIR transcript records. The resulting estimates were 
then a ted upward to cover all corporations by the ratio 
of sali all corporations to sales of corporations reporting 
balan heets to BIR. This ratio in 1948 was 1.01 for all 
manuine ring corporations combined 

Thus these series in level, industry classification (the 
latest Standard Industrial Classification) and degree of con- 
Si re on a 1948 Statistics of Income base With the 
excep of a few industries, the data are essentially on an 
uncor dated basis. In aggregate, 425 manufacturers with 
total a ; of $17 bilhon out of a universe with $122 billion 
of assets filed consolidated returns in 1948. On an industrial 
basis, however, 36 companies in petroleum and primary 
meta ounted for over $14 billion, or 78 percent of the 
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Percentage of Total Corporate Assets Accounted for by Sample 
Companies, by Industries, 1948 ! 


INDUSTRIES 
Durable Goods 


Percent 
WG 2 ois enna os nite 66 
Primary iron and steel 85 
Primary nonferrous metals 86 
Fabricated metal products 44 
Electrical machinery and equipment . 83 
Machinery except electrical om. ta 
Motor vehicles and equipment of 
Transportation equipment excluding motor vehicles 82 
Stone, clay, and glass products 4 
Professional and scientific instruments 64 
Other: 
Lumber products, except furniture 18 
Furniture and fixtures — 
Other industries, including ordnance . 28 
Nondurable Goods 
Total 65 
Food and kindred products 57 
Beverages 55 
Tobacco manufacturers . 
Textile mill products 42 
Paper and allied products 63 
Chemicals and allied products 76 
Petroleum and coal products _ 92 
Rubber products ew, 
Other: 
Apparel and related products e 11 
Printing and publishing aa 15 
Leather and leather products 38 


1 Based on total assets as reported to the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the 1948 tax year. 


wance has been made for corporations not reporting balance sheet data or for noncor- 


porate firm 
s Economics 


all corporations reporting on a consolidated 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Busin 
total assets of 
basis. 

In general, the noncorporate sample was considered 
inadequate to measure capital outlays by the noncorporate 
universe. Unincorporated business expenditures were there- 
fore derived for each industry by applying the ratio of 
capital outlays to sales for corporations with assets under $1 
million to noncorporate universe sales. Noncorporate ex- 
penditures derived by this method in 1948 were about 4 
percent of total outlays with about 60 percent concentrated 
in lumber, apparel, printing and publishing, and 
fabricated metal products. 

Estimates for the vears 1945 through 1947, 1949, and 1950 
were based on capital outlays reported by the universe of 
registered manufacturers and extrapolations from 1948 by 
constant samples stratified by size within industries for the 
nonregistered companies. In those instances where the 
sample of nonregistered companies was considered inade- 
quate, the samples were supplemented by the registered 
company data. Noncorporate expenditures for new plant 
and equipment in each industry were based on the invest- 
ment trends within the same industry of corporations with 
assets of under $1 million 

Adjustments were made in each vear to correct the “‘con- 
stant-firm’’ samples for biases arising out of business births 
and deaths. These adjustments were based on information 
on business births and deaths by size of firm within manu- 
facturing industries (available from the OBE’s business 
population studies) and data on plant and equipment ex- 
penditures by new firms collected in a survey of investment 
by new manufacturing firms.* 


see Revised 
Capital Requirements of New 


food. 


Fst i ft Business Population, 1920-48, Survey, June 1949, and 
Manufacturing Firms, Survey, April 1950 
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The 1939 estimates are less reliable. They were derived 
by employing two basic methods of estimation in each 
industry and choosing the figure which conformed best with 
independent estimates described below. The first method 
simply extrapolated the 1947 estimates back to 1939 by use of 
the data in the 1939 and 1947 Census of Manufacturers with 
allowance for the change in industrial classification between 
the two Censuses. The second set of estimates was based on 
multiplying the gross fixed assets of all corporations (from 
the 1939 Statistics of Income, Part 2) by the ratio of plant 
and equipment expenditures to fixed assets among companies 
registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Allowance was made for noncorporate manufacturers by use 
of noncorporate sales data. 

Two other sets of estimates were examined in order to aid 
in the selection of the final estimates. These consisted of 
Chawner’s data,’ and estimates derived by adding 1939 
depreciation and depletion charges to the changes in net 
tangible assets from the end of 1938 to the end of 1939 as 
shown in the 1938 and 1939 Statistics of Income. 


Comparison with other series 


It is the purpose of this section to briefly discuss the degree 
of comparability of these series with other series on invest- 
ment and related data. 

Although the present series utilize the same definitions and 
industry classification as those of the 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures and the 1949 and 1950 Surveys of Manufactures, 
the use of company-wide rather than plant outlays results 
in differences in the estimates. The census data cover only 
manufacturing plants while the new series cover all estab- 
lishments both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing owned 
by manufacturers and exclude manufacturing activities of 
companies engaged primarily in nonmanufacturing pursuits. 


§See Manufacturing Capital Expenditures, Survey, December 1941 and May 1942 
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The net result of this difference in scope is that the new 
series in each major industry is higher than its census counter- 
part. These differences become especially large in those 
areas where consolidated reports to BIR are most prevelant. 
Thus petroleum and coal, primary metals and chemicals in 
1947 account for $1.6 billion of the $2.3 billion excess in 
aggregate capital outlays over the 1947 census figure. In 
general, however, the industrial trends in the 1947-50 period 
are quite close in both the census and the new series. In 
aggregate, the 1949 and 1950 estimates in the latter series 
are 18 and 14 percent, respectively, lower than 1947. The 
corresponding census figures are 15 and 14 percent. 

Reconciliation of the plant and equipment expenditures 
series with related construction and producers’ durable 
equipment components of the gross national product must 
wait until completion of the revision of the nonmanufacturing 
segments of the former series. It may be repeated here that 
the gross product components differ conceptually primarily 
in their measurement of investment in automobiles, and in 
the inclusion of capital outlays charged to current account 
and outlays by farmers. These estimates generally use a 
commodity-flow approach and measure the output of all 
types of capital goods destined for use by domestic business. 
The OBE-SEC series measure expenditures by users for 
capital goods for which depreciation accounts are maintained. 

The new series in classification and scope are directly com- 
parable with the OBE’s series on manufacturers’ sales, orders 
and inventories as well as the Office’s data on the number of 
manufacturing businesses. These new series differ from the 
national income series on corporate profits and entrepre- 
neurial income by manufacturing industries primarily in that 
the latter series are still on the previous Standard Industrial 
Classification. 

Relative to the Federal Trade Commission-Securities and 
Exchange Commission financial reporting series in manu- 
facturing, the major difference arises out of the FTC-SEC 
use of a completely consolidated universe 
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THE ENLARGED NEW EDITION-FIRST SINCE 1947-CONTAINS 


National income and product statistics, 1929-1950 


A review of economic trends in the past two decades 


e 
a 
@ The basic principles underlying national accounts 
@ An explanation of methods and sources 
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Allowance for inflation: constant vs. current dollars 





and affiliated sales agencies. 





This 1951 edition, like the original, is not included in the Survey of Current Business 
subscription, but is sold as a separate publication by the Superintendent of Documents 
A list of Department of Commerce field offices where it 


may be procured appears on the inside front cover of this magazine. 


Price $1.00. 
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Farm Income and Marketings: Revised Data for Page S-2! 
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Oash receipts from farming | Cash receipts from farming 
— 
| 
Receipts from marketings and CCC loans Receipts from marketings and CCC loans 
= Year and month mR. : i — 
“tg Livestock and products flaw. Livestock and products 
, Total Crops . a on Total Crops 4 \ Srey 
Total Dairy Meat | Poultry payee Total Dairy Meat | Poultry 
- products, animals | and eggs . products/ animals and eggs 
Annual total Annual total 
a i an a 
84 5 784 2 936 2 848 Rg 1. 626 485 | 1931 6, 369 6, 369 2, 532 3, 837 1, 277 1, 742 747 
‘ 5, 585 2, Vil 2, 675 577 1, 500 452 1932 4, 735 4, 735 1, 84 2, 75 Ys6 1, 159 562 
( 7 6. 007 (or 2 909 630 41 4s. 1933 », 439 5, 308 2, 465 2, 843 1,004 1, 228 515 
f 6. 24 Os 157 669 ot 42( 1934 6, 760 6,314 2, O85 3, 329 1, 146 1, 465 614 
f ) 6,0 O07 132 ty 14 5M 1935 7, 647 O74 2, 957 4,117 1,310 1, 897 TW 
6, 30% 6 3% ; 125 68 68 499 | 1936 8, 634 8, 356 3, 627 4, 729 1, 478 2, 271 828 
7 7, 737 4, 02 708 74 2S ‘ 1937 9, 1 8, 819 3, 906 4,913 1, 525 2, 350 862 
; 10. 74 ‘ OR7 LO 109 739 § 1938 &, 149 7, 703 3, 191 4,512 1, 388 2, 190 | 807 
7 13, 467 6, ot 6, 477 1, 2M 4, 09 872 | 1939 8, 582 7, 819 3, 295 4, 524 1, 346 , 271 | 775 
4 14, 570 7,64 6, 925 1, 522 4,04 1, 10¢ 1940 9, 056 &, 332 3, 435 4, 897 1, 520 2, 392 | 833 
2, A 12, 60 6, 658 O48 29 079 1, 148 | 1941 11, 619 11, 075 4, 605 6, 470 1, 3, 233 | 1, 147 
§ f s f 4, 169 5 O47 2K s4 820 1042 16, 136 15, 486 6, 439 9, 047 2, 3: 4, 767 1, 732 
&, 584 8, 584 4 4, 269 l 2, 204 7H 1043 20, 003 19, 358 7, 892 11, 466 2, 5, 834 2, 585 
», 549 149 1,8 4, O7F 1,4 2, 230 SSO F 1044 21, 153 20, 377 9, 040 11, 337 2, & 5, 706 2, 473 
pa 202 4 4, 808 fi 2, 364 19 F 1945 22, 162 21, 420 9, 419 12, 001 3, 5, 906 2, 807 
21 19 5, 472 2, 778 1,038 | 1046 D5, 32¢ 24, 554 10, 835 13, 719 3, 7. 7, 045 2, 711 
4, 87 679 1, 566 2, && 1,095 | 1947 30, 068 9, 754 13, 231 16, 523 4 9, 340 2, 926 
) i 68 2 771 1.019 | 1948 30. 480 0, 223 13, 136 17, OR7 4, 9, 359 3, O89 
ss l ss i f 2 1, 754 2, 1,124] 1949 28, 197 28, 012 12, 586 15, 426 3, 8, 383 3, 088 
200 11, 290 y 6,179 1, 838 017 1, 187 | 1950 | 29, 056 8, 773 12,575 | 16, 198 3, 9, 403 2, 842 
) J 1 OM R64 186 1. 2 48 1.002 
Monthly data Monthly data 
x 2, 2 002 1, 263 2 739 220 | 1950: January 2 2, 321 1,175 1, 146 272 686 178 
] 619 1, O82 27 87 210 February 1, f 1, 633 504 1, 039 262 595 173 
5 1, 2 f48 1, 284 { 708 253 March 1, 748 1, 716 526 1, 190 306 662 212 
5 1, Sif “4 1, 262 (467 268 April 1, 729 1, 679 48. 1, 194 314 648 214 
1, 912 Ais 1, 304 As 637 276 May 1, 882 1, 841 448 1, 393 368 776 215 
2 2, (4 68 205 (43 251 June 1, S85 1, 851 HO 1, 291 361 689 211 
2 s 1, 187 7¢ 241 July 2, 417 2. 404 1, 116 1, 288 345 708 215 
7 1, 142 1, $2 7 249 August 2, 600 2. 92 1, 192 1, 400 332 813 237 
, 5 ofS September 2 ) > OF 1, 461 1, 504 310 925 256 
T 9 x fis October 627 6 1, 066 1, 49 308 1, O55 274 
) . 274 His 71!) November § ] 1, 784 1, 007 286 Ys 320 
‘7s wy 1s 27 44 75 December 2, 78 2, 76 1, 268 1, 497 300 853 337 
Monthly aver 
i 4 049 1, 28¢ 699 257 age 2, 421 2, 398 1, 048 1, 350 314 7384 237 
Index 0) Indexes (unadjusted)—1935-39= 100 
k i ! ‘ irm Rect marketings and Physical volume of farm 
CCE ur k | ‘CC loans marketings 
I ck estock Livestock Livestock 
Crops Tr ( Tot Crops and Total Crops and 
produ product products products 
42 4 332 139 148 132 | 1950: January i 15 302 159 180 143 
7 219 2s 109 4 12 February 24¢ 210 273 112 95 125 
2 s 12 4 139 March 259 186 313 116 ™) 143 
106 32 113 7¢ 141 April 2 171 314 lll 66 145 
ess) 21 ‘ 124 87 152 May 278 158 367 120 63 163 
271 i] 137 ) 151 June 279 ys 340 121 79 153 
367 12 6s 138 July bf 395 339 148 158 141 
104 19 166 1m 147 August 91 421 368 153 164 145 
} 6 tw 187 239 148 Septem ber 447 16 396 169 193 151 
199 643 )j 211 ,. 164 October 545 695 434 202 252 165 
444 559 59 188 227 159 November 5] 630 423 177 252 165 
446 18 165 1s¢ 149 Decem her 417 44s 394 153 154 1533 
Monthly aver- 
2 71 s 151 158 145 age 361 370 355 145 140 149 
De ‘ment of Acriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics Data through 1950 have been revised to incorporate changes in methods of estimation 
to reflect certain rev ns of production, disposition, or price—or {some combination thereof. The xi covered by the revision varies among the items, 
tances. Revised indexes and revised monthly value data prior to 1949 are not presently available from the compiling agency. 
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Every month in the year the Survey of Current Business reports the latest economic developments, and analyzes 
them for the business world. For more than a year it has been detailing the transition from “business as usual” 
to accelerated defense mobilization. In the cold figures of its 40 pages of business statistics—more than 2.600 
series in all-—the dynamic movement of the national economy is measured and recorded. 


Every 2 years, business indicators are rounded up for a 300-page review of recent statistics in the light of 


those for years back—all the way back to 1935. These are published in BUSINESS STATISTICS—the statistical 
reference for current business analysis, a supplement to the statistical series which appear in the Survey of Current 
Business. Providing monthly data from January 1947 through December 1950 and annual averages of monthly 
data from 1935 through 1950, it is a basic handbook for businessmen and economists—particularly useful for 


those now engaged in defense work. 


use of the data. Definitions of the statistical units employed, 


@ Business Statistics prov ides complete coverage ; 
methods by which they are collected, and adequacy of samples 


with business indexes on production, shipments, orders, inven- ’ 
tories, farm marketings, income—statistics on plant and are among the items included. In addition, the notes direct 
equipment expenditures, construction, employment, wages, the reader to sources of monthly and annual data prior to 
pay rolis, postal receipts, securities and commodity markets January 1947 and call attention to changes in the nature of the 
authoritative figures on exports, imports, transportation and 
communications, commodities, and many other classifications 


data affecting their comparability. Exact sources are listed, 
All tables carry complete annotations for meaningful use. 


for business use. ; wee a 
@ Business Statistics continues a chain of prior 

® Business Statistics presents comprehensive descrip- Statistical Supplements to the Survey of Current Business 
which appeared in 1932. 1936, 1938, 1940, 1942, 1947 and 


tions and explanations of all statistical data covered in its 
tables and in the monthly Survey of Current Business, 
furnishing the reader with information essential to the proper 


1949. and provides historical coverage for many series as far 


back as World War I. 


$1.50 per copy, Business Statistics is now available from the nearest Department of 
Commerce field office or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE “ OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 





Monthly BUSINESS STATISTICS 








, 
HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in Bustness Statistics, the 1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
oF Cul Business. That volume (price $1.50) contains monthly data for the years 1947 to 1950, and monthly averages for earlier years 
ba ofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1947. Series 
added 1 since publication of the 1951 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (f), respectively, the accompanying foot- 
not where historical data and a descriptive note may be found. The terms “unadjusted’’ and “adjusted” used to designate index 
nu! ir values refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation. 
| ‘ nt to October 1951 for selected series will be found in the Weekly Supplement to the Survey. 
95 95 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the I» at Dereanr | Febr Septem- 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey October wy = . January | 7 March April May Tune | July August | ber | October 
el be | } | | | 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 
260. 1 ong. 4 274.3 
( ] 177.4 180. 4 
2 183. 168.8 171.9 
132.7 137.1 140.5 141 1 
f 7.8 
» R. 7 a | 
I ‘8.8 48.1 49.1 
24 23. ¢ 23. 4 
6.4 16.3 17.3 
. 8.3 8.2 8.4 
( 
42. 2 42.9 Ee ® | cencdcccodloncoasocec!euneqeuianeed 
( | & 4 
] 27.0 
27.8 18. 4 
8.2 8.9 2.3 ‘28 
6 57 @ 
G 7 319.0 27.8 327.6 ’ 
| m4 Ws, 2 1.7 202. 5 
4 1s 25.9 25.3 
+9 109 110.0 
+ ( f ) 4. 2 67.2 
( y. 60.1 65.6 55. 7 . 
2 23.9 22. § 21.5 ‘“ 
2 25.9 27.2 2. 1 
11.8 10 15.9 6. 1 
2 2.7 .0 Rot, Mine 
47.8 53.4 “0.4 68. 2 
‘ 2.3 9 46.6 
2.4 21.1 21.4 21.6 
| S 244.1 249.9 253. 2 
I 2 27.4 28. 0 28. 4 
| 2 2 216. 8 221.8 224.7 ae 
| 6.8 &. 5 20.1 22. 2 ‘ on 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCI 
4 234.1 236. 4 244. 4 243. ( 243.3 245. 5 249.0 249. 8 251.0 252.4 253.7 | * 253.6 257.5 
Vi ] t i 158 1). ( 162. 2 164. 8 lf 166. 4 167.1 167.4 * 168.3 169. 9 
f 5 61. ¢ 163.4 165. 9 168, 2 68,8 169. 9 170.6 170.8 r171.7 173. 5 
‘ 7 72. 4 73.7 75. ( 74 75. 2 74.8 74.5 75.0 74.9 
{ { H 44 44 44.9 45 4 45. € 16.0 46.2 46.4 46. 6 
19. 8 m1 m 3 a») 20.3 20.3 20.5 
23.9 24 24 25. 7 26. 7 27.3 27.8 28. 4 28. 8 29. 5 29. 8 * 30.0 31.5 
3.6 3.4 3.7 3.4 7 3.5 f, 3.4 3.4 3. 6 
7 1.8 S 2.8 8 3.8 8 3.8 3.8 3.8 
4 i is 50.5 48.2 47.7 48.1 {x 48.0 49.2 49.7 r 48.3 50. 2 
; l 2 18.8 19.2 19.7 20.2 a 20.0 19. 7 20.1 20.7 20.8 
11.8 12. ¢ 12. 1 12 12 12.8 2. ¢ 12.7 12. 5 12.8 
214. ; 21 223. 4 221. 4 222. 2 225. 2 227.8 229 230. 1 230. 1 231.3 * 232. 1 234. 5 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 
All : mil fa tr K17 r 4. 863 r5 913 | r 5,844 |... 
‘ 9 474 r? 154 r 2 802 ’ 2,841 . 
Vi ~ . 183 a 203 r 199 
I 2 $12 "377 _ 
P { 12 3 r 120 
} ; r RY ’ 933 
( i4 34 467 °1,374 
iustment 
¢ lisposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product above 
{ 1 beginning 1945; rev ns prior to the last quarter of 1950 are shown on pp. 16 and 20 of this issue of the Survey. Minor changes in the nonmanufacturing 
cor ange in method of rounding 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 








FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS! 


Cash — — sprung, including Government 
mil. of dol 





payments, total_.._.____- 
Farm aa and CCC loans, total do 
Crops. do 
Livestock and. products, total. do 
Dairy products... -..._. do 
Meat animals__._. i a do 
Poultry and eggs... ........ do 
Indexes of cash om oe from marketings and CCC 
loans, unadjusted: 
All commodities.......__...._____. 1935-39 = 100 
in aT do 
Livestock and products._. d 


ted: 


Indexes of volume of farm anarhotings, unadjus 
a | commodities... ..___- 1935-39 = 100 


rops Fe 
yh ore and products.._._____- 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


10 
do 


Federal Reserve Inder 
Unadjusted, combined index. 


EEE ee 
Durable manufactures. _. = 
Iron and steel__...____ “a do 
Lumber and eae ; do 
Purmeeure.......... ; 


Machinery 

Nonferrous metals and products 
Fabricating -_- i 
Smelting and refining i 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Cement.......... 
Clay products 
Glass containers 1c 
Transportation equipment 
Automobiles (incl. parts) do 


Nondurable manufactures 
Alcoholic beverages 
Chemical products... ee 

Industrial chemicals nat d 

Leather and products_. d 

Leather tanning i 
ars lo 
Manufactured food products do 

Dairy products d 

— packing i 
fruits and vegetables do 


Paper and products 
Paper and pulp__. 
Petroleum and coal yueeusts 


Gasoline. __ 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products ; 
Textiles and products 
Cotton consumption 0 
Rayon deliveries____. io 
Wool textiles Mitaciens ( 
Tobacco products______- 


UN ‘ 
lve Ahn ieee a 2 c 
Anthracite_____....-- dens 
Bituminous coal 
Crude semana 


Metals___._. ‘ 
Adjusted, combined index - do 
Manufactures.____- BRS do 


Durable manufactures.- do 

Lumber and products 0 
Lumber.. 

Nonferrous metals 
Smelting and refining 

Stone, clay, and glass products 
Cement... 
Clay products 
Glass containers 


Nondurable manufactures < 
Alcoholic beverages 
Chemica] products 
Leather and products 
Leather tanning 
Manufactured food products 
Dairy products 
Meat packing_. ‘ 
Processed fruits and vegetables ‘ 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 


tData through 1950 have been revised to incorp: 


extending back to 1910 in some instances, are showr 
oO’ Seasonal factors for a number of industries wer 
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| | 
3, 627 3, 407 2, 785 2, 539 1, 899 
3, 615 } 391 9 765 2 510 1. 873 
1, 966 1, 784 1, 268 965 557 
1, 649 1, 607 1, 497 1, 545 1, 316 
308 QR 300 32 17 
1, 05 99. RF 99 769 
274 320 ; 915 A) 
545 l 4 378 281 
69. 630 448 t28 195 
434 423 4 408 346 
77 139 104 
252 { 126 79 
65 149 123 
220 7 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
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| 
| July 


| May | June Septem- 


Novem- Decem- Octot 
ber | ber ber _ 
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October January August 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 






































INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued 
Federal Reserve Index—Continued 
Adjusted —Continued 
N tur Continued 
‘ irahble manufactures—Continued ; 
: i product 1935-39= 100 202 201 197 204 | 207 208 | 214 212 | 208 190 196 197 196 
If do 193 191 189 192 | 197 | 198 204 200 | 198 183 189 192 191 
: hing do 179 174 75 170 | 177 176 183 176 171 166 174 179 177 
do 165 171 153 177 179 170 177 172 171 | 161 183 | 177 185 
Mir do 166 1fo 157 164 158 158 | 164 165 165 | 156 | * 165 | ’ 167 ? 171 
M do 141 130 126 130 131 127 140 151 145 | 132 | ’ 134 | * 137 | 
| | | | 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIESS ¢ 
| 
I 1), total mil. of dol 41, 197 40, 611 42, 246 45, 899 44, 796 44, 205 43, 440 44, 737 43,073 | °41,742 | * 45,068 | * 41, 357 44, 063 
M t do 20, 684 20, 524 1, 048 22,560 | 22,261 | 22,605 22, 479 23, 434 22,133 | ° 21,268 | * 21,776 | * 20,700 22, 370 
do 9, 756 9, 682 9, 869 10, 430 10, 390 10, 851 10, 739 11, 150 10, 383 9,685 | * 10,029} *9, 533 16, 633 
tric do 10, 928 10, 842 11,179 12, 130 11, 871 11, 754 11, 740 12, 283 11,750 | 11, 583 11,747 | * 11, 166 11, 736 
\ tr e. tota do & 481 s ” & 5OF 0 761 9. 222 8, OR4 | & 684 8, BRS 8, 679 &, 384 &, 824 ’ 8, 366 9, 126 
hment lo 2, 855 2. 705 2,77 273 3.011 | 3. 0% 2 92 2, 892 2. 789 | 2, 624 | 2,770 | 2, 686 2, 842 
! t hment do 5, 626 ( 5, 822 6, 488 6, 211 | 5, 934 5. 759 5 901 5, 890 4, 760 6, 054 * 5, 680 6, 284 
| ! 12, 032 11, 767 12, 60 13, 578 13. 313 12, 616 | 12, 277 12, 420 12, 261 12, 090 12,468 | * 12, 291 12, 567 
| 4, 470 4, 009 4, 55€ 5, 115 041 | 4, 572 4. 267 4. 220 4, 208 4, 000 4,173 4, 1469 4, 216 
P | 7, 562 7. 668 & 047 8, 463 8, 272 | 8, 044 | 8, 009 8, 140 | &, 053 8, O89 8, 205 ’ 8,122 | 8, 352 
t x vaiue end of 1 ntl | | 
f dol 57, 112 8, O54 60, 434 62, 050 63, 416 65, 249 67, 361 68, 981 69,442 | * 70,268 | * 70,083 | * 69,931 | 70,061 
M do 0, 947 32, 24 33, 2 34, 120 34, 657 35, 557 36, 908 38, 068 39,009 | * 39,908 | © 40, 580 ie 41,098 | 41,209 
r de 14, 809 15. 644 lf ) 16, 877 17, 251 17. 576 18, 171 18, 923 19,508 | * 20, 303 r 20,931 | * 21,371 | 21,662 
trie 1o 16,048 | 16, 601 16, 894 17,243 | 17,406 | 17,981 18, 737 9.145] 19,412] 19,605] 19,650] 719,727] 19,637 
' de 8 TTF 9. Or 9, 388 9) 475 9 715 9° 940 10. 107 10. 270 10. 151 10,315 | 10,074] +10,072!| 10,101 
nt lo , RAO 4,00 aL 4.170 4, 328 4. 474 4, 672 4, 880 4, 887 | 5, O45 | 4,961 | °4,918) 4, 924 
ent 1 4, ODF 5 O02 92 5 305 i 287 5 466 5 4 5 200 5, 264 | 5, 270 5, 113 r 5, 154 | 5,177 
I iT 17, 390 17, 704 17, 79 18, 455 19, 044 19, 74 20, 34 20, 643 20, 282 | 20, 045 19,429 | * 18, 761 18, 661 
| 7. 728 & OnE 8 OOF 8. 257 8. 484 9. 197 9. 508 0, 684 | 9. 562 0, 404 | 9, 154 ’ 8, 603 8, 669 
tore lo 9, 6 0, 644 9, 608 10, 198 10, 560 10, 546 10, 748 10, 959 | 10, 720 10, 551 | 10,275 | * 10,068 ¥, 992 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS} 
if dol 22, 216 20, 592 21, 028 22,177 21,176 23, 662 21. 851 22, 603 21, 912 ’ 19,618 * 22,562 | * 21, 657 23, 964 
i 10, 502 9, 5OK 9, O84 10,014 9, 725 11, 457 10, 630 10,827 | 10, 567 8,838 | © 10,270 9,963 | 11,421 
lustrie T 11,714 1,001 11, 04 12, 163 11, 451 12, 205 11, 220 11, 776 11, 345 10, 781 12,292 | * 11,605 12, 543 
! 20, 684 20, 524 21, 048 22, 560 22, 261 22, 605 22, 479 23, 434 22, 133 ’ 21, 268 * 21,776 | * 20,700 22, 370 
tota T 9.756 9. 68 9. 889 10, 430 10. 290 10, 85) 10, 739 11, 150 10, 383 "9, 685 r 10, 029 * 9, 533 10, 633 
de 1, BOS 1,81 1, 92¢ 1, 056 1, 830 1, 953 2.072 2, 158 2, OF 1, 974 1, 872 r 1,740 1, 943 
products d 1, 000 1, 07 1,124 1,173 1, 176 1,171 1, 230 1, 184 1, 064 1, 026 977 973 1,140 
I t 1 eq ent lo 1, 069 1,012 1, O35 1, 122 1, 092 1,140 1, 023 1,044 1, 000 870 1, 056 1,082 1, 092 
' ‘ il do 1, 481 1, 525 1, 552 1, 65 1, 726 1, 796 1, 772 1, 801 1, 760 1, 708 1,728) *°1,680) 1,892 
M ‘ t do 1, 650 1, 5 1, 578 1, 648 1, 666 1, 850 1, 691 1, 872 1, 734 ° 1,467 r 1,648 * 1,471 | 1, 508 
‘ lo 350 377 362 360 201 | 407 52 478 444 514 522 ’ 533 579 
I fixture do 308 32 28 297 206 350 322 336 292 244 278 | 264 | 288 
xcept furniture 1c 726 713 719 778 743 754 782 775 713 623 658 r 590 | 715 
roduct ] Ti 527 485 533 535 570 506 584 548 508 540 r 495 | 530 
and : f truments dc 213 20: 227 228 279 245 239 257 225 232 223 * 204 | 226, 
( r i rdnancs lo 556 554 8 683 656 608 650 661 544 519 526 r 549 | 631 
lustries, tot ic 10, 92R 10, 842 11,179 12, 130 11, 871 11, 75 11, 740 12, 283 11, 750 11, 583 11,747 | * 11,166 | 11, 736 
t 2, We 2, 869 092 206 3, 234 }, 228 3, 235 3, 431 3, 151 3, 032 2, 046 2,056 3, 152 
4n¢ H 545 5R5 506 504 484 574 Sue 591 658 ° 508 449 
I fa ‘ i 274 2a 27 291 287 261 281 288 272 278 290 * 269 | 339 
t I 1,151 l 1,17 1,314 1, 351 1, 308 1, 354 1, 432 1, 279 1, 182 1, 164 * 1,086 1, 106 
4 ! luct R54 R48 OF 1. 059 926 797 68 7% s4] W440) 854 * 606 TSS 
" t nroduct , 0s 22 279 29 337 18 204 307 315 298 315 * 257 262 
} juct | 632 641 649 688 681 699 680 1! 686 637 A906 roe 691 
I ing d 632 654 (2s 675 693 A06 757 TRE 745 740 755 779 M46 
( roduct ! 1, 448 4 1, 468 1, 628 1, 500 1, 628 1, 506 1, 643 1, 543 1, 535 * 1,577 1, 521 1, 562 
I il product dc 1, 836 mei 1,8 1,811 1, 832 1, 856 1, 853 1, 887 1, 884 1,912 * 2,023 * 2,000 2,112 
I t do 402 7 420 454 434 459 439 432 433 438 467 429 | 
| 
Ir t 
| t tota di 1), Ame RT 4.4090 35. 034 35. 970 37. 054 8, 262 39, ORS * 39, 840 * 40, 243 * 40, 500 40, 834 
t di 14, 742 15, 44 6, 202 16, 797 17, 304 17, 763 18, 331 19, 178 19,740 | ° 20,383 | © 20,846 * 21,227 21, 431 
trie | 15, 844 6, 54 "4 17, 612 17, 730 18, 207 18, 723 19, O84 19, 344 | 19, 457 19, 396 ’ 19, 363 | 19, 403 
} t | 
; a | | 
) | | | 
, 7 | 
| t tota i 0. 047 2, 248 , 4, 12% 35, 557 36, GOS 8, 068 39,009 | *39,908 |} 40,580! 41,008 | 41. 299 
tr tota ! 14, 809 5, 644 f } 16, 877 17, 57¢ 18, 171 18, 92 19, 508 20,303 | * 20,91 | °21,371 | 21, aA2 
d 2, 27¢ 2, 329 m4 2, 37 2, 204 2, 208 2, 324 2, 353 2, 426 2, 508 * 2,602 | 2, 673 
‘ o a 1 GRR 1 738 74 1. 791 1, 828 1, 872 1. 962 2, 056 2, 133 2, 278 * 2,376 | 2, 426 
‘ equipment ___.d 1, 628 1,718 1, 897 1, 959 2, 077 2, 180 2, 338 2, 465 2, 574 2, 684 ’ 2,706 2, 723 
v ent rs ) ac 3 304 3. 468 651 789 4, OOK 4, 136 4, 2Re 4,410 4, 500 4, 627 4,728 4,815 
‘ ment a 1. Re 2 Of 2 144 2 200 217 5 * 7 2, 300 2, 455 + 2, 480 2, 521 | 2, 639 
I t i 762 8 OE 1, 034 1, 211 1, 273 67 1, 473 1, 657 1, 757 * 1,879 | 1, 899 
at 462 400) r, 5S ATS 57 578 612 601 SRN 568 | * 571 | 549 
, sant @ oes 69 789 829 R52 ROG 90 ye 10 1, 008 1,017 1, 031 1,018 | 1,019 
roduct 2 uM 62s 64 680 711 741 62 801 837 | 837 ’ 836 | 827 
tif truments d is 502 s 533 Me 549 57 " 635 | 649 681 ° 690 | 699 
‘ i ce d 1, 068 1, 127 1, 131 1, 136 1, 208 1, 251 1, 208 1, 406 | 1, 458 | 1,483! 1,443! 1, 394 
, "See note marked “‘4"" on n. 8-2 
‘ he cludes only inufact ng and track Busir inventories as shown on p. S-1 cover data for types of producers, both farm and nonfarm. Unadjusted 
‘ hown below on | Ss nd S-4; those f ‘ 1 whok trade, on pp. S-8, 8-9, and S-10 
4 ( ents of busir ale and invento ave been re ed; for earlier data and appropriate explanations of changes in classifications, see pp 5-24 of the 
) M er les and ! es have been re 1 ty ng 148, wholesale trade beginning 1939, and retail trade beginning 1940; moreover, the adoption of revised 
f iring beginr \ e 1948 data resu wi discontinuity of industry figures for earlier periods 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and epee notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 








MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 


AND ORDERS+t—Continued 


Inventories, end of month—Continued 
Book value (adjusted)—Continued 

Nondurable-goods industries, total__ mil. of dol 
Food and kindred products do 
EE l 
‘Tobacco manufactures. _____- 
‘Textile-mill products jolie 
Apparel and related products 
Leather and leather products 
Paper and aliied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products ; 


New orders, net (unadjusted), totalt 
Durable-goods industries, total? 
Primary metals ae : 
Fabricated metal products 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Machinery, except electrical 
Transportation equipment, including 
vehicles and partst I 
Other industries, including ordnancet 
Nondurable-goods industries, total 


Unfilled orders (unadjusted), totalt 
Durable-goods industries, totalt 
Primary metals____- 
Fabricated metal products 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Machinery, except electrical 
Transportation equipment, including 
vehicles and partst - mil 
Other industries, including ordnancet 
Nondurable-goods industries, total 








OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS 
TURN-OVER 


Operating businesses, end of quarter, total 
Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Service industries i 
SEE 
Wholesale trade... _ 
All other__.._- ; i 


New businesses, quarterly total 
Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Service industries 
Retail trade___. 

Wholesale trade 
All other........ 


Discontinued businesses, quarterly total 
Contract construction. 
Manufacturing : 

Service industries ‘ 
mote Grede............... 
Wholesale trade 
All other.......-. 


Business transfers, quarterly total ic 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 States) num be 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES? 


Failures, total__ _____- number 
Commercial service 
Construction 


Manufacturing and mining 
Retail trade aoa cans 
po ee 


Liabilities, total._.............- thous 
Commercial! service pein 
Construction a 
Manufacturing and mining 
Retail trade a ‘ ; - 
— | Rt ae d 





r Revised. » Preliminary. ? Revised 
}Begirning with this issue of the SuRvVEY, t 
shifted from the “other industries’”’ category to the tr 
1950 for the indicated series are available upon req 


October 
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1 1950 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through — _— 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ae Neos Febru- | 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October vem | January | ary March April | May June July August 
Bier: | 





T 


Septem- | 
ber ber | October 








COMMODITY PRICES 





PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS | | | | 








I | ucts§ 1910-14 = 106 28 27¢ 286 300 313 311 309 308 | 294 =| 292 291 0 
" ( te 238 250 258 275 283 276 275 271 252 | 244 239 247 
( 219 224 40 254 245 247 244 | 236 34 C*i 233 =| 239 
ISS 192 202 14 222 221 222 223 | 23 | 2s 216 | 219 
42 428 436 442 440 437 438 438 438 430 423 445 
44 34¢ } 347 351 359 363 357 329 | 291 23 | 304 
207 194 192 204 202 209 4 75 | 207 201 | 188 
‘ 138 188 2 324 333 265 22 239 204 181 161 171 
500 l sO 374 379 386 35, a0) | 317 294 285 } 296 
I pat 209 32 340 343 340 ; 332 326 337 340 
358 357 Oi 391 425 428 428 418 414 416 411 | 410 
D ( 261 267 2 286 285 280 273 70 272 277 | 283 204 
I le 201 200 249 203 20% 217 15 221 222 231 247 247 
| 
} | 
14 " 253 25 257 262 207 272 273 72 272 271 271 271 272 
254 25 257 260 264 209 260 27 270 270 270 268 268 
251 254 257 264 270 274 27 274 273 273 273 275 277 
4 g 
14 — 100 1 2 2F 272 27¢ 280) 283 283 282 282 282 282 283 
103 Is 110 113 111 109 108 107 104 104 103 105 
| 
RETAIL PRICES 
135-39 = 100 193. 9 194. 9 108. 4 202. 4 204. 9 205. 8 205. ¢ 1M. 5 206. 4 206. 6 208. 1 * 207.4 | 209. 0 
| 
< | \ | 
t ‘ } 158. € J 160.3 168.3 170.0 169. 1 162.9 165. 2 ’ 166.3 r 168.1 | 148. 8 170. 5 
167.9 168. 7 168. 9 168. ¢ 165.9 165. 6 166. 5 166. 7 ’ 167.7 169. 4 
‘ x Dey Labor | 
39 = 100 175. } 178.8 181.5 183.8 184 184. f 185. 4 185. 2 185. 5 185.5 | 186.6 1 187. 
s 22. 0 203. 1 203. ¢ 204. f 204. 0 203. 3 203. 6 209.0 208. 9 
: 21¢ 221.9 226. 0 2263. 2 225. 7 227.4 226. 9 227.7 227.0 277.3} 229.2 
. uct 85. 4 187.1 187.5 188. 3 SS. 2 188. 4 189.0 188, 7 189.4 | 189.4 
) . i 22. f 204. 4 14. 204 20% 203. 9 205. 1 205.9 26. 4 207.9% 
89. 8 203. 9 214.1 224.3 217.1 214.8 221.6 219.9 218.5 208. 9 205. 1 210. 8 
f 5 9 On? 4 23. | 70). 1 272. 2 272. ¢ 8 271.6 273.2 275.0 275.6 | 276.6 
atior 142. ( 14: 2.8 143.3 143.9 144.2 144 43. € 143. 6 144.0 144.2 | 144.4 | 144.6 
6. 8 mi. 8 6.8 17.2 97.2 7.2 6.9 7.3 97.1 97.2 97.3 | 97.3 97.4 
9.2 m™.& a 7 202.3 204 0. Ws. 202. 4 202. 8 203.7 24.2 | 204.9 205. 8 
. a wUS. < 207.4 209. 7 210.7 211.8 2 212.5 212.4 20.8} 211.1 210. 4 
: 132. 9 133. 2 4.0 134.7 ‘ 135.7 136. 2 136.8 137.5 138. 2 
s 160. ¢ 162 63.2 64 164 165. 0 164. 8 165. 0 165. 4 166. 0 166. 6 


WHOLESALE PRICES? 








I t of I t 
A 1926 ex 10K 169. 1 75 180.1 183. ¢ 184.0 183. 6 182.9 181.7 179.4 178.0 177.6 178. 2 
lis f 169 173. 1 175. 5 175. 8 176.1 176. 2 175.5 175. 1 174.4 174.2 174.3 
180. 2 1e4 g7 192. ¢ 199.1 199.4 197.7 195. 5 194.7 189, 9 187.5 ’ 187.0 188.8 
f s 185. ( 187.1 187.5 18 186. 4 180. 0 174, 0 170.0 168. 8 168.3 
77.8 ‘ 87.4 194.2 202. 6 203. 8 202. 5 199. ¢ 198. 6 194. 0 190. 6 189. 2 192. 4 
wy oO 186. ¢ 192.0 188.0 189. I 185. € 178. 6 72.0 180. 4 181.6 187.3 
is 204. 9 222. 2 238. 2 241.2} 240.9 234. 8 235. 8 233. 9 3.1 297 8 295, 2 
( ' uct ie 166.9 168.8 172. 4 176.7 179. 2 179.3 179. 2 179. ( 177.8 176. 0 174.9 174.8 174.8 
172. § 75. 2 179. 0 182. 2 187.6 186. 6 185.8 187 186. 3 186.0 187.3 188. 0 189. 5 
: 153.8 ‘ 157. ¢ 162. ( 166.3 164. § 164. § 163. ¢ 162.3 162. 3 161.9 | 160. 4 161.3 
160.8 64 4.4 l 173.0 170. 3 166. ¢ 1.9 163. 4 167. 5 169.0 170.3 173.8 
i 129. 5 10.4 8. ( 13¢ 142.4 139. 9 140 ‘ 146. 3 144.3 142.6 141.9 143.9 
M 223.7 223. 4 233.7 242.7 255.2 254. 5 2 257.2 255.2 254. 6 256. 9 258. 4 260. & 
| r I ; ‘ 
" I 63.7 166. 7 170.3 171.8 172.4 172 171. 170. 5 6 167.2 166.9 166. 7 
8.9 8 221.4 22¢ 228. 1 228. 5 228 227.8 225. 6 7 222. 5 223.0 223. 6 
apey - 70 1 a. 8 180.8 180.8 180.8 180. 8 4 179.5 179. 5 179. 5 
0. 2 1.8 ee 147 17 147.1 147 47.2 147.2 147.2 147.2 147.2 
a4 18. 4 6.8 1.8 61.2 361 5.8 l 342.8 ’ 343.3 344.4 
145.7 48 154. 9 162 164.0 164. 4 164 163.7 161.6 158. 0 159.8 161.3 
( t 132. 2 7 9. ¢ 144 147.3 | 146. 4 147.9 145.7 142.3 139.4 140.1 140.8 141.1 
1 ¢ 134 f 138, 1 139.0 138. 2 145. ( 15.2 144.1 143. 1 144. 4 144.7 144.7 
terial 61.1 163. 8 17 184. 4 185. 2 185 184. 5 85. 2 185. 3 184.7 184. 6 184.1 184.1 
111.2 118.1 118.1 118 117.8 l 116.1 119.0 117.8 118. 5 120.2 
160 171.8 180. 9 200. 4 217 214. ¢ 198. 7 18 161.2 139 139. 8 141.9 142.6 
H 8.1 aR. f s 7 137.8 137.9 138. 1 128. 8 138.8 
) ) 10 107 197 10% & M4 ¢ 104.9 ' 197.0 197.4 
‘ 4 a ‘ ‘ * +] (4.7 f 4 64 i 
RS 0 x ’ x ’ m8 02.9 m8 04.1 94. 7 
118 18 s ! 4 12 7 120. ( 20. 4 120 120. 5 120.5 
, yw Ff 2 ] VIS 7 Z is 208. 2 2 t 2 a f 2 Uf 22 Q r 21 7 21 > | 208 5 
/ ‘ 74 1s 7.8 { 207.8 | 284.3 2X0. 7 299 1 r 995 3 2%). 9 
204.9 7 9294 29 2 OR 228 227 214.8 rH S ’ 105.5 104.5 
. 4 209 219.4 23 2 2 223. 8 22 222. 4 222.1 221.8 216. 3 
8 166. 9 170. 2 74.7 175. 4 78. 8 180. 1 \ 179. 5 178.8 175.3 ° 172 171.7 
Ri). f 186. 2 186. 9 193. 4 195.9 a 196.3 104. ¢ 188. 2 * 183.1 181.8 
f 159. 2 162.7 163. 2 163. 2 163. 1 16% 161.5 161.9 | 161.6 | 161.2 161. 1 
Tr } for ¢ sp t R78 
! 1 ) 249; feed grains and hay, 224; tobacco, 424; cotton, 345; fruit, 172; truck crops, 249; oil-bearing crops, 307; livestock 
~ i 1 Dp 249 
*, lual ix ‘ ‘ ; 
prelin iar sed to incorporate corrections received the onths f ving Any additional corrections received are incor- 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 
1950 and Sopere notes are shown in the | Stenate, | Teen | Febru. | | j _ 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey October he “ei ber January | » ary | March April May June | July | August | “°f vey , October 
| | ‘ 
Cc OMMODITY PRIC ES—Continued 
z — - — ——— 
WHOLESALE PRICES@—Continued | | | | | | 
| i j 
U. 8. Department of Labor indexes:t—Continued 
Commodities other than farm prod., etc.—Con 
Metals and metal products_____- ...1926= 100 178. 6 180. 4 184. 9 187.5 188. 1 188.8 189.0 188. 8 188. 2 187.9 ag 189, 1 191.2 
Iron and steel__._....... iennitbnse do 173. 2 174. ¢ 182. 1 185. 7 185.7 185. 6 185.9 185. 9 185.9 185.9 85.9 85.9 186 0 
Nonferrous metals ae de 173.3 181.7 182. 5 187.9 191.1 183. 5 184.1 182.8 178. 2 175. € 6.4 180. 4 
Plumbing and heating.....___......___do 177.2 182. 5 183. f 183. 7 183. 7 183.7 183. 7 183. 7 183. 5 183. ¢ S44 4 184 : 
Textile ees. EE ae Se do 163. 1 166.8 171.4 178. 2 181.1 183. 2 8 182. 1 177.7 173.2 LST 
Sk ower mune ace é do 147.7 151.4 155. 4 161. ¢ 163.9 163.9 9 164.0 164.0 164.8 - en @ 
Cotton coals. staal meine do 225. 7 231.7 236. ¢ 239. 2 240.5 239.9 236. 2 234.1 228.7 218.8 ‘ ¥ 12 
Hosiery and underwear Te AD do 109. 2 111.4 113.7 115.2 113.8 113.5 113. 5 113.4 112.9 111.2 08.0 
Rayon and nylon... ieiantenied do 42. 5 42.7 43. 43.1 43.1 43.1 43.1 43.1 43.1 43.1 { 13.1 
ee * F ic 65.3 69.0 75 RH, 1 an. 8 OO. 8 85.2 76.3 73.2 , 1 fm —") ¢ - 
Woolen and worsted goods... _- do 189. 1 192. 7 195. ¢ 217.4 227.3 240. 2 243. 7 244 225. 3 18. 2 207. 4 6 é . ° 
EE io 131.3 137. € 140.5 142.4 142.7 142. 5 142.7 141.7 141.7 138.8 8 8 129 9 
ee aes ees. .......--<<~---- dc 78.1 R2 82. 5 82.8 82.8 82.8 82.8 82.8 82.8 82.9 R29 82 9 "RD 9 
Paper and pulp__.._______- de 173. 4 178.7 189 196. 5 196. 5 196. 3 196. 2 196. 2 196. 2 197.2 198 199.7 100. 5 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
As measured by-— 
Wholesale prices___..._- Re attach 1935-39 = 104 47.5 46.8 45.8 44. ( 43.8 43.7 43.8 44.( 44.2 44.8 { { 45.1 
Consumers’ prices... .__- ee lo 56.9 56. 7 55. 9 55. 1 54. 4 54.2 54.2 ) 54.0 53.9 ) f 3.4 
Retail food prices___.......- eneewi : do 47.5 47.4 46, 3 45.1 44.2 44.2 44.3 44.0 44.1 43.9 ‘4.1 44. 13.6 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 
| = | | ne 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
New construction, total________-. mil. of d 2,77 2, Be 23 2, 10 1, 97 ? 188 2, 387 2, 55é 2, 729 2, 793 2 859 g > 714 
NN —_ de 2, 025 1, 901 1, 721 1, 586 1, 518 1, 603 1, 673 1, 739 1, 859 1, 804 We r 1.204 1 ann 
Residential (nonfarm).....-...... ; do 1, 247 1,1 1, Of w2 827 852 MAD sal "939 047 44 * 949 "943 
New dwelling units.__..____- do 1, 145 1, 04¢ 72 834 75 775 795 785 R35 RA 3 84 840 
Additions and alterations -_- do 84 7 62 55 ta 61 71 si 8S x 9 } 89 
Nonresidential building, emnape farm and public F . 
utility, total_____- ipaticodaiadad mil. of dol 382 403 5 78 R4 399 407 ‘ 463 465 459 ‘ 500 
Industrial ____- oe oba i 112 12 125 129 135 142 150 162 178 10 s , => 
ae i io 136 149 22 121 28 12 131 1% ; , &3 
Farm construction................-- di 95 81 72 7 & 126 134 108, 
ss ERE =e do at 279 247 229 22¢ 264 283 5 3 2¢ 343 . 353 
SE iccusesnecess itienweideniaenbacsea 748 668 ' 455 5 714 817 R7I 899 « 14 
ee a Seebaiaia do 3 ti 42 44 4 d 69 
Nonresidential building. ai dabiehdlaia do 247 228 21¢ 224 21 251 292 2 316 10 
Military and naval____----- eer 28 2F 24 29 29 39 59 2 79 on ’ 12 
EE i do 265 221 I v5 65 110 160 215 2) FM) 9 9 aA) 
Conservation and development. __- do 84 7é 65 6 49 64 73 | NI 83 RF "ft f “79 
Pe Sc cecsicocneccceneccun do oF 8€ 75 73 66 79 86 | 92 95 | 96 ~~ = a3 
| ! 
CONTRACT AWARDS 
Construction contracts awarded in 37 States (F. W 
Dodge Corp.): 
FE : number 49, 604 46, 856 40, 168 8,121 42, 057 48, 37¢ 49, 498 52, 700 44, 755 44. 334 48. 219 42 425 42 725 
6 ..thous. of dol__{1, 135, 815 |1, 087,062 |1, 168, 432 91, 043, 248 |1, 140, 527 |1, 267, 450 |1, 374, 991 |2, 572, 961 |1, 408, 922 |) 370 a30 /|1. 292 & 1. OR2 RSF 51 419 
Public ownership. -_-...........--- do 308, 118 20, 42¢ 81, 33 05, 94 2,032 | 418, 457 456,319 |1,474,166 | 583.1461 @18 370 | | 4RA 452 i, 604 
ving i nabescameoncsesoot 827,697 | 766, 636 787, 102 737,307 | 808, 495 848,993 | 918, 672 |1, 098, 795 825,786 | 764. 464 77 >| 765° 124 44.815 
Nonresidentia! buildings: 
a number 4, 83 4, 868 4, 532 1,614 3, 198 4, 222 4, 259 4, 421 4, 465 4 406 ‘ 4 558 4775 
lS A thous. of sq. ft $2, 58 $1,472 40, 069 43, 97 7,099 $3, 301 41, 473 44, 804 41, 162 20 GP¢ 4 7R2 
Valuation veeteks thous. of dol 126, 82 134, 894 190, 375 461, O1¢ 431, 166 469,254 | 518,021 |1,633,908 | 553,280! 536, 533 ‘ 1044 418. 203 
Residential buildings: : 
Projects. - - cS) number 42, 960 40, 368 4, 152 2, 455 7, 742 42, 497 43, 197 45, S5¢ 7, 588 37.173 REA 7R9 4. 152 
Floor area__-_.-- ee thous. of sq. ft 64, 045 60, 81¢ 56, 35 19, 30K 60, 859 65. 761 65. 180 7 “ 60. 496 ES £23 ‘ 138 59 154 
ES thous. of dol 529, 867 196, 682 178, 58: 420, 918 531, 14¢ 574, 569 590, S48 661, 004 545, 152 548. 144 r 6 179. 71 106, 247 
Pubiie works: 247 
SL ditvuntambctmnasuarnuses number 1, 445 1, 235 1,151 77 838 1,318 1, 583 2, O1F 2, 204 2, 151 } 1, THé 1, 457 
| RTE TSE thous. of dol 119, 633 106, 572 160, 227 128, 53¢ 123, 962 166,435 | 183, 080 186, 868 183, 973 190, 8&4 60. 368 14] 101, 903 
Utilities: 
| Ee number 369 R5 3 279 279 339 459 407 LOO 514 4 2 351 
OE CTE ...-....-thous. of dol 59, 495 48,914 39, 247 2, 778 54, 253 57, 192 83, 042 91, 091 126, 527 104, 269 Q Oy 7.342 5 066 
Value of contract awards (F. R. indexes 
Total, unadjusted __--- — 1923-25 = 100 25 Q7¢ 268 272 220 307 424 435 436 329 0 oT 56 
Residential, unadjusted. pain arihe do 285 272 OF 259 OTF 07 33] 25 | 317 —~ 0 2 — 
Total, adjuste ase Sperngwes do 299 At 2 bd 32: w4 373 | 61 374 303 - 1 -~ | AR 
Residential, Sajasted. dius do 294 284 297 12 311 292 283 27¢ 2x9 298 292 + 279 264 
Engineering construction: 
Contract awards (E. N. R.)§__.-... thous. of dol 950, 526 |1, 012, 046 |1, 424, 619 fi, 266, 892 |1, 271, 065 |1, 406, 456 |1, 053, 434 |1, 267, 995 |1, 027, 087 |1, 378,640 [1,145,715 | 917, 158 |1, 026, 973 
Highway concrete pavement contract awards:© 
A et .-thous. of sq. yd 3, 605 3, O84 3, 738 5, OA 4, 836 4, 920 4, 959 5. 946 7, 562 | 9, 248 4 OR 4 342 > 2H 
oe ilisdeetninh debeniei ebllini do 50 299 28 206 1, 222 | 690 066 | 1, 278 2, 841 | 4.33 714 158 275 
ETE ee CR ; do | 1, 634 1,314 2, OF 3, 199 2 400 2, 326 | 1, 957 2, 329 1, 939 | 2, 840 1. 436 1. 68] 803 
Streets and 0 Ee ‘ do. | 1,920 | 1, 471 1, 645 2, 252 |! 1,214 | 1, 904 | 2, 036 2, 339 2, 782 | 73 2, 358 202 1,777 
* Revised. 1 Data include some contracts awarded in prior months but not reported. 
o'For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities 


tSee note marked “‘t”’ on p. 8-5. 
§Data for November 1950 and March, May, and August 1951 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks, 
© Data for November 1950 and January, May, and August 1951 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 
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NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN | 
BUILDING 
New per nent nonfarm dwelling units started | 
(U. 8. Department of Labor) num ber 102, 500 87, 300 93, 600 85, 900 80, 600 93, 800 96,200 | 101,000 132, 500 | + 90,500 85, 000 91, 000 86, 000 
Urban building authorized (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) 
New urban dwelling units, total number 56, 873 49, 129 59, 551 52,726 | 43,572 54, 283 53, 932 57, 703 83, 912 46, 056 48, 392 50, 887 43, 102 
Privately financed, total do 55, 210 44, 588 44, 697 49,576 | 29,717 50, 660 50, 360 54, 626 47, 055 41, 657 46, 686 49, 777 42, 109 
Units in 1-family structures do 43, 761 36, 244 34, 810 39, 847 32, 958 41, 198 42,696 | 43,957 37, 860 33, 291 38, 074 , 204 35, 552 
Units in 2-family structures do 2, 323 | 2, 056 1, 747 2,813 2,111 2, 816 2, 843 | 2. 514 2, 622 2, 306 2, 631 2,979 2, 439 
Unit multifamily structures do 9, 126 6, 288 8, 140 6, 916 4, 648 6. 646 4, 821 8, 155 6, 573 5, 970 5, 981 6, 504 4,118 
Pul financed, total do 1, 663 4, 541 14, 854 3, 150 |} 3, 855 3, 623 | 3, 572 3, 077 36, 857 4, 399 1, 706 1, 110 993 
indexes of urban building authorized | | 
Number of new dwelling units 1935-39 = 100_ * 327.9 274.1 322. 1 286.9 235. 2 205. 5 | 310. 5 | 319.8 473.2 259. 1 281.9 4 > | eee 
J sation of building. total do r 496.5 | 404.4 40.2 433.7 334.7 440.2 | 444.2 | 464.7 563.8 401.9 437.0 4... | Renee 
N , iential building do ’ 662.6 558. 6 654.3 581.2 507.8 617.5 678.3 692.3 1, 021.8 558. 7 601. 6 4 3 Seq 
N nresidential building do 424.1 323.4 374.8 348.8 224. 6 340.5 302. 0 308. 8 260.7 289. 5 333. 3 i | See 
A t ilterations, and repairs do 311.9 268. 6 249.7 322.8 231.2 | 300.5 | 287.3 357.6 | 320. 5 340. 8 336. 3 ° 314.2 |.... 
| 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES | | 
Depart f Commerce composite 1939 = 100 226.7 227.6 230. 4 232.9 | 234.6 234.7 236. 0 237.0 * 237.3 * 237.4 * 237.5 * 238.6 239.3 
Aberthaw iustrial building) 1914= 100 339 357 373 |----.-----|----- 374 |.... 
Amer Ay rai 1 Co.: | | 
Average es eS 1913 = 100 515 | 514 517 523 524 | 525 527 528 | 531 535 535 536 538 
Atlant do 542 | 541 | 543 550 550 | 550 556 557 | 557 557 561 561 562 
New York ; do 534 535 | 536 541 542 542 544 545 | 545 545 545 f BAS 
Zan } do 479 475 477 44 485 485 488 490 490 495 495 495 495 
St | do 502 | 5O1 | 504 511 511 512 | 512 512 | 529 530 530 532 532 
4 ciate eral Contractors (all types do 371 371 371 374 374 376 376 378 379 379 378 377 379 
E. H. Boeck nd Associates, Inc : 
Apartments, hotels, and office buildings | | 
Brick i nerete.__U. 8. avg. 1926-29—100 220.9 | 222.9 | 224.7 228. 2 229. 6 230.5 | 230.7 232. 6 233.2 233. 4 233. 5 234.2 235.1 
Brick i steel do 221.9 | 223.9 226. 4 229.9 231.6 232.6 | 232.8 234.3 | 234. 6 234.6 234. 8 235. 6 236. 4 
} k " 1 do 233.2 | 233.7 236.9 240.1 242.7 243.3 243. 6 245.0 244.9 244.2 244.4 245.7 246.8 
( i] and factory buildings | 
; " 1 concrete : do 222.9 | 224.8 226.3 230.0 231.3 232.1 232. 2 234. 5 | 235.0 235. 4 235. 5 236. 1 236. 8 
I k ar teel do 221.5 223.4 225.9 230.0 231.9 232. 6 232.7 234.5 | 234.9 235. 1 235. 2 235.8 236. 5 
Brick and wood am do 227.9 | 229.3 232.4 235. 6 238.1 238. 7 238.9 240.4 | 240.5 240. 2 240. 4 241.5 242.5 
} do 238.9 237.9 241.3 244.5 | 247.1 247.7 248.0 249.0 | 248.7 247.7 248. 0 249.7 251.1 
. do 206. 2 208. 2 211.0 215.6 | 217.7 218. 4 218. 5 219.7 | 220. 2 220. 5 220. 5 221.0 221.5 
Residence 
Brick oe eS le do 233.7 234.2 237.4 240. 5 243.1 243.7 243.8 245.1 | 245.1 244.6 244.8 246.1 247.3 
Frame do 233.0 232.7 236. 1 239.1 | 241.7 242.3 242. 5 243.6 | 243. 4 242. 5 242.8 244.3 245. 6 
*ngines > News-Record: | 
; Ruild ; 1913 = 100 388.9 390. 1 391.8 397.0 398.0 298.8 402.7 400. 8 | 400. 4 400. 1 400. 5 403.4 404.5 
Conatruction: do 527.9 528.7 530 536. 7 537.9 538.7 | 543.9 542.7 542.4 542.8 543. 2 546.5 547.2 
Bu. of Put Roads— Highway construction | | 
Comt ‘ tandard mile 1925~20 = 100 155. 7 - 159.7 | Dee Ratetnenn eecccece BUS.6 Bictacccsne 
| | 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS | | | 
Production of selected construction materials, index | 
Unadiusted 1939=— 100 186. 2 173.2 155. ¢ 156. 5 42.5 168. 6 169. 5 | 180. 9 175.4 156. 8 176. 6 4 ji. eee 
A diusted do 168. 1 74.8 | 176. 0 183.3 | 72.7 178. 4 170. 5 | 171.0 163. 9 147.4 156. 0 i, + 2 Rete 
| | | 
REAL ESTATE | | | 
| | 
Home mortgages insured or guaranteed by | | 
Fed. H 4 New premium paying | | | 
thous. of dol 241,423 | 235,742 | 204,030 224,671 | 175, 821 180, 081 161, 584 164, 669 146, 237 145, 738 153, 744 131, 485 144, 506 
Vet. Adr Principal amount do 332,201 | 356, 491 350, 366 | 360,574 | 324,755 | 293,236 | 298,950} 291,906 | 283,195 | 275,375 | 324,238 | 279,167 | 206, 748 
Federal Home Loan Banks, outstanding advances | | 
t titutions mil. of dol 730 | 767 Sle 758 | 747 | 752 762 774 816 770 752 747 760 
New i fall savings and loan associa- | 
t : al thous. of dol 449,963 | 393, 857 370, 681 384, 008 351, 142 | 440,210 | 437, 967 475,383 | 473,885 | 439,615 | 486,435 | 439,308 | 486,999 
By purpose ur 
Home truction — 140, 655 123, 134 117, 079 129, 183 | 112, 008 141,496 | 140, 547 153, 678 149, 225 132, 330 149, 788 139, 951 154, 763 
Home purchase do 213, 888 182, 978 163, 447 153, 984 148,936 | 190,539 | 193,359 213,666 | 219, 331 207, 123 224, 819 200, 025 220, 506 
Refinancing do 34, 415 32, 002 36, 579 38,786 | 34,473 40,879 | 39, 685 38, 687 38, 289 37, 613 42, 184 36, 551 42, 704 
Repairs a econditioning do 16, 951 13, 804 13, 693 13, 311 | 12, 638 16, 948 16, 285 18, 870 | 18, 107 17, 831 18, 917 17, 571 18, 558 
All other purposes do 44,054 | 41,939 | 39,883 48, 744 43, 087 50,348 | 48,071 50,482 | 48,933 44,718 50, 727 45, 300 50, 378 
New ’ mortga recorded ($20,000 and | | 
under). ¢ ated total thous. of dol__'1, 544,410 /|1, 457,073 |1, 320, 895 [1, 331, 083 |1, 182, 753 /|1, 369, 284 [1,370,848 |1, 443, 538 |1, 422, 262 |1, 370, 201 |1, 448, 967 |1, 308,421 |.......__. 
Nonfarm for ires, adjusted index 1935-39=100 13.1 11.9 12.8 12.9 12.6 12.1 11.2 11.3 | 11.2 es ee 
Fire loss thous. of dol. 49, 953 55, 790 66, 820 68, 686 69,136 | 71,507 62, 965 58, 744 56, 403 52, 220 55, 416 53, 398 54, 660 
| | 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
ADVERTISING | | 
Advertising lexes, adjusted | 
Printers’ Ink, combined index 1935-39= 100 365 377 371 394 | 388 377 393 394 | 385 410 418 411 429 
(+ enon do 342 342 | 319 347 | 344 343 338 | 355 | 350 368 376 379 403 
Newspaper do.___| 322 | 344 | 338 302 | 314 296 337 | 324 | 303 314 319 304 307 
Outdoor do 360 | 359 372 356 | 380 327 | 340 | 323 331 319 340 * 314 341 
Rad do 282 | 287 272 283 | 281 | 280 | 286 286 | 283 279 269 239 7 
Tide ad ng index do....| 3088] 3001) 200.1 318.8 | 335.5) 3242) 332.9 328. 4 328. 9 294.7 318.9 327.0 |... 
Radio adver ng | 
Cost of f ties, total thous. of dol | 16, 170 15, 704 15, 833 16, 708 | 14, 972 | 16, 434 15, 920 | 16, 593 14, 867 11, 746 11, 804 11, 861 eonupavete 
Autor incl. accessories do 339 | 355 399 538 | 349 | 378 385 379 303 227 256 ._ meats 
Drugs a toiletric do 4, 649 | 4, 415 4, 277 4,826 | 4, 192 | 4, 452 4, 535 4, 829 4, 375 3, 124 3, 060 | Ge Because 
Electric household equipment do 142 | 142 134 147 128 144 139 147 129 137 143 Ue ee el 
Finance do 228 234 | 259 251 | 248 303 | 276 288 | 294 269 298 ter 
Food t drinks, confectionery do 4, 341 4,319} 4,240 4,702; 4,251 4, 683 | 4, 443 4,607 | 3,954 3, 278 3, 325 Rg aaa: 
Gasoline and oil do 505 | 545 563 570 | 515 | 549 465 479 | 454 432 440 | FD Per ‘ 
Soap, cleansers, etc ’ do 1, 877 1, 786 1, 831 1, 603 1,445 | 1, 659 | 1, 647 1, 785 1, 649 1, 073 1, 204 | 5, 5 Mabaereace 
Smoking materials do 1, 853 1, 781 1, 797 1, 844 1, 698 | 1, 958 | 1, 901 1,914 1, 831 1, 375 1,331 | 5, SP icccoceuueel 
All other do 2, 237 2, 217 2, 332 2,228 2, 148 | 2, 308 2, 130 2, 162 1, 878 1, 832 1, 747 | 1, GED lucscctoncs 


* Revised » Preliminary 


3’ Data reported at the beginning of each month are shown here for the previous month. 
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ADVERTISING—Continued 


rs og eavereuing: 

a thous. of dol 
oe a accessories. __......... do 
Automotive, incl. accessories_______- do 
Building materials. _._._.........._- do 

s and toiletries_________- do 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery -- do 
Beer, wine, liquors a do 
Household equipment and Saupoties. P do 
Household furnishings_- do 
Industrial materials___.............-. 0 
Soaps, cleansers, etc...............-. do 
Smoking materials. -_.........._-- : do 
a do 

Linage, total..............- ......-thous. of lines 
Newspaper advertising: 

Linage, total (52 cities)_............_._- do 
a de 
| ST de 

ES d 
ASE do 
i (ws) i do 
i do 
POSTAL BUSINESS 
Money orders, issued (50 cities) :§ 
Domestic: 
Se thousand 
SESS eae thous. of dol 
PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 
Seasonally adjust: ~~ ia totals at annual rat 

Goods and services, total_- bil. of « iol 

Durable goods, total. ..______- do 
Automibiles and parts do 
Furniture and household equipment___do 
Other durable goods do 

Nondurable goods, total. _________- do 
Clothing and shoes__.____________ ( 
Food and alcoholic beverages ‘ 


Gasoline and oil 

Semidurable housefurnishings 
Tobacco . : ( 
Other nondurable | goods : ‘ 


CS e do 
Household operation__._._____- Ee d 
eg ES i 1 
Personai services ___- 


aes ‘ 
Transportation... weveeeeeees Vee 
Other services_. Fatt d 


RETAIL TRADE 


All types of retail stores:t 

Estimated sales (unadjusted), total__ mil. 

Durable-goods stores 9__..._._______-- do 
Automotive group......._..._._____- di 

Motor-vehicle dealers......._..___- do 

Parts and accessories : do 
Building materials and hardware group ¢ 


mil of ¢ 

Lumber and building materials dc 

Hardware ae 7 
Homefurnishings group é 

Furniture and housefurnishings - 

Household appliances and radios 
Jewelry stores. . 
Other durable-goods stores 9 - 


lol 


’ 
di 
ak 
d 
de 
dad 


Nondurable-goods stores 9 _________- 
Aye parel group.-____- 
en’s clothing and furnishings. 
Women’s apparel and accessories 


Family and other apparel______. 
|. 2 a 
RE 
Eating and drinking places 9 - é 
Food group? -_........_._- de 
Grocery and combination - , do 
aE ...do 
Gasoline service stations. Se ~ 
General-merchandise group. do 
Department, including mail-order ? _d 
Variety . de 
do 


Other general-merchandise stores___- 
* Revised. 
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March | April May June | July 
| | 
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4. 62 &79 
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2, 93 | 1, 483 
5 84 5 450 
6, 628 5, 838 
2, 695 2, 354 
4, 072 GAY 1,654 
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1, 324 1, 381 1,478 
13, 353 13, 111 8, 23 
i vt 221 260 
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174, 482 ] 14] 152, 186 129, 627 
10, 158 11, Sie 10,814 ). 807 
» 627 2, 4 2, 214 2 S4e 
3% OFS 6, 120 { 23. 600 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Novem- Decem- Febru- ; Septem- 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October | “por her * | January ary March April May June July August ta October 
oe Nibble AF 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued | | | | 
| 
All types of r Continued | | 
Estimat ted), total—Continued | 
N Continued | | 
O tores 9 ...mil.ofdol | 739 774 1, 059 816 | 772 | 838 749 752 732 692 746 ’ 731 959 
213 233 OF 912 207 | 290 195 204 210 186 200 r@2iil 348 
A d 527 541 663 604 565 | 618 554 is 522 | 506 547 520 611 
| 
Est t total do 12, 032 11, 767 12, 603 13,578 | 13,313] 12,616 12, 277 12, 42 12,261 | 12,090 12,468 | + 12, 201 12, 567 
i 4,470 4, 099 4, 5A 115 041 4, 572 4, 267 4, 281 4, 208 | 4, 000 4,173 4, 169 4, 216 
2, 336 2, 156 2, 481 2, 638 2, 669 2, 352 2, 134 2, 218 2,172 | 1, 994 2, 131 r 2,116 2, 150 
2, 2Ut 2, 029 2 2 450 2 486 2 200 2 OO2 2 ORS > OF1 | 1, 867 2,008 1.977 2,017 
l 130 ! } 189 | 183 152 l 2 121 | 127 127 139 132 
I iy | RRO 82 R4( 1. 034 9O8 | O65 Q3¢ ( RRO | 878 858 | R38 RBG 
652 | 603 755 797 707 OF Oy 645 651 625 r 597 626 
l 230 { 24 279 | 258 240 4( 235 226 223 241 241 
0 é art 836 | 693 641 RR 92 592 630 r 634 632 
4) IN { 479 41¢ as 373 384 398 | r 3R8 306 
317 252 261 357 277 24 { 220 208 231 | 246 | 235 
10 Qs 104 11! 103 104 " i) 4 92 | 94 93 
( 417 8 1 4 459 { 476 469 442 162 r 488 476 
7, 562 7, 668 &. 047 8, 463 8, 272 ® 044 8 009 8 &, O53 8, ORD \ 295 r 8,122 8, 352 
\ 792 789 826 936 850 771 RY 827 78 S18 S1Y ° 777 R18 
189 1R¢ 189 221 209 171 180 87 17 201 197 r 170 185 
! If " 0 458 17 207 { 1 10 307 314 r314 324 
] 168 172 178 200 TSE 177 17 181 170 17¢ 174 165 176 
l 12¢ 129 17 139 | 131 124 138 | 130 13 134 | 128 132 
S 369 379 | 382 564 68 371 369 372 r 368 373 
| ’ 92 go 910 037 940 958 925 958 950 929 942 r 043 O46, 
732 2, 80; 2, 927 3, 020 031 | 012 2, 997 056 3, 042 3,162 | + 3,084 3, 076 
2, 18¢ 2,2 2, 38 2, 433 2,445} 2,434 2,417 2, 45 2, 462 | 2,554) +2, 491 2, 469 
‘ +f r 44 ASH 86 78 80 601 ‘RO } 608 593 607 
( 628 644 681 724 722 715 | 604 681 690 | 683 | 685 706 
( 1, 406 1, 41 1, 538 1, 658 1, 523 | 1, 422 | 1, 449 1, 478 1, 454 1, 535 | 1, 488 1, 480 
| R52 RAR ) 1, 061 951 R53 RRQ 883 RR4 926 905 R83 
219 200 2 232 222 222 22 34 227 245 | 231 236 
( } tor RF 4 +6 349 546 44 62 343 364 | 352 360 
( 761 0 807 820 826 780 790 761 781 | * 776 O54 
220 | 2i¢ 221 234 242 219 220 222 221 227 | r 222 348 
\ j A4) 554 8] 6 84 560 570 550 541 554 554 | 605 
I oe 
18, 187 19, O15 17, 071 17, 871 19, 131 20, 757 20, 837 20, 570 19, 718 18, 777 18,715 | + 18,882 19, 424 
I 712 8, 261 7,92 8,177 8, 577 9, 760 9, 990 9, 870 9, 583 | 9, 072 8, 638 r 8, 465 8, 639 
é do 10, 475 10, 754 9, 148 9, 694 10, 554 10, 997 10, 847 10, 700 10, 135 9, 705 10,077 | + 10,417 10, 785 
Ad do 17, 390 17, 704 17, 79 18, 455 9, 044 19, 743 20, 34¢ 20, 64 20, 282 20, 045 19,429 | + 18, 761 18, 661 
I t ft 7, 735 8, 060 &, O95 8, 257 8, 484 9, 197 9, 508 9, 684 9, 562 9, 494 9, 154 r 8, 693 | 8, 669 
‘ do 2, 296 2, 444 2, 368 2, 341 2, 435 2, 849 3, 151 239 3, 141 3, 058 2, 921 * 2,717 2, 682 
} ware gr ip 
a il of dol 2, 054 2,10 2, 232 2, 289 2, 2, 364 2, 347 2, 349 2, 367 2, 436 2, 393 2, 303 2, 401 
| io 1, 626 1, 692 1, 68 1,779 l 1, 950 1, 989 1, O85 1,977 1, 940 1, 828 1,770 1, 701 
do ¥ 607 j 606 651 6658 655 639 632 635 r 506 581 
é ‘ P é d 1, 16 1, 21 1, 217 1, 242 1 1, 383 1, 443 1, 456 1, 438 1, 428 1,377 r 1,307 1, 304 
» } t 1 0.f 9 644 9. 698 10, 198 10. 560 10, 54¢ 10. 748 10, 959 10, 720 10. 551 10,275 | + 10,068 | 9, 992 
lo 2 148 2 158 2 198 2,32 2, 398 2, 239 2, 3h » 498 2, 586 2, 588 2, 475 r 2, 386 2, 295 
671 658 644 67 707 711 719 72 704 710 702 r 699 682 
1 1, 938 1,9 1,974 2, 08 2,144 2, 156 2, O80 2, 072 1, 004 1, 909 1, 873 r 1,941 2, 001 
, 009 ¥) 3 117 3, 252 3, 401 3, 484 613 62 3, 446 3, 423 3, 327 r 3, 193 3, 127 
( 1, 799 1,78 1, 7¢ 1, 86 1, 910 1, 956 1, 980 2,04 1, 990 1, 921 1, 895 r 1,849 | 1, 887 
ake 
2, 680 2, 724 3, 711 2, 491 2, 333 2, 85 2, 560 2, 794 2, 838 2, 524 r 2,752 * 2, 807 | 2, 983 
\ 227 22 1 183 162 a 24 237 75 186 * 237 245 
1 2 27 1 2 4 2 28 19 is r 25 31 
’ ’ 140 70 64 114 s 1x 4 73 80 roo 103 
) 7 ‘ 87 48 2 78 4 68 70 5 53 68 62 
‘ 42 4 67 43 39 7 37 4 50 48 r 55 r 47 49 
124 101 79 87 74 82 4 10: 102 Os 103 r 105 116 
72 68 102 71 71 7¢ 69 71 73 73 74 72 77 
63 9 i 62 i) 6 62 é 63 66 66 64 65 
54 f 69 41 39 44 4 4 45 39 47 r 46 49 
‘ RO. R74 1 2 648 591 TRO 718 798 803 692 812 r 831 | 804 
of che 40 pas 800 386 348 473 452 I 18 438 516 536 559 
1 do iif ‘ f 107 un 102 4 ” 90 76 101 100 123 
do 17¢ 8 ai) 141 14] 198 158 17 179 163 179 179 195 
do 8 S58 1,( SUS 871 1, 023 902 ) 1,017 906 r 054 r 056 970 
} ¢) ‘ ) {25.4 34.8 4.2 358.3 { t 167.0 345. 1 358.1) + 382.4) 300. 4 
40 1 d 17 91.7 81.5 67.0 61. ¢ 8. 0 372.0 R81. 1 372.9 379.4 
4 2st on4 0.7 "3 ) 200 274 t 202.8 301. 5 303. 5 203. 4 300. 4 
206. 9 205. 1 219 237.9 | 25, 0 179.2 193.8 mn 144.3 | 228. 2 215.3 183. 0 201. 6 
6 ¢ Rg 4 343.0 21.1 307 323. 8 | 4.4 328.3 31.9 337.5 
212.4 214.2 218 241.3 . § 195. 4 ; 223.5 | 2h. 3 234. 9 226. 8 227.2 
4 236. 7 22 2 7 345.8 229 223. ¢ 222. 2 248. 4 233. 6 265. 1 272. 4 265. 0 
61 19 0 400. 4 | 169. 6 369. 6 35. 6 | 343. 7 s31. 5 321.2 325.3 
237.3 } 241.2 246.1 | 251.8 41.2 239. 2 247.6 247.3 249.7 r 251.4 253. 0 
I 262 262. 0 265. 2 269. 6 | 266. 7 4.9 76.8 71.6 278.8 272. 5 r 271.2 272.0 
i 467.9 420.8 { 2 8. 0 431.9 400 90.9 417.5 07 404.8 r 418.2 405. 2 
lo 64.6 371.2 0.6 443.5 393. 9 83.4 309 388.4 | 402.8 417.4 392. 2 304.2 
' 
19 = 1K 500. 4 | 514.1 554.3 635. 5 96.8 559. 5 535. 8 8.1 540.7 | 560.9 | 590. 6 551.0 548. 5 
‘ i 206. 1 9.4 417.8 ( 281. 7 280. 9 202 286. 6 205. 6 283. 7 273. 2 278.3 
do 243. 6 232. 6 251. ( 258. 2 247.6 247.2 248. 1 260. 0 252.3 264. 2 272. 4 257.2 52. 9 
G binatior d 95.1 | 401.8 426. ! 417.9 423.1 423.8 427.5 434. fi 440.8 439.1 452.8 449. 6 446. 0 
arked ‘‘t’’ on p. 5-8 > Revised beginning 1935. 7? Revisions prior to August 1950 are availat 1pon request, 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through =e 1950 1951 

1950 and descri mopar notes are shown in the [ese | Shem. | in | | 

1951 Statisti Supplement to the Survey | October |"). | hy - January peed “i March April | May June | July | August | © plem- | October 
ber 








DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 








RETAIL TRADE—Continued 
Department stores: 

Accounts receivable, end of month: 
Charge accounts__........- 1941 average—100 216 233 314 269 236 227 220 218 195 of r 214 9 
Instalment accounts - --- do 260 259 a7¢ 269 262 255 244 296 215 14 , O18 oO 
Ratio of collections to accounts receivable 1 » - oad <26 
Charge accounts -_-_...........-- percent 51 51 19 5 4¢ 50 47 49 49 6 g ‘7 50) 
Instalment accounts __-___.__- ea do 18 7 + 19 17 19 18 18 19 18 10 on 
Sales by type of payment: - 
ae percent of total sales 47 8 { 46 48 48 48 50) 5) 18 { 46 
Cc ie account sales____. ; do 43 { 45 { 44 43 43 44 42 $1 ‘ ‘ 43 
Ins ent sales , do 10 if) 8 1 10 ) ) 8 Ps ) rf 
—— ve. ~spquspamed total U. 8.t._....1935-39—100 308 355 534 277 22 284 OR4 207 oR4 24 4 , 109 
ie ° do 388 453 708 42 352 422 367 37 5 343 324 s 424 : 420 
oy SS ar do 239 287 436 2 19 21 221 233 225 169 8 OF » 243 
CEE Ge ae aE do 206 ‘ 2 251 29 6 2 OTF 2 " { 20 
SES Se ee ae do 317 8 »g "ht “st 207 " ORT 241 9 on 
SRE RS aa a do 405 47 7 7 l 7 382 } 352 339 14 437 
Kansas City Petite besccescéosuccces . do 28 7 ( ( 2a s08 302 4 291 257 , i 
SST do 19 s 47 248 39 36 279 4 263 22 FR » 318 
to diintcnamnapacnerecnnons 1o 259 2 45 2 218 234 232 238 54 179 ‘ 4 , 
SESS do 299 63 525 253 241 Nt 29 ORE 27) 207 2 3 309 
oN _...do 333 87 84 267 re 7 208 398 305 254 : th 
EE to ae do 326 a8 ‘ 28 27 ate! 04 2 282 9 2 { 5 
“SS: SP lo 34 St 33 lf 17 eI 0 325 10 > 2 I 
a. Seated, total U. 8S. t ‘ee do | 291 Pat | 32 2 3 F 291 2 | 302 09 » 203 
i ititdmeccGl£kbnoabdbasbteauceec lo 370 42 $4 419 4] ”) | (? “ 408 ‘ 1 
ony OPS a eae 1 216 229 249 51 9 2 9 : a ‘ ar 
Re d 282 288 - 34 22 cn ON oH 7K One 1 
20Q 1 s Om 2 ) i“ ) 9 3 





i whaennonee dc 3 4 
ES a TT do * 304 25 354 39 34¢ 21 314 17 lf 31 { » 298 
= i * 283 291 8 25 324 249 987 | 978 74 a7 b 39 
ENE RRA do r 237 234 OF 291 23 2 252 243 "7 On . 2 240 
SR do 279 27 307 342 321 283 Qs¢ 281 ORF 228 204 34 ong 
A TR PAR SR RET eer ’ 313 ) 4] 29 3 2F 331 351 rs 328 
St. Leute a do 305 2 8 mx 0 313 44 1 29 

4 i ae i 343 { 7 424 7 35 4 48 347 BS » 359 

Pon A foie U. 8., end of month:t 
Unadjus TS 0! | ee eee do 362 29 { 74 IRE 341 538 ‘ 18 » 359 
i nn do 329 2 32 8 49 368 377 353 { » 326 

Mail-order and store sales: 

Total sales, 2 companies____....._. thous. of dol 335, 351 369, 154 499, O58 296, 659 253, 570 310, 175 311,771 | 328, 424 322, 649 3, 067 8, 568 . 8 4,319 
Montgomery Ward & Co___...__- do 113, 037 123, 084 164, 19 RS, 572 7 73 95, 107 95, 175 100, 408 92. 911 9. ¢ mm 5OR ”) 8 7] 
Sears, Roebuck & Co__________. do 222, 314 246, O66 334, 868 208, 088 175,997 | 215, 068 216, 596 | 228,017 229, 738 193, 41 0, 6s 237, 4 56, 949 

Rural sales of general merchandise: Ms ” 

Tota] U. 8., umadjusted___......__-. 1935-39100 346. 8 422.9 517. ( 287.7 269.3 291 287.6 285.3 227.0 242 ¢ 294.9 { 4.0 

} ame EE ee do 319.7 414.7 48] 270. 1 230. 9 279.4 260. 5 261.3 265. 9 216. 1 1.8 on OF 6 

ee Sedesnence do 402. 0 494. 5 552 105. 0 304. 4 323. 5 304. 0 304. 2 263 69 418 0 
Middle + saan ae SE ae ..do 322. 3 399. 9 489.8 276. 2 251.3 275.8 270.9 271.1 228 281 40.7 
EE a do 388. 7 438. 1 601. f 24.7 295. 5 12.0 325. 5 349. 2 07.1 6 14 403. 8 
be = A ay s. , adjusted | 2 aera ee d 290. 0 26 65. 1 80. 1 321.7 307. 8 300. 323.6 2 2.1 7 
|e Sto anlar aaa 1 266. 4 206. 9 1 / 278. 1 279. 4 271.1 306. 3 298 ‘ 271.3 
we j 314. 6 t 99 8] 350. 0 340 331. 2 371.4 t 24 71 
Brldato “tot aga aaa do 274.3 304 330. 1 fis 314.1 290. 3 277.6 206.0 | - 3. 8 00. 0 
5.8 349. 4 383.7 441.2 395. 6 346. 7 348. 1 385.9 4.8 59.3 


| ei i RE aD = 345. 
WHOLESALE TRADE* | 




















Sales, estimated (unadj.), total._...._- mil. of dol__| 9, 401 | 9,056 | 9, 206 9, 533 8, 392 8, 820 8, 078 8, 483 8, 265 7, 980 , 124 rs 92 10, 098 
Durable-goods establishments CA do 3, 144 2, 783 2, 764 2, 980 2, 750 187 2, 888 2, 858 2, 736 2, 508 2, 889 2, R3¢ 103 
Nondurable-goods establishments____- do 6, 257 6, 27 6, 442 6, 553 5, 642 5,7 5, 190 5, 625 5, 520 5, 472 6, 2 6, 0R9 6, 995 

Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total _- -- do 8, 858 9, 098 9, 286 9, 551 9, 841 10, 122 10, 187 10, 235 10, 00 10, 097 ), 98 ' ) 9 
Durable-goods establishments ea a 3, 700 865 4,012 4, 159 4, 404 4, 661 4, 875 5, 032 034 , 019 4,8 ’ 4,792 4, 721 
Nondurable-goods establishments. ___- do 5, 158 5, 23: 5, 274 5, 392 5, 437 5, 461 5, 312 5, 203 4, 971 5, 078 ’ 5, 267 5, 308 

> — : 
EMPLOY MENT AND POPULATION 
POPULATION 
Population, continental United States: 
otal, incl. arrned forces overseas thousands 152, 438 152, 668 152, 879 153, O85 153, 302 153, 490 153, 699 153, 900 154, 122 154, 353 154, 50 154, 853 155, 107 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment status of civilian noninstitutional 
population: 
Estimated number 14 years of age and over, 
ee 4 ac npr thousands 109, 407 109, 293 109 193 109, 171 108, 933 108, 064 108, 879 108, 832 108, 836 108, 856 LOR, SO¥ 108. OSE 109. 064 
gs a it a do 52, 812 52, 643 52, 49 52,419 2.140 52, 108 51, 980 51, 883 51. 834 51. 708 . 1. 780 51. 828 
eee —— 56, 595 56, 65 56, 702 6, 751 56, 793 56, B5¢ 56, 899 56, 949 57, 002 57, 058 ; 8 ( 57 238 
Civilian labor force, total...............- do 63, 704 63, 512 62, 538 61, 514 61, 313 62, 325 61, 789 62, 803 63, 783 64, 382 64. 208 ‘ Re 63. 452 
a a iE aa a a aT do 44, 268 44,019 43, 535 43, 093 42, 804 43, 379 43, 182 43, 508 44, 316 44, 602 44, 72 43, 672 { 22 
ews do 19, 436 19, 493 19, 003 18, 421 18, 419 18, O4¢ 18, 607 19, 204 19, 467 19, 780 19, 488 ) { 9 930 
TA do 61, 764 60, 308 59, 010 58, 905 | 60, 179 60 eee 61, 193 61, 803 62, 526 62 oT 61. 836 
th ae do 43, ODF 42, O7¢ 41, 433 41, 300 42,102 42,1 42, 558 43,149 43, 504 13, 764 42, 830 12, 432 
a TTL LS a aaa do 18, 668 18, 232 17, 577 17, 605 18, 077 17 800 18, 635 18, 654 19, 022 18, 866 18, 750 ), 204 
ee et employment ._.........- do 8, 491 7, 551 f 8 5, 930 6, 645 , 440 8, 035 7, 908 7, 688 om 668 
——- can inene d 53, 27 721 2, 99 2, 976 53, 400 , 53, 768 54 618 54, 042 54 ' ‘4, 168 
eae ides do 1, 940 2, 240 2, 229 2, 503 2, 4 1,744 1, 609 1, 980 1, 856 1, 578 " 1, 616 
Not in labor force._...........- ———— | ow 45, 704 45, 782 46, 657 47, 658 47, 619 46, 638 47, 092 46, 029 45, 053 44, 474 14, 688 { 45, 612 
* Revised. » Preliminary 
{The entire series on department-store sales and stocks are being revised by the compiling agency; revised data will be published when available. 
1-f lesalers. Figures for earlier periods appear on pp. 15-24 of the October 1951 Survey. 


*Data on total wholesale trade have been substituted for the series on service and limited-function whok 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 eh, 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the eS | _ re Je 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October os Pa January | Febru- March | April | May | June July August — October 
| | | | 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued | | 
Em nagricultural establishments 
Tot ted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor | } 
thousands 45,898 | 45,873 46, 595 45,246 | 45,300) 45,850 45, 998 46,567 | ° 46,432 | * 46,679 * 46,887 | » 46,819 
M turing do 15, 827 15, 765 | 15, 789 15, 784 | 15, 978 | 16, 022 15, 955 15, 853 15, 956 r 15,813 ’15,980 | * 16,004 » 15,9026 
is industric dk 8, 618 8, 64 8,717 8, 742 | 8, 877 | 8, 969 9, 003 8, 975 S. YON r 8, 839 ’ 8, 866 * 8, 893 > 8, 913 
t ul lustries de 7, 209 7, 101 7, 072 7, 042 7,101 | 7, 053 6, 952 6, 878 6, 958 ’ 6,974 °7,114 *7,111 » 7,013 
M tota de 939 938 937 932 930 | 924 911 915 927 r 906 * 925 °Q17 | » 913 
Met do 102 103 104 105 106 | 105 104 104 105 105 106 r 105 > 105 
Ant t do 74 74 73 73 73 | 72 68 70 70 ° 66 68 68 |. a 
Rit . do 406 404 405 403 402 | 396 382 377 378 r 359 371 | * 368 | » 365 
Cru wet im and naturalgas production 
thousands 256 256 257 253 252 250 255 258 265 ’ 268 270 267 
and quarrying do 102 102 9s 9S 97 100 103 106 108 108 110 | r110 | » 109 
Cor tructior do 2, 631 2, 571 2, 40 2, 281 2, 228 2, 326 2, 471 > FOR 2, 686 ’ 2,754 r2,7¢0 2, 752 » 2.738 
r'ra tation and public utilities do 4,132 4,12 4,12 4,072 4, O82 4,112 4,132 4, 137 4, 161 r 4,176 ’ 4, 187 4,177 » 4,156 
Interstate railroad de 1, 462 1, 46 1, 464 1, 428 1,429 1, 451 1, 465 1, 463 1, 468 r 1,468 * 1,467 1, 458 
I va and bus lines do 145 145 145 145 144 144 144 144 143 l4l ri4l 141 | 
do 621 615 620 618 623 626 629 630 637 648 652 648 | 
7 dc is 48 49 45 4's 18 48 49 48 49 48 47 
Gas and electric utilitic do 52K 524 522 §21 520 519 520 521 527 ’ 536 535 | 530 | 
T 9, 752 Q R808 10, 443 9, 592 9, 554 9, 713 9, 627 > 4R3 9, 732 ’ 0, 667 ’ 9, 637 ’ 9, 769 » 9, 804 
v i 2 625 > 618 2 616 2, 587 2, 593 2, 590 2, 579 2 568 2, 581 2, 504 r 2, 598 | 2,508 | » 2,616 
I i 7,127 7, 278 7, 827 7, 005 6, 961 7,123 7, 048 7,11 7, 151 7, 073 7,039 °7,171 | »7,278 
( tore 1, 539 1, 654 2, 052 1, 459 1, 431 1, 512 1, 453 1, 47 1, 458 1,407 r 1,399 °1485) * 1,545 
I lor store dé 1, 219 1, 242 1, 264 1, 244 1, 257 1, 264 1, 264 1, 271 1, 270 r 1, 268 ‘1, 258 ’ 1,209 » 1,278 
and accessories dealers._ d 741 746 753 743 735 | 736 739 742 750 ’ 756 757 * 753 » 751 
Fir i 1, 821 1, 82 1, 828 1, 831 1, 839 1, 854 1, 865 1, 874 1, 893 r 1,908 r1,912 1,891 | » 1,890 
Ser i 4. 757 4.72 4 604 4, 666 4, 657 4, 682 4,745 4 7R9 4, 835 r 4,852 r 4,839 °4,832/| » 4,770 
H ! 441 4 4336 429 32 435 44 452 478 510 ’ 507 473 | . 
I i 556 / 5 354 351 | 351 4 300 365 r 369 ’ 364 363 
( " ‘ int d 151 49 147 14 145 150 153 159 161 ’ 158 153 158 . 
G t d 6, 039 6. 037 6, 37¢€ 6, 088 6, 122 6, 217 6, 292 6. 377 6, 377 6,356 6, 400 | 6,545 | »6, 532 
Tota ted (Federal Reserve de 45, 408 45, 50! 45, 605 45, 804 46, O78 46, 266 46,411 46, 507 | 46, 626 r 46, 602 * 46, 512 r 46, 404 » 46, 333 
Ma t d 15, 606 15, 6 15, 692 15, 852 16, 009 16, 058 16, 102 16, OR1 16, 097 ’ 16, 026 r 15, 867 ’ 15,773 15, 71 
M 937 937 G38 939 939 930 914 916 923 r 899 917 °912 911 
( ] 1 2, 506 2, 521 2, 452 2, 507 2, 503 2, 556 2, 574 2, 572 2, 558 * 2, 574 ’ 2, 502 ’ 2, 572 2, 608 
a! tilit ! 4,138 4, 128 4,12 4, 107 4,117 4,147 4, 153 4 140 4, 132 4, 134 r 4,140 ’ 4,156 4, 162 
d 0 430 ), H2x 9, 492 9, 722 9 769 9, 762 9 773 9 821 9, 857 9.837 °§, 817 9,779 9, 771 
} d 1, 839 1, & 1, 84 1, 840 1, 848 | 1, 854 1, 856 1. 865 1, 874 r 1, 8R0 * 1,893 r 1,901 1, 909 
i 4, 733 4, 747 4, 741 4, 737 4, 728 | 4,729 4,74 4. TF 4, 787 r 4, 780 ’ 4,791 ’ 4, 784 4,7 
j 6, 019 6, O77 6, 119 6, 100 6, 165 6, 230 6, 204 6, 347 6, 398 6,472 6, 495 6, 527 6, 517 
I a fa tur £ I dustric s | 
rot I thousands 13, 13 13, 044 13, O5€ 13, 018 13,186 | 13, 189 13, 108 12, 993 13,064 | *12,885  * 13,055 13, 070 » 12, 983 
D tr ! 7, 186 7, 210 7, 254 7, 256 7, 371 | 7, 428 7, 445 7, 406 7, 409 ’ 7, 226 * 7, 252 * 7,275 > 7, 236 
‘ : 22 2 24 25 27 | 29 30 32 34 "38 40 | r42 p44 
w“ ; rod t veeont f 
thousands TRS 773 754 739 736 722 752 764 773 748 * 751 743 * 738 
u mills ] 462 452 440 429 4258 426 442 449 456 443 r448 441 
} 1 fixtur ’ 29 o7 on 321 324 326 317 1 | 2R6 284 264 * 285 » 289 
t i gla “iuct j 471 477 474 473 473 479 483 424 485 ’ 478 r 481 r 482 » 479 
glass product i 127 129 28 128 128 130 132 131 130 r 124 ° 127 128 : 
Pr ] ries | 1,117 1, 126 1, 142 1,149 1,133 1, 159 1, 161 1, 162 1, 172 1, 155 ’ 1, 165 r 1,159 > 1.154 
| f 7 te work and | | j 
thousands 2 4 q 559 560 561 561 565 572 * 572 576 573 
I ‘ ref g of nonfer | 
thousands 46 45 47 47 47 47 47 46 48 ° 47 47 46 
I ta pt ordnance, ma | 
ra rtat equipment | 
thousands 850 R50 852 847 852 858 859 850 843 r 813 | r 816 rsil » 808 
ept trical) and 
thousands 137 133 130 132 { 133 130 128 123 | r122 121 | 
M t al | 1,104 1,1 1, 163 1, 192 1, 215 1, 231 1, 239 1, 242 | 1, 252 * 1,235 ‘1,211 1,219 » 1,243 
| 710 721 724 711 716 7 718 707 | 704 | r 684 | * 695 r 709 > 718 
t } 1, 157 139 1, 160 1,175 1, 2 1, 253 1, 243 1, 233 1, 237 1,187; °*1,197 r1,210; *1,19 
{ 795 760 767 767 791 793 774 752 738 r 684 | r 676 679 a 
: 1 225 239 252 24 288 299 309 318 333 * 347 | * 356 | 360 
att al " ! 7¢ 76 79 &3 95 06 4 95 98 r 101 ’ 98 | 102 | 
ent do 50 52 52 52 49 54 56 5g 59 47 | 57 60 é 
ited products do 205 209 211 211 215 | 218 221 222 223 221 | 223 224 » 227 
’ f t i 436 432 424 413 | 427 429 422 409 400 | r 383 | 389 r 391 » 393 
N ‘ i 5 O47 R34 5 802 5, 762 5, 815 5, 761 5, 663 5, 587 5, 655 | 5, 659 | r 5,803 * 5,795 » 5,697 
} k i t i 1, 260 1, 196 1,15 1,120 | 1, 099 1, 096 1, OR. 1, 099 1, 146 °1,225; °*1,301 °1,317; »71,249 
j 240 244 254 238 233 229 229 | 233 ’ 236 r 233 235 | 
t i 102 100 07 95 vg 103 110 | 116 | 116 114 107 
22% 171 143 Q7 | 125 128 137 | 154 225 r2 316 rs 
luct 196 193 190 188 190 190 190 192 192 192 193 |... - 
T 149 149 146 145 147 143 145 155 | r 161 r 161 156 | oe 
fa ! &Y M 83 | 80 78 76 74 76 | °75 's4 89 ° 88 
luct 1, 264 1, 262 1, 258 1 1, 269 1, 223 1,214 1, 206 1, 205 1, 167 | 1, 153 | "1,137; »*1,132 
x fabr kt 607 606 604 604 564 567 574 58s | 574 562 541 | = 
F I ‘ 23¢ 234 234 236 236 230 222 216 | r 210 212 207 = 
Appa ind other finished textile prod 
thousands 1, 100 1, 056 1, 064 1, 070 1, 115 1, 106 1,047 998 1, 000 roo r 1,047 * 1,036 ?1,014 
M 1 boys’ suits and coats do 138 | 137 | 137 138 141 141 138 135 135 r129 | r140 139 
M und boys’ furnishings and work 
¢ thousands 254 | 253 251 251 259 263 261 253 245 ’ 233 * 237 239 
Women’s outerwear do 297 296 3038 317 305 | 267 249 255 | , 271 204 283 . 
Paper and allied products do 421 428 423 | 423 424 | 427 424 426 418 r 419 r4l7 » 412 
Pu [ , and paperboard mills...do 210 | 212 209 209 209 | 212 213 215 | 214 214 214 _— 
nt Du list y i al ™ ndt Ss cs | 
I g, publishing, and allied i a ba 514 | 51S 518 510 | 510 512 | 510 510 512 + 507 r 510 + 515 » 519 
sper do 150 | 150 152 149 150 150 151 | 152 152 | 151 151 153 a 
cial printing do 170 | 170 171 170 170 170 168 | 168 | 169 | 167 r 166 tk RM 
rR ° Preliminary 


reliminary : 
tFigures for 1989-46 on the revised basis for the indicated series, available since publication of the 1951 STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT, will be shown later. 
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EMPLOY MENT—Continued 


Production workers in mfg. industries—Con 
Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries—Continued 


Chemicals and allied products... thou 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Products of petroleum and coal d 
Petroleum refiningt d 
Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes i 
Leather and leather products i 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Manufacturing peetemien- worker emy 


index, unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor 
Manufacturing production-worker employ 
index, adjusted (Federal Reserve) 1939 


Miscellaneous employment data: 

Federal and State highways, total§ number 
Construction (Federal and Stat« 
Maintenance (State) 

Federal civilian employees: 


United States tl 
Washington, D. C., metropolitar 
Railway eapevess | (class I steam railway 
Total - th 
Indexes: 
Unadjusted -_..........-. 1935-39 ‘ 
Adjusted i 
PAYROLLS 
Manufacturing production-worker payroll é 
unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor 1939— 106 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average weekly hours per worker (U. S. Dept 
Labor): 
All manufacturing industries hour 
Durable-goods industries d 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products (except 
ture) 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Primary metal industries 


Blast furnaces, steel works, ar 
ee 

Primary smelting and refining of nonferr 
EE I 


Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance 
chinery, transportation equipment 
Heating apparatus (except electrical 
plumbers’ supplies 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Automobiles_--_._-_- 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and repairs 
Railroad equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


Nondurable-goods industries 
Food and kindred products 
Meat products- ..__- 
Dairy products 
Cc anning and preserving 


Bovennees. San 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Knitting mills 


Apparel and other finished textile prod 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and w 
clothing 
Women’s outerwear 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mill 
Printing, publishing, and allied indust 


Newspapers 
Commercial printing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refiningt--_- aa 
Rubber products aeaees do 
Tires and inner tubes__- oa 
Leather and leather products 
Footwear (except rubber) 


* Revised. » Preliminary. tSee not 
§Total includes State engineering, supervisory, 


SURVEY 


1950 


| Novem- | Decer 


October ber ber 


EMPLOYMENT 


Hi 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 195 4 = 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ~ . | | | : | 
- : oven Decen rebru- | | | Septem- 
1951 Statistical Supple nt to the Survey | October | co . m ; January o—, | March April May | June July August | October 
t I ar} | | | | | | 
. , . ry? ’ y ry” 7 ‘ * 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
LABOR CONDITIONS—Continned 
4 ker. ¢ ( tir 
ur 43.9 i H 43.7 43.7 43.3 44.0 44.2 41.8 42.0 r 45.1 43.6 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT 








ss iuine stated, statistics through 


tive notes are shown in the 
ios! Seacietioa Supplement to the Survey 


| 1950 
| ! 
October | | ber 





EMPLOYMENT AND POPUL: 





WAGES—Continued 


Average weekly earnings, etce.—Continued 
All manufacturing industries— Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries __- dollars 
Food and kindred products __--- do 


Dairy products -- = 
Canning and preserv Re aa do 
Bakery products____.......__- do 
i inenccnce samedi do 
Tobacco manufactures. ___-_-.___- do 
Textile-mill products. . biseien do 
Broad-woven fabric mills_____- do 
meeeng mils. ............. do 
Apparei and other finished textile products 
dollars 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats do 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing. __.__. ER ee : dollars 
Women’s outerwear__________- do 
Paper and allied products__- d 
ulp, paper, and paperboard mills ___do 
Printing, publishing, and allied indust 





Newspapers._.. iiieibet 
Commercial printing - chads 
Chemicals and aliied products 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Products of pesreneam & and coal 
Petroleum refiningt_- : 
Rubber products wee 
Tires and inner tubes “ae 
Leather and leather products 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 


Anthracite. _____-._- ener 
Bituminous coal. 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas p rodu ctior 

Petroleum and natural-gas productio 
do | 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 
Contract construction ___ ; 
Nonbuilding construction 
Building construction 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Local railways and bus lines. __- do 
ee ; do 
Telegraph__ ; 
Gas and electric utilities 
Trade 
Wholesale a do 
Retail] trade (except eating and drinking 
I oi nccitinndwe dollars 


Decem- 


be 


r 


] 
January | 


BQ 5 | 


| 
| 
| 
60. 11 
65. 83 
59. 09 
49. 41 

54 68 
71. 61 


44 


12 


Febru- 
ary 


| March 
| 


BUSINESS 


& 


1951 


A TION—Continued 


| 





General-merchandise stores - do 


Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers 


| 


do 


do 





Finance: 
Banks and trust companies 
Service: 
Hotels, year-round.__....__. an do 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing plants ma 


Average hourly earnings (U. 8S. Department of 
Labor): 
All an industries 
Durable-goods industries 
Ordnance and accessories _-__ __- 
Lumber and wood products (except 
ture)_.... 

Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures_____- 
Stone, clay, and glass products 

Glass and glass products_. 1 
Primary metal industries do 

last furnaces, stee] works, and rolling mill 
yl ars 

Primary smelting and refining of nor nf rrous 

metais. lollars 
Fabricated metal prod. ‘(except ordnance, ma 
chinery, transportation equipment 
de 





Heating apparatus (except electric 
plumbers’ supplies_. - 

Machinery (except electrical) - - - - do 

Electrical machinery -----.-.-..--.- do 





Transportation equipment___- 
Automobiles --_._....--. 
Aircraft and parts____- 
Ship and boat building and re pairs 
Railroad equipment. 
Instruments and related products do 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


Nondurable-goods industries 
Food and kindred peer... 
Meat products_- ¥ 
Dairy products----_- nae 
Canning and preserv ing___- do 
Bakery products. --- lo 
Beverages. ........-- 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 
*New series. 


tSee note marked ‘ 
Data beginning 1947 will be show: 





58. 40 58. 16 7. 93 
59. 12 59. 66 60. 40 
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18. 89 » 49. 40 
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December 1951 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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October 


WAGES—Continued 
Averag irnings, etc.—Continued 
All ma turing industries—Continued 
lurable-goods industries—Continued 
Tot nanufactures dollars 
Text ll products do 
I M ven fabric mills do 
Knitting mills do 
Appar and other finished textile products 
dollars 
M ind boys’ suits and coats do 
M t furnishings and work 
dollars 
wear do 
I | icts do 
I paper, and paperboard mills do 
I publishing, and allied industries 
dollars 
do 
printing do 
Ch allied products do 
] ani cals do 
I leur and coal do 
ef rt do 
I do 
sy) | 
, do 
Le d do 
} do 
N t 
do 
4 do 
do 
{ 1 iIral-ga pr duct n 
| lu ! 
dollars 
}ua | 
( Ti 
; 
; 
; le 
| u ¢ dc 
; 
do 
do 
I 
d 
I xc ea i lrinking 
- ; 
A i acct lealer d 
do 
T d 
Misc sge data 
Cor rates (E. N. R.):§ 
( 1. per hr 
i 
} “ urd rr I quar 
lol. per hr 
I ‘ I lo 
abor do 
BANKING 
A " per tand 4 
nil. of dol 
( d 
4 i i r 
( Ad ation 
I l. of dol 
I ul i a 
nk I 
| ; 
] ‘ | 
a 
( a 
L th 
\ | 
R i ad 
ecuritht a 
d 
I d 
d 
balance dc 
lo 
it 
Re ’ 
poee note ir ke 
° Data beginning 1947 will be show: 


| 
| | | | 
| 
1. 076 1.123 1.124 1. 140 1. 139 1.142 1. 157 
1. 205 1. 307 1.313 1.320 1. 322 1.317 1. 325 
1. 300 1. 306 1.313 1.317 1.316 1. 304 1.319 
1. 216 1. 238 1, 240 1. 265 1. 269 1. 274 1.274 
1, 220 1. 206 1. 257 1. 285 1. 290 1. 264 1. 232 
1. 366 1. 387 1. 474 1. 469 1. 482 1. 480 1. 464 
1. 002 1. 022 1.043 1. 057 1.061 1. 060 1. 053 
1. 468 1. 398 1.477 1. 528 1. 528 1. 462 1. 378 
1. 438 1.472 1. 493 1. 506 1. 506 1.514 1.519 
1. 510 1. 554 1. 57 1. 586 1. 584 1. 584 1. 593 
1. 903 1. 901 1. 920 1. 908 1. 933 1. 947 1. 948 
2. 2 2. 212 2. 242 2. 210 2. 221 2. 244 2. 255 
1. 849 1. 831 1. 844 1. 837 1. 859 1. 874 1. 869 
1. 537 1. 560 1. S78 1. 505 1.607 } 1. 612 1.623 
1. 662 1. 685 1. 693 1.710 1.722 1. 727 1. 739 
1. 868 1.901 1. 901 1. 941 1. 932 1. 044 1. 974 
1. 969 2. OOF 1. 991 2. 038 2. 032 2.037 2.07 
1. 582 1. 60 1. 65 1. 6 1. 629 1. 647 1, 649 
1.819 1. 838 1. 91f 1.919 1. 886 1. 809 1. 896 
1. 218 1. 22 1. 234 1. 248 1. 261 1. 269 1.278 
1. 165 1.17 1.177 1. 198 1. 211 1. 225 1. 233 
1. 591 1. 62¢ 1. 675 1. 701 1. 681 1. 682 1. 696 
2. 032 1. OF 1. ORE 1. 987 2. 207 2. 104 2. 185 
2. 022 2. 01 2. 020 2. 038 2. 219 2. 222 2. 231 
1. 876 1. 87 1. SSK 1. 804 1. 905 1. 889 1. 949 
1. 398 1. 410 1. 428 1. 431 1. 447 1. 462 1. 464 
2. 024 2. 040 2.074 2. 092 2.114 2. 121 2. 122 
1. 827 1. 844 1. 880 1. 806 1.91 1. 927 1. 042 
2. O82 2. OF 2. 12 2. 138 2. 157 2. 163 2. 167 
1. 496 1. 497 1. 511 1. 530 1. 536 1. S41 1. 545 
1. 42¢ 1. 422 1. 44 1. 450 1. 469 1. 453 1. 450 
1. 445 1. 447 1. 452 1. 451 1. 451 1. 449 1.444 
1. 62 1.64 1. 671 1. 690 1. 609 1. 690 1. 696 
1. 508 1. 519 1. 541 l 1. 567 1. 567 1. 57 
1.199 1.198 1. 187 1. 237 1. 236 233 1. 249 
902 979 969 1. 036 1. O31 1. O18 1. 030 
1. 20 1. 31 1.31 1. 332 1. 334 1. 339 1. 343 
1. 393 1. 377 1. 381 1. 411 1. 432 1. 438 1. 458 
7RS 79 R01 SOY R11 801 806 
873 RT RS 895 895 901 YOS 
1. 028 1. 02 1. 029 1. 047 1. 042 1. 051 1. 059 
1. 568 1. 574 1. 574 1. 58 1. 593 1. 595 1. 505 
2. 2. 571 77 2. 604 2.615 2. 619 2. 619 
66 79 78 
1. ie 1. 587 1. i 1. 58 1. 659 1. 681 1. 716 
1.2 1. 30 1.2 
tS, ‘ “4 45 470 479 456 
312 2 i sy SRI 387 
1, Sf 1, OR 
RY gOS 
44 GSS 
4 40 
3 i 7) l 339 323 
546 29 5] 2 iW 700 
111, 974 110, 132 l $ 101, 437 129,112 114, 898 
13, 837 4 4 2 ’ 34, OF 171 $5,477 
Ss. 1 (i 2,84 74, O17 62 { , O41 69, 421 
44, S2t 45,445 ‘ 47,738 47, 368 17, 978 46, SSS 
~ 20 ‘ s , Z t) ] Z Bae! 24 l Z vt) 
f ] 7US SUS 2; 283 
19, 252 19, 69 20, 778 21, 484 21, 851 22, 910 22, 742 
22 4 21 is v4 $55 21 160 20 + ae 20, ‘67 | 7 
44, S20 45, 448 47,172 47, 738 17,308 47,978 465, 883 
1s JUN 1s SY 1u_&If 2 YUS Jt “iid 21,4 { 20, 748 
16, 514 16, 76. 17, 681 18, O84 19, 06 19. 014 18. 901 
5&Y 45 l 137 TOK 647 452 
23, O75 23, 39 2 s 23, 02 23, 11 23, 041 23, 143 
3. 2 1.8 10.4 18. 1 47. 46.2 46.9 
i**}’’ on p. S-11 §Ra as of November 1, 1951: Common labor, $1. 646 
1 later. 
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ber 





January 
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| March 





April 
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1951 


May | June 








July | August 


Septem- | 
her October 














1. 161 1, 174 1.171) °1.144/) ©1,132 » 1.142 
1.324 | 1. 323 1.315 "1.311; °*1.325 ? 1.328 
1.320 1.319} +°1.312| ©*1.301 | 1.318 
1. 276 1. 269 | 1, 259 | 1, 262 | 1. B87 |..2-<00. 
| | | 
1. 234 | 1, 248 * 1. 27 1.289 *1.200/ »1.258 
1. 468 | 1.468 | +* 1.459 1.476 | 1, 488 | 
| 
1. 050 1.052; *1.051 r 1.052 1, 067 | 
1.379 1. 406 r 1.500 r1.510 1. 497 | 
1. 519 1, 521 r 1. 528 1.518 1.528 | »1.535 
1. 591 1. 599 r 1.612 ’ 1.505 1, 607 | 
1. 955 1. 954 1.956 | °1.953/ +1.981|] » 1,972 
2. 275 2. 266 r 2.269 * 2.263 2. 304 
1. 879 | 1, 881 r 1. 881 r 1.881 1. 906 
1. 634 1. 648 r 1.659 1.644 1.640 ? 1.630 
1. 745 1. 755 r 1.769 1. 752 1, 780 i 
1, 988 1. 905 r2.011 * 1.984 r 2.005 > 1,906 
2. 093 2.008 | *2.114 2. 083 2. 101 
1. 660 1. 701 * 1.727 ° 1.704 °1.716 
1. 927 1. 977 r 2.021 r 1.992 2.1 
1. 282 1, 278 1. 270 1.272 * 1, 28) ? 1.291 
1. 230 1. 230 1.223 1, 225 1, 237 
1. 606 1. 606 r 1.722 r 1.696 1, 726 - 
2. 215 2. 224 * 2.252 * 2.225 2. 216 
2. 215 2. 232 * 2.254 r 2.216 2. 239 
1. 938 1. 949 r 1.979 * 1.947 1, 984 
1. 471 1.484) © 1.503 ° 1.507 | 1, 533 
2. 131 2. 146 * 2.147 r 2.161 2. 189 
1. 044 1. 973 r 1.907 r 2.000 Ce Baceuske 
2. 182 2. 194 2. 195 2.207 2. 233 
| 
1. 552 1. 555 r 1.57 r 1. 576 1, 586 
1, 451 1. 475 1. 490 1. 502 1, 522 
1. 453 1. 451 1. 590 1, 580 1.629 
1. 706 1. 704 r 1.710 ‘1.714 1. 733 
1. 571 1. 581 r 1. 586 1.533 1. 509 
1. 252 1. 256 1. 262 1. 262 Se te< 
1.034 1. 033 r 1.088 1.0% 1.034 |.. 
1, 34¢ 1. 351 1.349 r 1.349 1. 357 
1. 465 1.470 ‘1.477 1.483 1, 301 
807 812 817 r.815 81 
917 917 r 916 .912 .915 
1. 065 1. 067 r 1.064 1.055 1.071 
1. 608 1. 615 1. 629 1. 637 1. 637 1, 645 
2. 629 2. 648 2. 688 2.701 2. 701 2.719 
x ES .73 
1. 725 1. 751 1. 768 1, 746 : 
} 1. 24 1.33 
417 425 380 384 375 398 
364 331 336 368 377 499 
2, 097 2, 129 
1,012 1, 020 
074 985 . 
37 35 atte 
310 315 333 347 360 399 
739 771 791 786 749 697 
116, 572 120, 698 110, 756 111, 190 107, 504 123, 671 
45, 375 48, 588 43, 224 41, 363 41, 145 47, 971 
1,1 72, 110 67, 532 69, 827 66, 359 75, 700 
47,174 47, 634 47, 547 47, 755 49, 116 | 48,7 
23, 481 4, 043 24, 033 24, 309 25,058 | 24,427 
29 53 77 552 190 | 186 
22, 509 22, 982 23, 078 23, 127 23, 734 | 23, 552 
20, 508 20, 514 20, 504 20, 611 20, 775 21, 004 
47,174 47, 634 47, 547 47, 755 49, 116 48, 740 
20), 381 20, 508 20, 606 20, 678 21, 453 20, 868 
18. 53¢ 19, 020 18, 863 19, 181 19, 391 19, 557 
0) 416 467 717 569 > 565 
23, 332 23, 630 23, 726 24, 020 24, 148 24, 261 
46.9 46. 4 46.3 | 46.1 | 45. 6 | 46.5 
kille d labor, $2 728. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
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BANKING--Continued 


Federal Reserve weekly reporting member bank 
condition, Wednesday nearest end of mont} 
Deposits: 

Demand, adjusted 

Demand, except interbs ank: 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporatior 
States and political subdivisions 
United States Government 

Time, except interbank, total 15, 2 


Individuals, partnerships, and cory t 


mil. of dol 49 


States and political subdivisions 
Interbank (demand and time) 
Investments, total 
U. 8S. Government obligations, 
guaranteed, total mil 
Bills 1 j d 2 
Certificates i l 
Bonds and gus aranteed obligations 22 
Notes. a ! 7 
Other securities __- f 
Loans, total_____- 29, 387 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural 16, 47 
To brokers and dealers in securiti¢ 55 
Other loans for purchasing or carryi f 


Real-estate loans. -- 
Loans of banks . 
Other loans 5,7 
Money and interest rates: _ 
Bank rates on business loans: 
In 19 cities 
New York C ity 
7 other northern and eastern cities 
11 southern and western cities 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank 
Federal intermediate credit bank loan 
Federal land bank loans 
Open market rates, New York City 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 90 day i 1.31 
Commercial paper, prime, 4-6 mont! i 1.7, 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y. S. E 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. securities: 
3-month bills 
3-5 year taxable issues 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of dep 
New York State savings banks mil. of dol 11. 4¢ 
U. 8. postal savings -_----- i 2. OF 


CONSUMER CREDIT 





T. 


Total consumer credit, end of month___ mil. of dol 19. 398 
Instalment credit, total 
Sale credit, total ; 
Automobile dealers 
Department stores and mail-order | f 
_ 

Furniture stores____- 1019 
Household-appliance stores i 705 
All other retail stores (incl. jewelry 


Cash loans, total. ae ae 
Commercial banks. ----.....--- 2. 
Credit unions. i 
Industrial banks - - -- 
Industrial-loan companies. le 9 


Insured repair and modernization loar 


Small-loan companies____- io 1, 02 

Miscellaneous lenders--_--.-___- do 152 
Charge accounts... __._- iiiathieacas , 
Single-payment loans__.____- S aaee dc 1, 25 
 - a ao io 5 


Consumer instalment loans made during the mont! 
by —— lending institutions: 
Commercial banks. -_----- mil 
aii TS A 
Industrial banks sa 
Industrial-loan companies.__--_. i 
Small-loan companies -.- --_- ; i 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Budget receipts and qpendinees: 
Receipts, tota].........._- : mil 3 
Receipts, net.......--- eeeee d 2, 05 
a de 57 
Income and employment taxes i 
Miscellaneous internal revenue_. 
All other receipts__.......__. ' 
Expenditures, total__. 
Interest on public debt 
Veterans Administration 
National defense and related activiti 1, 
All other expenditures ,142 


® Revised. ® Preliminary 
o'For bond yields see p. S-19. 
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1950 1951 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through — = 


1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Novem Decem- Febru- | ; 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey October he m ber January | ary | March April May June | July 


Se = October 
er 


August 





FINANCE—Continued 
































FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE—Con. | | | 
| 
I guaranteed obligations 
é end of month, total 
mil. of dol 256,987 | 257,077 | 256,708 | 256,125 | 255,941 | 254, 997 255.093 | 255,222 | 255,657 | 256,644] 257,353 | 258, 298 
t io 254, 73 254.887 | 254,282 | 253,704 | 283,382 | 252, 553 252.729 | 252,852 | 253,325 | 254,321 254,958 | 255, 940 
do 221, 191 291 156 | 220.575 | 219,712 | 219,448 | 219,028 | 218,690 | 218,680 | 218,198 | 218,618 | 219,174) 219, 321 220, 325 
dao $3, 539 732 707 33, 992 33, 933 33, 525 33, 590 34.049 | 34, 653 34, 707 35, 146 35, 637 35, 615 
de 2, 206 2, 189 2, 42 2, 421 2, 559 | 2, 444 2, 447 2, 364 2,370 2, 332 2, 323 2, 395 2, 359 
) ants 1 by { > Governme { 
mil. of dol 22 24 24 18 18 21 21 ou | 29 28 32 33 | 37 
' | 
1 of mont} do 58, 027 5S, (06 58, 248 58, 191 58, 133 58, 020 57, 938 57, 842 57, 784 57, 73 57, 691 57,662 | 57,666 
E, | G 971 436 1] 47) 3nf } 295 289 310 312 272 | 334 
rT 497 448 9 653 528 560 472 477 475 48] 436 390 | 410 
G ! edit cS | 
of dol 24, ( rs, 104 25, 188 | 
298 40 13, 504 | 
i] , . 3, 675 | 
Pr d 1, 809 | 
i 108 105 | 
i 473 498 | 
k (*) 
f titut . 7A 824 | 
6, 078 f 6,151 | 
627 | 
er 7 1,719 
‘ 3,474 
; t 2.9 2,999 4 
; 1, 204 1, 308 
| = total in 2 4 2. iM 2, 340 m 
| 
" ea & ; 19 29 | 
y 1, 247 1, 378 | 
234 932 
t 2nis 315 
- 21.9 22, 337 22, 533 
nad 
7 ROO 8u 890 R84 883 885 882 872 862 856 831 | » 823 
t 5) 1 436 439 439 447 458 462 463 460 457 442 | » 433 
10! ] ] 102 a9 Os 7 95 04 | 93 92 92 » 92 
l 108 108 10 106 10¢ l 104 103 103 102 102 | > 102 
24 2 2 22 22 20 2 y. 19 18 | 18 18 | > 18 
: Q Q 87 84 81 75 | 72 | 71 60 » 60 
{ 2 ” x &9 st R3 82 | 81 RO | ° 80 
3 36 s 36 36 | 35 36 37 | » 40 
| | 
| | 
LIFE INSURANCI 
| 
| 
. ie onl 
f 70M 6 64, 822 Ls 65, 496 65, 727 66, 128 66, 455 66,777 | 67,181 
74 592 58, 060 09 58, 759 59, O85 59, 437 59, 701 59,961 | 60,347 
it ANE 7, 362 7,804 58, 091 58, 431 58, 702 58, 975 59, 282 
7, 414 2 7, 455 37, 486 37, 574 37, 572 37,652 | 37,776 
68 O64 13, 514 7 13, 021 12, 741 12, 657 12, 410 12, 326 12, 229 
19 St 11, 307 7 10, 787 10, 480 10, 417 10, 166 10, 050 9, 956 
192 10, 308 10, 37¢ 10, 457 10, 503 10,548 | 10,587/ 10,647 
0 1 008 " 017 3, 024 3, 033 3, 044 3, 065 3, 088 
R48 10, 589 839 11, 041 11, 263 11, 381 11, 570 11, 675 1), 647 
& Re O08 77 R04 765 751 739 721 735 
12, 58 f 14, 141 7 14, 67 14, 921 15, 139 15, 365 | 15,518 | 15,676 
1, 13¢ 8 1, 170 11 1, 218 1, 239 1, 2¢ 1, 283 1, 298 1, 310 | 1,319 | 1, 330 
{ l 12 ‘ 12, 4 12, 652 12, 923 13, 158 13, 412 13, 639 13, 841 14, 054 14,198 | 14,347 
2, 04 2, OM 2, (67 2, 078 Oso 2, 107 2,119 2,1 2, 146 2, 156 2, 167 | 2,175 | 2, 182 
1, 24 l } l . 1, 28¢ 1, 2 1, 304 l l | 1, 323 1, 342 1, 361 1, 378 | 1, 401 
1,37 1,4 1, 49 1, 529 1, 488 1,4 1, 506 1, 450 1, 468 1, 499 1, 531 | 1, 511 
, , 
} | 
2 2, 692 2, 97 2, 2, 354 2, 463 2, 284 2, 428 2, 295 2, 219 2, 165 | 1, 946 | 2, 283 
RS] 1,14 649 429 s1¢ 411 343 334 281 212 | 253 
{ 8 ) 424 4S¢ 46 505 475 420 424 | 449 481 
1 1, 35¢ 1, 442 1, 34 1, 282 1, 548 1,¢ 1, 512 1, 477 1, 465 1, 460 1, 285 1, 549 
| ) } “4 105 92 107 LO 6 93 95 93 8i | 104 
2 s3¢ 18 381 f 368 356 346 323 | 284 | 347 
209 20 , 281 27 326 24 315 320 321 | 284 | 336 
( 128 12 14 120 114 137 12¢ l 13 130 128 | 118 | 132 
1 147 1 147 147 17 17 172 | 166 72 | 174 155 | 195 
r ( 7 ‘ 52 49 7 s < 58 57 | 5S | 54 7 
( 121 111 129 11 110 14 (36 1 138 130 142 | 116 | 132 
" 47 0 45 43 it ; 49 51 53 | 7 | 54 
158 1s 74 139 137 169 16 171 166 164 167 | 145 | 174 
| 
j | 
thou 304, 642 305, 847 345, 502 | 370, 946 | 304, 142 366, 291 336, 397 338, 335 338, 256 | 307, 283 327, 525 | * 288, 393 | 327, 648 
141, 539 136, 412 137, 352 157,309 | 129, O0F 153, 724 146, 005 149, 159 142, 11° 135, 428 148, 811 122,388 | 147,059 
40, O64 40, 49 39, Se 50, 856 41, Si 47, 349 43, 72 43, 178 42, O84 38, 234 39, 785 35,119 | 40,377 
R M2 R SR] 299 9, 487 7, 959 &, 682 & R31 R R46 8, 247 &, 152 & SRO 7, 453 | 8, 605 
1, 056 2 18, 131 27, 999 22, 573 22, 689 21, 715 23, 57 22, 512 22, 550 22, 966 21,506 | 22,601 
2 F } 59, 291 53,161 | 62, 47¢ 5s 60, 249 57, 296 54, 131 56, 691 47, 832 58, 900 
42, 439 H 7s 87, G22 66, 004 49, S87 ' 71, 371 57, 811 53, 330 65, 101 48,788 ' 50,692 54,145 ° 50,097 
| t Sy . 


19 re shown in responding note in the October 1951 SURVEY. 
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LIFE INSURANCE—Continued 


Life Insurance Association of America: 
Premium income (39 cos.), total.__ thous. 
Accident and health._......__...__. 
— oS SS a 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


one. a silver: 


_ ry ae mil. 
Net release from enna .......thous. 
ST SS 

Gold imports... ._._.. 
yy - wenden reported monthly total. 


ca, 
Canada (incl. Newfoundiand).. 
United States__. ae ‘ 
Silver: 


~. dol. per fi 


Production: 


of dol 


..do 


do 


do 


of dol 


of dol = 146, 


453, 
46, 
do 53, 
do 38, ! 
64, 9% 
248, 


do 95. 967 


ne oz 


Canada (incl. Newfoundland) - thous. offineoz 


Mexico-__- =a 
United States__- seaiemoen 
Money supply: 


Deposits and currency, total. .____- 
oreign banks deposits, net - 

U. 8. Government balances_- 

Deposits (adjusted) and currency, total 
Demand deposits, adjusted ; 
Time deposits _- 
Currency outside banks----- 

Turn-over of demand deposits except interbar 
U. 8. Government, annual rate: 
New York City ..ratio of de 
Other leading cities............_. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTE 


Manufacturing corporations (Federal Reserve 
Profits after taxes, total (200 corps.) _-_mil. 
Durable goods, tota! (106 corps.) _ - -- 

Primary metalsand products (39 corps. 
Machinery (27 corps.) . 
Automobiles and equipment (15 corps 
Nondurable goods, total (94 corps.) 
Food and kindred products (28 } corps 
Chemicalsandallied products (26corps 
Petroleum refining (14 corps.)....._- 


Dividends, total (200 corps.)_........._. 
Durable goods (106 corps.)......_..-- 
Nondurable goods (94 corps.) - - - - 


Electric utilities, profits after taxes (Fed. R 


mil. 
Railways and telephone cos. (see p. S-23). 


SECURITIES ISSUED 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 
Securities issued, by type of security, total 
capital and refunding)-............mil. o 
New capital, total.........__. ESS 
Domestic, total. .__- caiebipbateas . 
Corporate.......... hae 
Federal agencies. 
Municipal, State, etc 
Foreign... re 
Refunding, total _- aahadiiad 
Domestic, total. _-___-- ERE. SSS 
Corporate. Sacidaniabe 
Federal agencies_- 
Municipal, State, ete. 


Securities and Exchange Commission: 
Estimated gross proceeds, total____- 
my sees of security: 
— and notes, total ____ 
Re ‘ 
Pl an SRST : 
Preferred stock................-- 
By type of issuer: 
Cor, OS eee ae 
anufacturing.........----- a 
OT EEE a 
a 
Communication ___---- 
Real estate and financial 
Noncorporate, total _ - _- 
U. 8. Government-._.--- 
State and municipal_______- 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 
§Or increase in earmarked gold (—). 


Currency in circulation____- ....-Mil. 0 


iy 
r 


f dol 


10 4 


ral 
dc 
1 
( 
do 172 
d 
dc 
1 


) 
8) 9 
) 


ik and 


bits to deposits 


in 


(RLY) 


new 
f dol 


c 
c 
do 


7 
ic 
7 
l 
: 

ao 
dc 
do. 
dc 


9) 
do 4. 
, 
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100 
2, 747 
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500 
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,, BO) 


200 
000 


, 500 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 _ aad — ne 1951 , ‘ om —s 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the SR ere _ rom : 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October ~~» - 7 January | ae March April May June July August om October 
| 
| al om | . a | ee / — cee oes 
FINANCE—Continued 
; eine | 
SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued | | | | 
| j 
- Securit 1 Exchange Commission—Continued | | | 
New te security ut | 
Est t t proceeds, total mil. of dol 514 406 649 269 378 | (eg, 810 739 812 | * 505 * 537 371 541 
{ proceeds | | 
"I ey. total : do 306 306 433 243 314 | 845 | 626 676 685 r 452 , 474 334 462 
Plant and equipment do 256 189 242 193 | 243 | 699 | 504 487 431 * 336 * 352 281 367 
Working capital do 50 117 190 49 | 71 | 146 | 122 | 189 253 | r 116 r121 53 95 
Retirement of debt and stock, total. do 177 88 168 25 | 57 121 | 129 46 112 47 r 43 32 56 
~ } led debt _..do 68 | 51 | 83 12 | 28 68 | 13 | 14 54 20 °22 17 3 
Other debt do 92 24 | S4 11 27 53 | 64 | 26 49 26 r2i 15 51 
I red stock do.... 17 | 13 1 2 2 0} §2 | 6 y ro rl 0 2 
Ot purpose do....| 31 | 12 44 2 6 28 55 | 18 | 15 °6 20 4 2B 
Pr l uses by major groups 
M l turing, total do 171 136 166 37 64 298 | 405 384 361 ‘141 250 165 244 
¥ money do 59 100 119 29 53 219 301 353 314 | °115 r 218 146 203 
Retirement of debt and stock do 97 | 30 43 8 | 9 73 04 20 | 42 23 ’ 26 17 37 
I tility, total do | 233 162 173 132 | 219 151 | 278 209 249 | r 190 169 118 179 
y do 72 22 | 140 126 | 199 97 230 204 234 r 180 r 161 115 162 
bien of debt and stock a 47 40 33 6 | 20 36 | 20 3 | 13 ril rs 4 16 
Railroad. total do | 19 19 69 44 | 26 30 | 20 14 26 18 u 23 18 
New money do 19 19 13 44 8 30 20 14 26 | 18 y 23 16 
Retirement of debt and stock do | 0 0 | 56 0 18 0 |} 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 
( nication, tota do....| 15 15 | 4 2 2 | 423 | 24 4 3 | r 51 3 8 14 
ney ner “ 12 8 4 2 | 2 422 | 24 4] 2 r 51 r3 8 14 
{ debt and stock do...| 3 7 0 0 0 (1) (1) © | @& | *@ r’ () 0 
I tate and financial, total do | 26 41 117 27 39 20 35 5O | 123 ’74 r2 15 57 
ey do | 23 36 99 25 33 16 30 | 37 | 73 ‘71 r14 12 46 
| t of debt and stock do 2 | 2/ 5 ] 3 2 2 | 10 | 49 | rl rl 2 0 
State and 1 pa it Bond Buyer | | 
Li ng-t thous. of dol 229, 427 394, 581 170, 557 180, 040 205, 771 | 169, 623 237,662 | 433,961 | 335166 | 364, 001 156, 214 | * 249, 434 371, 435 
: do 123, 887 202, 771 176, 520 115, 289 158, 609 89,529 | 191, 699 162, 557 105, 887 74, 901 84, 760 36, 315 129, 844 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
V me grain futures | oa } 
Cor mil. of bu 132 243 227 265 186 181 | 155 222 | 185 | 175 163 249 220 
WwW do 253 317 391 449 480 | 426 | 409 434 389 445 458 308 340 
| | | 
SECURITY MARKETS | 
Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members | 
, Carrying Margin Accounts) | j 
| 
Cast n bank mil. of d 397 — 364 -° omens 2 
Pincha > tation wet: 1 1. 351 1. 360 1, 356 1, 411 | 1, 367 | 1, 304 1, 286 1, 287 1, 275 1, 266 | 1, 260 1, 290 1, 291 
( d 771 7 RY W4N 953 | g18 879 R55 834 825 816 843 853 
M 759 774 74 690 642 | 715 661 681 680 672 524 640 653 
Bonde | 
Price | } 
‘ . n . fa te honds (N. ¥. 8. FE | | | | 
' dollars 100. 82 100. 93 101.18 100. 90 99. 30 98. 72 98. 28 97. 86 | 98. 48 99. 23 | 98. 72 98, 29 
I d 101. 3 101. 4° 101. 69 | 101. 38 99.77 | 99. 24 | 98. 79 98. 37 | 98. O8 99. 73 | 99. 23 pesecece 
do 71. 88 70. 41 71. 71 72. 56 71.04 71. 85 71. 70 71. 78 73. 10 73. 66 | JOS f-®ceceence 
‘ t 
° } Al j rT | | 
( per $100 bond 121.1 121.1 121.1 121.4 | 121.3 | 119. 4 | 117.8 117.4 | 116. 6 | 116. 2 | 117.1 | 118.0 116.9 
DD t ] d 136. 4 137.0 137.4 140.5 | 140.7 135.5 | 131.9 131.1 | 128. 6 | 129.4 | 132. 1 | 132.0 131.3 
us is, t ble do 101. 64 101. 69 101. 53 101.56 | 101.44 100. 28 98. 93 97. 90 97. 62 97. 93 98. 90 99. 10 98. 22 
} is 
\ | 
us. of dol 77, 833 76, 914 97, 5Rf 112,608 | 77,203 | 72, 842 106, 614 69,822 | 54,048 | 52, 767 53,065 | 54,075 66, 533 
do 3, 748 04, 709 120,019 135, 822 86, 108 83, 272 108, 793 80, 270 63, 267 | 66, 368 60, 666 | 62, 621 79, 818 
ia I | | 
d 74. 681 74 H46 95.099 110. 023 74, 563 70, O81 104,014 67, 378 51, 192 | 50, 590 51, 120 | 52, 560 64, 609 
90, 132 91, 7S8é 116, 476 132, 186 82, 658 79, 406 105, 659 77, 369 60, 114 62, 649 57, 957 60,534 | 75,600 
» ; , e of stopped | | 
, thous. of dol 83. OR2 87. 2A 111, 222 120. 000 86,906 | 76, 668 76, 030 67, 814 55, 399 56, 400 52,111 56,211 | 67,201 
1¢ 1, A3¢ ! 23 1 0 9 1, 946 6 0 2 0 0} sewage 
‘ ( nt, total§ i R2, 346 87, 247 111, 199 119, 999 86, 996 76, 659 74, O84 67, 809 55, 399 56, 398 52,111 Ge, Bee Beoacecess 
de 74, 340 78, 641 101, 824 110, 535 77, 384 68, 618 67, 413 61, 391 49, 191 45, 698 45, 548 tt | ee 
a 7, 981 8, 602 9, 355 9, 446 9, 592 8, 009 6, 601 6, 408 6,179 | 10,650 | 6, 515 | 4G | Seeeooom 
Va N.Y. 6.1 
Mark t es § mil. of dol 118, 417 118, 507 115, 952 116, 165 115, 801 114, 382 100, 247 99, 938 97, 818 | O08, 457 99, 271 | 97,511 
i 116, 802 116, 87 114, 347 114, 541 114, 163 112, 758 98, 630 98, 278 96, 163 96,777 | 97,580] 
| 1, 362 1, 3&8! 1, 354 1, 374 1, 389 | 1, 377 1, 373 1, 369 1, 366 | 1, 389 | 1, 399 | » i. 
I N i 117, 441 117, 544 114, 889 114, 808 114,769 | 115, 183 101, 545 101, 692 99,958 | 90,975 | 100,045 | 99, 206 
do 115, 334 115, 367 112, 71¢ 112, 643 112,605 | 113,019 99, 384 09, 482 07, 754 07,775 We, Gap 8 Ge, Gee Incccoutbes 
r do 1, 857 1, 927 1, 923 1, 916 1,914 1, 914 1, 912 1, 910 1, 904 1, 900 1, 899 aan ae 
Yi | 
D te (Moody’s perce 2. 88 2. 88 2. 88 2. 86 2. 85 2. 96 3.07 3. 09 3.16 | 3.17 | 3.12 3. 08 3.13 
By | 
4 de 2. 67 2. 67 2. 67 2. 66 2. 66 2. 78 2. 87 2. 89 2.94 | 2. 94 | 2. 88 2. 84 | 2.89 
Y do 2. 72 2 . 72 2. 71 2. 71 2. 82 2. 93 2. 98 2. 99 2.99 2. 92 | 2. 88 | 2.93 
4 do 2. 91 2. 92 2.9 2. 89 2. 88 3.00 3.11 3.15 3. 21 3.23 3.17 | 3.15 3.18 
B do 3. 22 3. 22 3. 20 3.17 3. 16 3. 23 3. 35 3. 40 3. 49 3. 53 | 3. 50 3. 46 3. 50 
B | 
I do 2.70 2. 70 2. 7 2. 69 2. 69 2. 81 2. 89 2. 90 2. 96 | 2.97 | 2.92 | 2. 89 2.% 
do 2.85 2. 2. 87 2. 85 2. 86 2. %6 3.07 3. 10 3.18 3. 19 | 3.13 } 3.09 | 3.14 
i ak 3. 09 3.08 3. 07 3. 03 3.01 3. 11 3. 24 3. 28 3. 33 3. 36 3.31 3. 27 3. 31 
I do 1.7 1.7 1. 70 1. 58 1. 63 1. 82 1. 04 2.07 2. 21 2. 06 2.00 2.05 2.04 
Cor bor do 1. 82 1.79 1.77 1. 62 1.6 1. 87 2.05 2.09 2. 22 2. 18 2. 04 2.05 2. 08 
t ixable 1 2. 38 2. 38 2. 39 2. 39 2. 40 2. 47 2. 56 2.63 2. 65 2.63 2. 57 2. 56 2. 61 
I S50) (KK 
< lude bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are included also in computing average price of 


all | 
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SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 


Stocks 
Cash dividend payments ened eapereed: 
Total dividend payments... - _.mil. of dol 

Ch icichananecoce sel do 
ee «. aes * 

a SS a eel 
Public utilities: 

Communications. --.-............- de 

Heat, light, and power____...__- ‘ d 
ES Se 7 di 
SS 2 di 
Miscellaneous.__-.- de 


Dividend rates, prices, yields, and earnings, 
common stocks (Moody’s): 

Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stocks 
doll r 
Industrial (125 stocks) 3 d 
Public utility (24 stocks) __....__-. 
Railroad (25 stocks) : 
Bank (15 stocks) ___.........-. ; 
Insurance (10 stocks) -.___..._- ‘ 


do 
do 


a 


Price per share, end of month (200 stocks 
Industrial (125 stecks) ___- 
Publie utility (24 stocks) _- 
Railroad (25 stocks) __.__._-. 


Yield (200 stocks) 
Industrial (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks) _--_- 
Railroad (25 stocks) 
Bank (15 stocks) 
Insurance (10 stocks) ____- = 

Earnings per share (at annual rate), 
Industrial (125 stocks) . ...-doll 
Public utility (24 stocks)_................do 
Railroad (25 stocks) __._._...-- ; di 

Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 11 h ? 
(Standard and Poor’s Corp.) ___- percent 
Prices: 

Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks) - 
Industrial (30 stocks) ; 
Public utility (15 stocks)......_- _ d 
Railroad (20 stocks)............- . d 

Standard and Poor’s Corporation: 

Industrial, public utility, and railroad 
Combined index (416 stocks)... 1935-39= 10% 
Industrial, total (365 stocks) 
x Capital goods (121 stocks) 
Consumers’ goods (182 stocks 
Public utility (31 stocks) 
Railroad vif stocks) 
Banks, N. Y. C. (19 stocks) 
Fire and marine insurance (18 stock 
Bales (Securities and Exchange Commissix 
Total on all registered exchanges: 
Metues Wanie.....-..-........- mil. of d 
Shares soid thou 
On New York Stock Exchange: 
Market value................- ce 
Eo eee : 
Exclusive of odd lot and stopped sales 
(N. Y. Times) a i 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exchar 
Market value, all listed shares.......n 
Number of shares listed - - 


dol. per share 
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March 


1950 
October | Noven De <a Febru 
| ber ber ary 
FINANCE—Continued 
| | 
| | 
| 
496. 4 242 2, 138. 7 494.1 214.2 
87.6 38. ( 198. 8 105.9 39. 5 
200: 8 99 1, 459 { 105. 2 
59 9 139 1.8 
66. f 6 8 2.2 7 | 
50. 6 ‘ 7 49.5 4) 
13. 4 15.1 1.4 12.8 8.0 
43.0 8.3 87.4 64.9 15.2 
8. 5 5. 1 47. € 10.8 | 2 
3. 84 4.0 4. OF 4.11 1 
4.17 4.40 4.44 49 8 
1, 84 1. 85 1.8 &E ] 
2. 24 2. 45 2.4 54 2 
2 50 2 60 2 65 2 
2. 43 2. 6 2.71 2.71 2.71 
9.13 9.37 61. 8 65.01 65. 57 
61.65 @1 77 64. 46 g OF 68. 61 
2 F Q1 1S 2 92 
5. 7 $1 44.34 42.4% 
6. 49 Ri 6. 57 f 9 6. 27 | 
6. 76 7.12 6.89 f i 6. 53 
6. 02 6 6. Oo R] 5 64 | 
6. 329 6. Ré f 7 04 
ix t 61 4.71 1.7 4 48 
3. 22 { { 2 52 
2 28 Rg g Q7 R7 
R92 91 R2 Ae R4 X). RE 4 OR 
9. 32 . 4.45 
a0 00 AR 2 74 | ge ( 
157.8 Bf 158. 4 S 174.7 
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120 2 1 g 150 1 
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| 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) 


Exports of goods and services, total mil. of d 
Merch: indise, adjusted : . 
Income on investments abroad 
0 Eee eee 

Imports of goods and services, total 
Merchandise, adjusted 
Income on foreign investments in U.S 
Other services... ...-.......- ae di 


Balance on goods and services es di 
Unilateral transfers (net), total 


Private 
Government - - - 


‘ 


U.S. long- and short-term capital (net), t: 
Private 
Government .__- - - - 


Foreign long- and short-term capital (net 
Increase (—) or decrease (+) in U. 8. gold st 

mil 
Errors and omissions 


* Revised ? Preliminary. 


§Number of stocks represents number curt 
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| 
April | May June 
| 
} 
516 209. 5 1, 116.3 
83.1 40.1 76.8 
24 l +] 729. ¢ 
8.0 1.4 87.8 
74.9 7 24.3 
54.4 14.7 69.1 
25.0 ; 55.0 
iM4.9 8 47.8 
11.8 2.7 | 25.9 
4.15 4.1 15 
4.52 4.51 53 
1. 87 1. 87 1. 87 
2. 58 2. 58 2. 58 
2. ¢ 2. 65 2. 63 
2. 73 2.7 2.73 
67. 20 f ) 63.40 
71.15 68, 88 66.75 
31. 78 1.99 $1.70 
42.17 40.04 6. 68 
6.18 f f 
6. 35 f 6.79 
5 RS & 5 On 
6.12 6. 44 7.0 
4.74 4.77 4.86 
3. 41 49 48 
7.60 
4 4.15 4.17 
12 Re 9 ” 46 
) : 254 2 24 
42. 3st 2.2 42 
179 
187 18 1 Re 
179.4 18 179. 2 
gn 8 1h 1 
110.2 110.2 
148.7 14] f 
J ] ‘ 
18 182 
l 17 2 7 1 
67 ! 2 2, 4 
f f 13 
; w x 40) 
] he 
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| 
24. ¢ 29 
124.1 x 04.3 
03. 8 I 
5 8 > 4 
74.8 29 9 
51.8 { 6.1 
11.1 0 
39. 3 41.7 
13. 9 4 16.8 
4.18 4 4 09 
4. 58 1.4 4. 43 
1. 87 RN “ 1 on 
2. 58 3 2. 55 
2. 63 2 &3 
. 73 2.73 
67. 45 97 
71.2 
32. 67 4 
39.93 | ) 79 
6. 2 _ 6. 02 
6. 38 x 6.15 
£ > g as 
, 6.41 
4.79 4.77 
3 , 44 
‘ 4.19 
91.29 ~ 17. 82 
- A 9.73 
43.7 16, 04 
77.04 8 84, 25 
2.5 RAO 
163. 7 R ) ‘ 
139. 4 ® 17 
; 6.4 
1s4 87.5 
‘ 45 
i 85 204 
; 4.45 4), 208 
27, OS i2 1 
‘,¢ 6, 429 
2 2, 502 
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FOREIGN 


Indexe 


INTERNATIONAL 


rRADE 


Shipping Weight 


Value 


1936-38 = 100 
do 
i 
do 
do 
; 
1924-29 n 
; 
1¢ 
ngt 
« , ‘ ' 
| 
I 
‘ 
; 

PUM q otal exports 
8: 8900: 11 &1 F 
intry data, 
reported as I 


January 


October ra March | April May | 
ar) 








| j 
| 
| 
| 
195 y 221 199 215 253 AS 260 249 
67 ’ 431 93 | 435 19 ’ 556 0) * 524 
18S 8Y 195 197 | 202 205 210 211 211 
| 
170 152 r 151 72 | 151 167 152 148 140 
44¢ 411 418 40 443 ‘4 471 461 446 
26 271 27 289 293 302 309 ll 319 
| 
| 
| 
RO 56 7 83 | 102 104 130 10 92 
58 67 80) 82 | 125 120 165 132 117 
| 
116 7 129 119 | 141 158 1% 155 150 
a) ] 117 123 | 179 18 231 174 177 
126 109 140 | 118 132 112 104 99 
127 114 10 133 116 116 104 107 109 
| 
5, R85 ‘ 4,414 4, 225 130 6, 232 8, 758 0,714 r 9, 526 
8, 285 7, 1 7,421 7,771 | 7, 233 7, 537 7, 56 7, 849 r 8,193 
906 978 1, 06 r 974 | r 1,076 | 1, 284 1, 372 r 1,292 
2,390 m® 744 $2, 345 4, 430 35, 365 r XO. 184 48, 210 0 r 48. 500 
294 | 143.8 2, 489 000 | 161,943 |r 211,371 | + 233, 929 84, 989 | © 191, 946 
9 4 248 ah ¢ 244 2 200, 237 & HOt pee } SAR, 222 | & 448 
mY Q . 408 a OF 5, 809 | ° MARIE 2 rT 3. 7H2 255, G08 236, 679 
122, 64 134, 558 ni ), 237 | + 120, 472 63, 047 49, 135 9, 995 | + 138, 451 
113. 829 4 7 7 824 | r 143, 182 174, 408 172 74, O82 | + 186, 304 
| | 
» ose i . | Fs 
2.3590 { { 7 4,041 4,446 4, 794 8, 078 | 7,31 
& 34 > OF 12 12, 436 10, 866 19, 192 4, 574 0, O89 | 21, 82 
7, 52 10, 832 11, 147 7, 430 15, 167 6s 8, 270 | 12, 826 
2 4,217 1, 8Y 1, 304 : 4 ; 4,447 
7 ) i) { { ; i) 
, . m 29] ) 673 { f ; | 30, 370 
4 7 7% 7, 582 67, 007 7 +4 2 44,7 
xs r] % MMI) 1. M4 ss » ] "y | 1 62s 
6, 508 ss 24 9, SSK 180 24, 107 27, 241 24 4,323 
. 29, 200 mM), Qt 97, 20 4] ! ‘ ), O87 
‘ 8 2, 38 48, 17¢ 40, 808 44, 20% 40, 15 r 41, 78 
y. s 25, 42 4] i! 44, 38 62, 470 7 {8 ORO 
| 7 : 2 i l 
8, 109 49, 7% ‘ . 41, 899 643 63; 498 69, ¢ 6, 42 68, 11 
9 106. 481 s t i. wt M R14 4 2 N7 | 236, 676 
. 4 , ‘ 2 "2 ” { 07, G82 0. 478 12. 158 
‘ { ‘”) ‘ ) ” 24 bes 
i . H “ 44.540 $v : : 58, 337 
{ 6, O8 S, 4, 807 If s 7 f 8 16, 554 
~ y. 2 " r 24. OOF 
{ . { 1.8 18, 834 { 2 12, 50 
~ J { “ ‘ } 9 mw 10 
ate 1,2 16, 20 { 8 4 39 
S04 we " “4 10 1, 278 
1 2 14 SH, S24 15, 700 74, O5 173, 226 228, 51 20 153 lr 148 461 
s s ‘ 7o. 2M { { 123. GOR 9 R80 |r 135. 776 
; fi, i7¢ 76, 416 8&3, 208 ‘ 83, 289 
mf ' H 1, S50 710 288 1,54 { 41 
s », ON 2, 16 03, 322 | + 759, 72¢ 744, 37 82, 989 | ° 756, 391 
4. 91 10 252. 021 7.874 | 7° 331. 108 le 419 m4ir 214 | 310 403 
su . 7 is s 2 R3, 754 117 2 50, 660 
is4 4 2, 464 s 7 7 i 16, 417 
72 H 78 , 84, OS 89, 3S 71 177, 2 S 131, 766 
14 12, 837 ) 8, 452 i 25, 180 29 6, 797 23, 552 
660, 330 | * 700, 660 19,774 706, 970 | * 7 2,790 | 933, 546 | 934, 215 | + O85, 227 | + 98 455 
9° 438 9 672 " f " »” WI] ae | wT | r 3. 650 
) "1 07 r ‘ 78, 42 a7 l MRA 108. 780 9 02. O55 
‘14 f { 2s 58 62, 981 8, 634 82, 562 85, 814 13, 034 
RA4 ‘ + 40 ~ >] 7 64 ) iy r 7. 249 
6, 354 1f 16, 289 42, 030 384 48, 112 A) 47, 387 
205, 268 | + 223, 363 | * 246, 908 I r 200, 645 248, 739 | e318 976 | +310 314 | 325, 672 , 280, 737 
s4 7, 819 B, Afi 8, 289 10, 436 12, 584 13, 621 I 7 13, 320 
l { °22,14 24, 064 1, 5 7 7 8, 508 25, 160 
) ] 4 2s 1 r4 7 r 36, 449 ° 47 OM r 48. 09 19. 772 51.116 
1, BOK 2 7, Ze 194 13, 577 7 17, 89 687 16, 928 
75, O7¢ 81,718 BS, 4 * 83,425 | © 79,152 | © 102, 162 101, 403 19, 107 97, 597 
47, 304 48, 478 wi r 40,433 r 39. 443 MA, 127 r 59, 130 r 65, 061 0, 974 
51,414 52, 052 4, 209 58, 752 r 59, 500 85, 530 79, O71 75,645 | 77, 546 


ind various component items include MDAP shipments as follows (mil, of dol 
8. Beginning July 1950, certain items classed as “‘special category”’’ exports, although included in total exports, 
category, type 1” neluded with finished manufactures 


4sons 


separately for secur 
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101 


126 
157 


103 
114 


190 


, 033 


r 1,189 
5G. 157 | 

r 189, 782 

285, O78 

202, 603 

136, 375 

r 183,012 

6, 804 

23, 899 

r 16, 731 

489 

0 

751 

‘64,010 

4, 692 

1, 27 

389 

{2 ARN 

2, 520 

71, 510 

202, 548 

a ea 

2 a‘) 

f 0 

17, 408 

20, OSY 

41, 792 

Fa) 79 








768 
, 289 | 
, 305 


August ~" 


»tem- 
er 


7,635 


, 267 
. O52 
, 660 
127 


449 


7, 259 


198, 183 
&, 040 
25, 444 
13, SRS 
. (Hi 


104 
RS 


63 
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7, 653 
301 
2, 956 
, 401 
15, 





346 


725 


444 


192 | 
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248 
501 
202 


118 
362 


307 | 


106 
86 


157 
125 


91 


- 


fi, R7I 
30, 45 
16, 265 
35, & 
54, 2AS 
49, 222 
20, 711 
05, 202 
200, 239 
297, & 
19, 72 
74, St 
11 622 
17,14 
38, 8290 
50, 5 
2, 393 
1, 22 
D5, 611 
106, 20 
65, 57 
145, 363 
607, 156 
305, 683 
70, 817 
16, 738 
115, 965 
18, 70: 
914, 311 
2, 362 
US, USt 
85, 327 
3, 067 
54, 804 
254, 127 
10, 631 
21, 163 
46, O51 
15, 692 | 
92, 334 
83, 879 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through I 950 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Poe aa Febru- | 2 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey October | **)) weg January wed . March A pril May June July August | “ps October 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
FOREIGN TRADE—Continued | 
Value—Continued 
General imports, total ___.........-- thous. of dol__| 922,862} 854,150 866, 7 247 08, 952 |r1,099,654 (71,032,261 017.638 929. 343 803. RRé QS 8 OR 832 000 
By geographic regions: 
% frien —— atneddmwocee do 9, 607 5, 394 55, 92 6, 944 r 44, 836 ’ 67,084 | © 69, 457 76, 227 9. 7 
Asia and Oceania... _______- do 217,207 | 2 204 248, 965 | © 187, 250 | 267,210 | 270,138 | 242. 571 7" BOR . g 
eT neo<s ] 162, 969 16 156, 631 80, 513 73, 933 | + 192,819 | + 181, 479 RQ ) 175 1 1 RS if. OF 
Northern North America. = lo 201, 039 87,318 86, 49 84, 244 53, 920 90, 830 191, 764 2. 106 180. 554 ri 
Southern North America____.___-- di 93, 708 87, 032 1, 25¢ 6, 191 128, 690 120,774 | 118. 044 0. 588 100. 317 4 
Ee l 208, 332 162, 228 17 f 236, 391 220, 323 251, 938 201, 779 107, 568 171. 204 161 148 12 ] 
By leading countries: : ifs 
—. 
Bey a ‘ di 235 35 3, 268 4, 572 426 29] > A52 2 gt 5 161 ORS g 
Union of South Africa____- i 16, 645 11, 42¢ 17, 789 $4, 830 15, 638 15. 92 2 9 669 | © 14.390 g 5 5 r 
Asia and Oceania: 
Australia, including New Guinea d 5, 546 17, 099 19 2, 255 9, 458 42, 247 8 62. 048 49, & 857 
British Malaya d 31, 282 ) ), 18 1 808 33° 593 8 429 | + 43.97 24° 378 36, 31 52. 373 re 
China... b) area ae 19, 639 82 f 7 2. 6&8 5 700 4, O4¢ 2 722 2 Sah 2 062 2 24 2 
indie and ‘Pakistan.____..___- ( 33, 022 27, 672 20, 254 77 27, 306 37. BAT 8 00: 2 117 36. 320 12° 380) ‘ 
Ja ee - 21, 643 19, 8 17,614 64 16, 736 20, 097 7. 121 2%, 810 r 16, 564 5 024 R ON 
Seluneda 21, 801 20, 32 2 fil ) 45 25, 550 9 ) 526 18, 322 5 338 
Republic of the Philippines. 26, 48: 91, 547 19. 348 21 6Oé 1 287 20. 447 1 82 25, 512 on" 34 
Europe: ~ 
Ee d 15, 523 19, 39% 21, 42 +, 788 24 77 26, 390 on OOF 2 4 21. 24 
a d 15, 165 16, 178 14,7 & 090 14 2 1117 18, 212 21. 4 r 24 652 24 549 ’ 
a ete a ae d 16, 579 13, 904 11, 94 012 12,572 | + 13.588 | + 13. 229 0. 967 12. 47¢ 9. 7 . 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ] 2, 136 439 1, 899 2, 259 r2112 . 2 207 , 2 790 » O14 
United Kingdom ins i 39, 068 12, 585 2, 609 238 | +38.546| 36.640! +42 581 45, 72 8 664 14.2 
North and Seat America: . 5 
Canada, incl. Newfoundland and Labrador 
tl fd 0, 838 187 8 86, 48 R4 7¢ *), Rf 11, 599 is 12, ¢ 89 ” 
Latin-American Republics, | total d 283,621 | 2 78 | 246, 208 892 . 63, 188 \ 2 |r 991 678 |r 250. 71 248, 024 : 
Argentina. sigtnoten oom - dc 18, 138 7,388 ] 27 { 25 8] { | 2 84 29, O75 A, & ) 
ld titdsvithininewotiometine i 82, 424 68, 7 f R5. 428 R4 RHE 00. 704 64. 452 68. 528 64. KO¢ 54 . 
I a a iain i 15, 637 ), 52 07 10 27. 584 oD (7 217, 0.8 Q 4 
Colombia.............- 1¢ 8, 74 22, 67 20, ¢ . % 27. ¢ ) 237 97 162 %, 804 nm 
Cuba. eeuaneasece ! 8, 235 18, 5 R29 ‘9.819 { 41. 229 ' 4 4 & 74 { 
Mexico_» _..--- S i 27, 19 2 5, 142 4 5 29° 124 6, 464 ) On, (0 
Venezuela —— 1 28, 972 2 78 24, % 9. OF om 7 25 Réé 0. O66 9 m% 
Imports for consumption, total__...___ soidaial ’ 914, 333 | * 843,499 | 8 } 8 O06 908. 522 Irl OR 45. 68 45. 69 114. 062 | 886. 42 87) On 
By economic classes: : 
Crude materials............... do 255, 125 8 9 759 229 8 439 4 7 eT 0. 729 " 
Crude foodstuffs ____- d 7 42 $8 % 9 ~ ) 48 ; ‘7. 244 ys 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages i 87, 59 R4 f . 052 . 5 R9 547 2 168 . 
Semimanufactures , de 239, 84 2 2 878 1, 2¢ 2% 9 64 291. AM f 0.4 . 
Finished manufactures de 58, 99 5 16, 78 7 69 79 ‘108 5 65. 
By principal commodities: 
Agricultura] peeeaem, | total __- i ’ 406, 421 | * 364, 907 56, 388 477, 48 8, SOF 479, OOF 452, 341 $27, 71 104, 9 
Coffee___. .. Se ae i 2, 905 88, 08 84 12. 408 >, 408 ‘ 4. 64 P 0), 22 86. 8 R78 
Hides and skins____- 12, 96 f 8 48 104 & 530 0.728 | + 10. 858 % ( ON 
Rubber, crude, including guayule 58, 48 - 63. 457 74, 34 73. 232 Q 69, 269 87. 431 
Silk, unmanufactured lod 2 2, 02 2 102 R38 2 08 62¢ |. ONT 
Sugar.......___- 5, 0 18, O8 14 { ) 28 41. 92 40, O26 30 ~ 2 299 $m . 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured i 152 ), 188 ¥y d 53, 674 84, 842 5, ( K4 70,942 | * 48,1 
Nonagricultural products, total d 07, 912 178 00, Sf . r 431, 039 104, 479 186, $4 186, 352 | 481, 514 
Furs and manufactures ] 14, 279 y 4, 13 r or ' is 6, 638 s { 8,91 7, 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and manufactures, 
ae thous. of d 88, 8 79, 39 4,738 } f 7 7 2 69. 182 7. 41 71. 74 67. 47 Q Q 
Copper, incl. ore and m: anufactures._.d 9, 71 l 28, 118 23, 466 22, 662 } 21, 909 2 ‘ 24,4 23, 49 
Tin, including ore bala ; d 19, 628 15, 18 19, 158 f 5. 44 29 620) 13. 297 8 (02 2 93K On 2 
Paper base stocks. ..........-. i 2¢ 5 28, 024 27, St 4 29, 24 iS SOR 4,99 41 
EE — i 42, OO 7, 167 41 8 42 2.047 | +44 ), 356 { 7 42,904 { & 758 
Petroleum and products : ‘ de 55, 666 50, 73¢ 53, O5¢ f 5), 531 0, 42 223 2, 42 2, 578 $8, 44 14. 88 r 
i 
‘TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 
Operations on scheduled airlines: 
iles flown, revenue__..._.._.-_. thousands 28, 552 26, 067 27, 92 8, 44 25, 31¢ 29, 780 9, O85 0, 813 29, 318 32, 229 2 
Express and freight carried short tons 25, 489 22, 78 2 ), 758 21, 182 21, 662 8111 19, OF 17, 17 15, 543 ‘ 4 
Express and freight ton-miles flown __ thousand 15, 171 13, 918 14,8 2, 258 13, 087 620 287 11, 902 10, 327 9, 739 . 
Mail ton-miles flown __ do 4, 245 4,112 6, 2 4, 4¢ 4, 704 24 4, 541 4, 80 4, 612 . 
Passengers carried, revenue ‘i do 1, 56 1, 32 I 4 1, 324 1, 660 1, 708 R04 1, See 1, Se wu s 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue do 735, 180 620, 15¢ 684, 444 2, 16 663, 767 835, 921 834, 685 859, 130 922, S5€ 914, 367 { : 
Express Operations 
Operating revenues____-_- thous. of dol 17, 318 ~ 2 21, 8% 8, 204 8, 007 9, 377 18, 769 18, 89: 7, 852 7,172 8 x4 
Operating income_- d 189 | ) 9g x) 24 f 418 is ‘ 
head Transit Lines 
Fares, average cash rate___________- ent 10. 0827 0. 1636 9 fi 10. 267¢ 10. 418 10. 4818 0. 52 10. £231 10. 564 { 6813 
Passengers carried, revenue , millions 1,17 5 8 57 1, 04 1,1 1, 10 1,11 1, 048 GR f ; 1, 103 
Operating revenues. -_-_...____- thous. of dol 125, 806 12 2 4 117, 100 
Class I Steam Railways 
Freight carloadings A. A. R.): fied 
_  ' ~~ aa ......-- thousands * 3, 532 24 629 109 2, 700 785 152 3, 2 4, 039 2, 992 114 478 
SS. SR hiedets i 7 509 742 632 54e 689 54 537 710 144 ~ 653 
SE aS iT f 75 64 61 8] 61 65 83 63 tit 64 
Forest products--__--- Sten d 82 218 87 164 229 193 197 241 168 ‘ 189 
Grain and grain products. a 22 25 214 182 247 198 178 216 212 219 
ee dc } 49 38 24 ; 34 ; 3 27 { 73 
nt hain nrnee ocean ac see dc 301 22 OF 68 65 101 21¢ 30 452 356 { 12 
Merchandise, 1. c. | ennai do 354 2 58 08 284 42: 32 30 366 268 ” 68 04 
Miscellaneous__... .......--- do 1, 673 69 814 498 1, 373 1, 979 1, 580 1, 582 1, 937 1, 454 ! y 1, 664 
r Revised. 4 Deficit. 
o' Data and December 1950 and March, June, and September 195! are f week er months, 4 weeks 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 A te wees 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | Pd a Po | | | : 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October “om | “3 ~ | January . we | March April May | June July August Be October 
a: late | re $ ~~ = P | wall 
mm ' 7 ' ' . —~— 5 ro . . 
FRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 
om | | i i srr 
rRANSPORTATION—Continued | | 
| | } 
- Clase I Steam Railways—Continued | | | 
Fre t viings (F¢ Reserve indexe | | | | 
| | isted 1935-39= 100 147 139 130 133 119 130 133 135 137 130 | 137 | 144 146 
( do 135 12¢ 129 33 114 112 112 111 120 7 | 122 130 134 
( lo 201 1Ys 204 209 197 204 193 208 212 | 209 206 209 | 202 
| do 154 154 145 53 137 147 156 160 158 143 155 153 | 152 
( io 159 162 148 153 131 138 139 124 125 156 151 | 148 | 154 
“ I " le 116 90 70 66 44 49 61 57 49 50 64 107 128 
( do 262 188 62 61 60 70 193 296 321 325 313 308 267 
do 56) 54 50 5 46 54 51 48 47 44 47 48 | 48 
do 158 142 142 145 133 149 149 149 148 143 145 154 157 
T de 136 13¢ 140 146 129 139 136 133 131 125 133 | 133 135 
( 135 126 129 133 114 112 112 111 120 | 97 122 | 130 | 134 
( | 206 198 194 199 186 202 197 210 217 215 215 211 | 206 
] \¢ 146 157 162 170 143 147 156 154 152 143 148 142 144 
( lo 1590 166 158 153 134 150 158 141 123 130 140 132 | 154 
I lc 75 72 72 69 55 62 68 64 61 61 67 81 | 83 
( a 184 184 199 243 241 241 212 212 207 203 209 | 205 187 
h lo a | 53 52 52 458 53 51 45 47 | 45 47 | 46 | 46 
lo 145 14¢ 15! 158 141 157 151 148 144 142 144 | 143 144 
Fr i slly aver : | | 
( ber 2, 405 4, 925 6, 248 5, 677 2, 680 2, 387 8, 601 8, 300 21, 677 28, 062 | 4, 422 3, 640 2, 593 
lo rf) 432 Oh 7 87 7 24 1, 203 15, 463 13, 109 1,412 164 86 
I TS < 113 AM O75 1, 138 72 724 , 812 434 133 11, 928 0 4/| 19 
( 35, 135 24, Hi06 14, 798 19, 267 29, 977 32, 365 14, 603 9, 858 9, 72 8, 613 18, 154 14, 902 19, 045 
19, 620 13, 838 &, 908 12, 006 19, 449 24, 27 9, 484 4, 760 3, 065 2, 716 | 7, 531 4, 181 6, 235 
( r ) 14, 349 245 4, O89 6, 528 &, 518 5, 323 R15 3, 929 5, 641 4, 873 9, 359 9, 231 10, 168 
Fir t | | | 
( f 925, 383 862, 2 927, 930 848, 729 715, 759 875, 475 851, 44 S88, 716 855,753 | 816,812 909, 945 855, 929 965, 552 
784, 544 710, 808 67 54 709, 736 600, 157 741, 001 722, 012 752, 588 710, 732 674, 008 758,759 | 716,394 | 816,182 
66. 271 BK RR 79, 271 7R 158 63. R36 70, 569 66, 7¢ 70. 657 R80. 641 80, 602 83, 830 | 74, 092 | 71, 128 
oO 635, 018 618. ¢ 645, 422 645, 246 610. 060 679, 662 668, 850 693. 820 677. 635 683, 824 | 700, 651 | 660, 408 699, 508 
I | 
thous. of dol 155, G06 ] x 60, 1% 25, 792 86, 740 117, 55 112, Om 119, 977 114, 138 91, 053 128,412; 119, 797 | 144, 144 
134, 460 | 110, 0 19 77, 691 18, 959 78, 2¢ 70, 59 74, 937 63, 930 41,935 | 80,881 | 75,725] 121,900 
107, 8¢ 86, 14 0, Ot 54, 92¢ 43,518 1,18 44, 685 49, 22 50, 192 16,366 | 55,497 | 50,255 |---------- 
I 
( f RR4 f ns 941.0 863 783. 4 R54. 2 872.7 855. 1 871.3 818.4 854.3 873.2 ‘ 
747 7 ‘ 708, 3 720 653. ¢ 716.8 738. ¢ 719. 1 728. 5 682.7 | 712.2 , 8 5 ee 
67.7 68 77.8 81. ¢ 70.7 71.4 69 71. § 77.9 73.9 74.8 2 Coe 
‘ ! 776. 2 759. 8 849. 4 765. 8 742 783. 1 799 7 795. 4 774.8 806. 5 | | eee 
D 108. 4 103, 2 91.6 97.7 40.9 71.1 7 61. ¢ 75.9 43. 6 47.8 | |) ere ae 
74 71 59 65. 7 10.9 38.9 40.7 2 44.0 12.9 ‘16.0 Sf me 
{ 
62. 017 4 817 54. GOR 5H, 510 48, 367 59. 069 56, GOR 8, 764 56, 64 53, 284 60, 017 58, 131 
l 1.31 1.319 1. 308 1. 32 1. 337 1. 342 1. 323 1. 333 1. 326 1, 298 
2, 57 2 3, O58 003 2, 41 2, 718 2, 583 2, 638 3,093 | 3,190 3, 287 | eae 
Waterway Traffic | 
8 | 
f net ti R. 2% 7. 364 7, 244 6. Alf 6, 860 8, 250 9, 2090 10. 161 10, 060 | “ame | - 2+] -----2- 
| 5 1 4, 32% 4 207 4.019 4.216 4, 660 5 216 5 ORO 5, 725 = | Se BR tN 
OF ‘ 037 2, 497 2, 644 3, 590 4, O83 4,181 4, 334 | |. ecumtl 
I | | | 
te 2, 478 2, 21 8 2, 433 2, 713 2, 668 2, 695 2, 632 2, 599 2, 774 2, 685 | 
d 1, 157 74 1, O11 1, 104 1, 032 1, 237 1, 364 1, 286 1,170 | 1, 280 | 1,179 1, 210 | 
| 
Travel | 
Hot | | 
A ir 6.17 f 78 5. 5 97 5. 83 6. 3€ 79 6. 32 | 6.03 | 6. 68 6. 58 6. 79 
! | ent ‘ a ra 79 81 7S 2 g1 Rg] | 75 79 &3 85 
| x th 1929= 10 228 22 108 228 224 214 244 251 252 | 219 | 243 | 246 244 
F | 
I 768 46, 24 44, 81 2, 209 ’, 093 63, 969 60, 854 51, 41 58, 967 | 
! 6, 058 1, 68 0,4 48, 561 57, 074 64, 84! 7, 982 981 82, 696 | pewesecooneesones 
} d 2 O75 ] De) 2 OR 2.02 1, 635 1, 661 1, 686 1, 809 2 211 | | | 
| de 14.044 lf 79 ”) 469 18, 569 r 12, 654 5, 300 14 7 045 r 23, 605 | = . 
de 12, 734 12 0, 614 16, 632 17, 067 26, 113 30, 227 35, 678 39, 653 27,411 | 24, 670 17, 398 19, 602 
‘ housa 833 a 242 25 259 376 541 920 2, 107 3, 547 3, 474 1, 681 842 
| millic OF 871 947 1, 222 823 883 805 766 850 766 787 | 785 
| t of d 8, 658 7, 90 &, 608 11, 151 8, 666 9, 264 &, 500 8, O7 10, 363 ¥, 200 9, 531 9, 567 — 
COMMUNICATIONS 
| 
| | 
( f 03, 234 298, 071 11,414 314,713 | 391,961 | 319, 021 312, 404 318,790 | 318, 428 317,948 | 326,328 |.. 
178, 120 178, 184 18], 781 184, 531 181, 087 185, 045 184, 934 185, 965 186,604 | 185,072 , 231 |. 7 
104, 346 O8, O41 ( 904 108, 807 99, 495 lll 7U 105, 507 10, 77 109, 396 | 110, 185 116, 208 | 
( x x l 212, 572 208, 249 222, 491 219, 140 208, 150 222, 206 216, 413 226, 647 222, 998 232, 641 235, 864 |....-.--- 
N i 41, 369 40, 861 40, 921 41, 025 9, 47 41, 444 41, 242 40, 391 40,418 | 35,505 37, 815 | .....--- 
P) 7, O87 38, 166 38, 437 38, 619 38, 803 39, 029 39, 213 3¥, 408 39,555 | 39,707 39, 889 |.....-..-. 
Ty, | } 
W J | | | | 
( th dol 15, 531 15, 251 16, 643 15,610 | 14,545 16, 391 15, 014 16, 235 16,072} 15,422| 16,360/ 15,725 |.-.------ 
( I atic 13, 358 13, 439 14, 50€ 13, 855 12, 924 13, 996 13, 282 14, 199 14, 033 15, 127 | 15, 057 14 GBB [..ccccce-. 
1, 461 1,13 1, 48 SSO) 764 1, 521 882 1, 157 1,173 4 669 456 371 ovglibbane 
( | 
( 1c 2, 26. 2, 232 2, 638 2, 508 2, 180 2, 326 215 2, 227 2, 149 2, 082 2, 142 SR, BBG f.ncasssese 
( x at | 1, 569 1, 47% 1, 691 1, 650 1, 642 1, 683 1, 638 1,7 1, 693 1, 768 | 1, 712 | 1, 674 ae 
T 44 “ 672 616 337 427 364 267 241 106 224 SES |..cacceace 
I eae 
( do 2, 326 2, 583 2, 621 2, 302 2, 47¢ 2, 350 2, 491 2, 456 | 2, 2, 455 2, 453 
( r i d 1, 804 2, 05 1, 959 1, 838 1, 954 1, 805 1, OS 1, 982 l 1, O84 A. GES feccccccece 
N a 437 45 548 350 409 332 4 347 | : 365 |, 
rR Prelin ry 4 Deficit tRevised data for Septem ber 1950, $99,418,000. 
7Da x lepartures via international land borders; land-border departures during the 12 months ended June 1950 amounted to less than 1 percent of total departures. 


oO! to continental United States § Revisions for July-September 1950 (number of immigrants): 17,478; 18,690; 15,987, 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 











CHEMICALS 
Inorganic chemicals, production: J 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commercial! 
} short tons 136, 7: { 8 8 871 17.289! ] f ' 9 
Calcium arsenate (commercial) thou f | 3 20 14 614 * 4° 959 n’ 24 : . Rey - - I ; ' 
Calcium carbide (commercial) short tor 57, 436 54 32% g 77 " BO) O35 ey : 69 Keo P ~y + 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid ' “< 2 4, 514 { 
thous fll 04, 15¢ 82 2 73, 5A 73, 549 AT. O7¢ RF 1] W 
is ewe ..short tor 187, 66 85, 537 192. 604 } 82’ 904 07 106 rT" ~ 0 094 ae Aan at ee 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HC) ; 10 58, 492 57, 89 7, 389 { 50.944| 57.467 | 57.04 “sa agi | mare | merit “ 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic) ..thous. of I! 2,924 8 ‘ 5 114 5’ OR2 4° 672 > 670 1’ 838 "ang . 
Nitric acid (100% HN Os) short t 119,661 | 124 ‘8 64} 116122] 125732! 118° 199 5 onan | 118 208 Soe 
Oxygen (high purity) mil. of cu. ft 1 Res , “ee “+ - ae, 783 118, 132 2 118, 38 124. 402 
Phosphoric acid (50% H3;P0,) short tons 142, 103 ‘ { 2 915 87 141 496 82° 67 152 577 ' ? hg > 
Soda ash, ammonia-soda process 38-10 ‘ ae 7 oe ; 
NazCos3) __- short tor 334, 206 70, 649 443.7 145, 389 402. 517 461. 412 439, 77 {58 ’ 434. 30 ‘ : 
Sodium bichromate and chromate do 8 424 8 577 } ey, “7 11297 ORO poy #4, SY 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH d , : 14° 9s 248) 449 -8 a” B06 189 89’ as ae’ on . ampere + 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicate glass (anhy fie : =e si | 6 
drous) -. short tor 7,317 S 8 { ‘ 
— sulfate, Glauber’s salt and le ‘ ‘ _ : 
sl rw 7 ~ a7 7 var | g 1 ¥ - 
Sulphuric acid (100% H2SO,): — - 
Production do 1, 137, 367 |1, 8 , , a2 ’ 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at works e ; ae 
dol. per short tor 19. 33 8 } 20. Or 0. Or 0. Or 0. Of 0. Or ). OX . 
Organic chemicals: ; is : - cee ' . 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), productior 
thou I 42, 471 { 8 6, 35 { 6. 94 42 089 » 17% , ‘ Pan ones 
Acetic anhydride, production 77, 264 4 82 24 g Ps g aa’ aA on aoe : - 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), product » RS " 1 O78 5 ~~ ” 
Alcohol, ethyl: ; % 
SE a thous. of proof gal 10, 887 - 4, 859 $1. 466 ‘ 7 4 A417 — 
Stocks, total._.......__- i 6, 597 14 82 »’ 664 8 9 =)" 0 - ng a ane 
In industrial alcohol bonded warehouss . , - ' 
thous f ] 179 5 j { { 74 , » =AR ‘ a? - , 
In denaturing plants i 619 7 Rf 349 { 8" O14 a” BA ow oes 
Used for denaturation t¢ i 35, GO 9 n' 146 " , 
Withdrawn tax-paid 1 2 QR y 
Alcohol, denatured: 
Production thous. of wine gal 19, 27 , 7 R58 6. 87 428 ~ { a on 
Consumption (withdrawals) i 18, 7 s ). 88 , 9 . 2 On 7 408 a 
Stocks 2,01 , Q ' easy "@ s-#~ oo i 
Creosote oil, production thou 11.7 6 , se anne ~ po pine ¥,* ' 
Ethy! acetate (85° . productio yn thous. of It 8 168 224 49 a oan a - 2 
Glycerin, refined (100%. bas ‘ 
High gravity and yellow di tilled 
Production : . thous. of It 8, 222 g 8 gs g 7 R - 2 
Consumption re 8 Q 9 : 
a ES Caecieil 7 . "ee 
Chemically pure: 
a a i 13, 435 R97 68 ; 100 , ’ 
Consumption____....__- ae ( 8, 3 . 7 OF Q ‘ BRT 3 - 
|” Ee 8 Q 4 
Methanol, production: ’ 
) +} == 


Natural (100% 
Synthetic (100°) 
Phthalic anhydride, production thou ), 90% . "829 ' , 137 


FERTILIZERS 
Consumption (14 States) thous. of short tor 598 x 1 407 
Exports, total ‘ 396 “4 4 
Nitrogenous tmaterials_ 
Phosphate materials 
Potash materials__ 


Imports, total. 
N itrogenous materials, total 
Nitrate oi soda 
Phosphate materials 
Potash materials 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crude, f 
port warehouses. ___. dol. per 
Potash deliveries hort ton 114, 21 
— phosphate (bulk): 
oduction ——— i 953, 689 8 9 174. 544 gs © , ' 
Stocks, end of month ( , 157, 05% 5 . ‘ , : 7 sa : 4 mp4 , ’ 
NAVAL STORES 


Rosin (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total drun 2 
Stocks, end of quarter i 
Price, gum, wholesale, “WG” grade (Sa 1 

dol. per 100 I} 7. 8 Q . g 4 2 oO g 

Turpentine (gum and wood): ‘ etl ~o 5. 0 8. 8.2 : . . 07 
Production, quarterly total] 
Stocks, end ot quarter 
Price, gum, wholesale (Savannah)__dol. per gal : 8 ) attain - 


bbl 





’ Revised. 1 Not available for publicatior Exclude t \ ‘ wt * 
296; April-June, 286; July-September, 91. : a) 
Revised series. Datashown prior to the November 1951 SURVEY represent . any Panne eT ae 
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nate 1950 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | ; ' 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ey ers Pebrn- Sassen. 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October "= ' oo January | wy March April May | June | July August gy October 
| | = —— i or 
. . . ’ . + “YTS . . 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUC! S—Continued 
— | | | is 
MISCELLANEOUS | | | 
; 
Explosiv« lustria shipments oad é - = } | 
Black t t powder thous. of lb 2.057 1, 626 1, 955 1, 772 1, 407 | GR5 936 743 727 768 | G46, 1, 276 1, 610 
High « do. 64, 557 59, 72 56, 378 51, 896 49, 211 54, 277 59, 128 63, 285 0, 687 56,451 | 65, 264 62, 425 68. 033 
7 | | | | A 
Sulfur | | 
Product long tons 440.262 | 424,269 | 435,200] 452,060 | 409,377 | 453,685) 419,312) 438 843 | 421,116] 458,025 | 448,842 | 462, 701 459, 805 
Stock do 2. 822, 913 |2, 762, 528 |2, 654, 530 92, 736, 188 |2, 759, 837 |2, 706, 784 12 750, 305 |2, 711, 267 |2, 719, 821 |2, 660, 635 |2, 665, 801 |2, 754, 129 j2 782, 423 
| , ' 
FATS. OILS, OILSEEDS, AND | 
BYPRODUCTS 
| | 
AT sl f " and 
AT , " fat | ; - - - 
Product thous. of Ib 300,360 | 354, 641 393, 136 411.375 | 286, 747 318, 211 | 308,408 | 326,200 | 308,257 | 279,284 | 207,887 |" 281,549) 327, 893 
Consumpt factory do | 129, 658 119, 005 147, 760 155, 320 145, 597 148, 635 117, 406 117, 213 101, 144 72, 754 103, 387 | 98, 302 116, 026 
Stock { mont! do 221.073 | 246,609 | 274,271 | 322,583 | 302, 854 | 966.213 | 261,037 | 266,198 | 273,326 | 277,129 | 270,761 | 258,887 | 261,850 
| | | ; 
Grease | | 
Product da 53, 751 5R, ROS 60, 254 60, 830 51,119 51, 606 48, 086 54, 802 | 52, 630 47, 222 54, 642 46, 862 49, 801 
( t factory do 58, 114 47, 615 63, 567 67, 535 58,455 | 55,344 47, 750 48,118} 40,841 28, 110 46,782 | 41,551 44, 277 
tox { mont! dc 86, 676 82, 816 92, 536 99, 139 88, 661 82.568 | 86,779 | 94,507] 101,780] 113,378] 113,712 | * 110,682) 163,919 
} } | | | 
I ¥ t dc 22, O61 11, 247 10, 006 4,519 836 | 716 | 890 | 9, 189 19, O82 25, 463 25, 240 | 18, 789 16, 612 
ere " *). 407 17. 025 15, 301 16, 988 14,780 | 13,634 11,543 | 10,443 10, 194 8, 925 9, 993 10, 918 13, 905 
tock f thd” i 68, 503 69, 024 72, 207 64, 635 63, 177 54, 817 45,921 | 62,053 79, 494 75, 111 104, 219 97,846 | 109, 630 
Veget ; 1) products | 
Vegetat tota | | 
Py ;, , mil. of Ib 560 571 BAS 550 474 501 428 420 | 371 330 | 396 | 440 615 
( e, factor di 497 523 470 542 aM 517 434 | 398 | 342 277 358 | r 376 | 486 
‘ | | | 
( » 1“ 884 OFM 1, 023 1, 071 1,048 1, 045 1, 062 | 1, 028 1,026 | 1,005 | 1,014 | 1,004 
Ref do 216 m9 207 356 416 461 443 400 329 26 256 298 
Export thous. of It 47,330 | 41, 54 63,3509 ° 30,036 | 47,188 | * 61,234 | *61,065) 97,151 73,777 | °92,542| 74,267 | 
11 ; ‘ a 62, 848 46, 537 55, 328 44, 440 46, 204 36, 723 45, 09 30, 308 157 | * 28,433 17, 363 
I d 15, 022 12, 406 11, 048 2, 430 5, 036 4,619 7, 677 1, 674 2, 285 2, 415 1, 245 
A } ac 47, 827 34, 131 44, 280 42,010 41, 258 32, 104 7,415 28, 634 24, 872 r 26,018 16, 119 | 
{ 
factor short tor 45, 619 35, 39 1, 828 3, 187 29, 697 37, 616 33, 340 38, 36 26, 769 22, 047 37, 219 29,539 | 37,297 
tock t! i 17, 740 27, 890 27, 851 23, 092 40), 324 30, 386 4, 241 22, 92 20, 732 26, 334 25, 462 21,161 | 21,643 
' i 55, O81 55, OOF 8 74 52, 306 57, 897 41, 987 1, 621 2s, 100 21, 716 29, 661 35, 147 29, 009 | 
‘ 
i 
; thous. of It 60. 334 4¢ 40, 50 42. 166 7, 531 48, O80 42, 026 19, 2f4 27, 903 47,172 37, 410 48, 133 
I i 316 " ' 25, 4 2, 099 25, 683 1, 844 8, 277 26, 4 17, 645 28, 02 24, 983 28, 270 
‘ ¢ 
i 56, 479 47,34 46, 8H 55, 812 49, 398 56, 197 48, 214 45, 747 39, 206 28, 911 44, 475 39, 645 45, 564 
| d 28, 5f 23, 262 23, 818 28, 118 24, 438 27, 784 27, 628 25, 060 24, 108 15, 631 27, 305 22, 336 25, 348 
‘ ; 61. aR90 64 f R23 GQR a. 487 93. 482 103. 572 101, 745 106, 153 04. O75 RH, 024 85, 006 ’ 74, 804 61, 932 
&, O12 l f 10, 211 11, 824 11, 505 12, 81 10, 239 iT 6 8, 469 9, 322 6, 809 7, 207 | 6, 995 
24, 248 ‘s 4 18, 728 ] ll 12, 12, ve y, 4 7,018 5, 701 5, 362 5, 825 | 
' ' thous. of short tor 112 7a Ag 148 56 37 15 1f 24 68 556 1, 054 | 1, 587 
621 54 4 448 19 229 164 117 96 72 199 | f41 | 834 
A t Q74 1. 22 1, 138 R38 575 393 244 $2 70 66 422 935 | 1, 687 
Cott 
hort tor 276, 468 951. @R2 193. A% 108 120 144. 004 106, 32 74, 21¢ 48.4 43, ORO 32, RRO 92,222 | 250,122 | 386, 106 
t 214, 228 207, 924 5 199, 134 165, 27¢ 130, 717 105, 949 4, 79 89, 767 71, OAS 57. 343 | 70, 841 72, 611 
thou fit 195, O48 182 8, 678 144, 222 103, 897 77, 628 54, 719 8, 305 4,127 24, 27) 60.200 | 166, 505 256, 862 
’ 89. 68 408 x). OF 105, 49 87, O7 60, 61 $8, 528 s 22, 329 20, 121 29, 133 90, 010 152, 144 
143, 075 140, 209 22, 009 126, 32% 110, 864 95, 400 65, 744 1,149 $5, 473 24, 446 40, 499 06, O85 173, 826 
57 116, 5x 832 119. 877 92, 265 7H. 811 62, ST 63, 388 64, 12! 63, 465 97, 735 100, 550 125, 071 
”, 749 4 87 140 23. 10 23, 497 18, 355 ), O44 19, 203 21, 210 30, 583 32, 583 36, 816 
44 l f 0), 709 2M, 544 226, 52 231, 652 226, 997 104, 120 147, 024 9,103 | 102,715 14, 868 
208 2 y. 2 168 | ( 
t #39, 2 | 5 32, 254 
| | 
1f9 49 48 | Ise 739 7f 484 700 3 149 2. 943 2, 810 3, 022 
6.177 ) 07 a ¢ &, 0 6, 109 9 g 45 4,429 3, 259 3, 654 6, 202 
i 0 0 0 ‘ ‘ 0 0 0 0 
M ner t ” " . 4. 55 4. 84 4.89 4. 68 ‘ 68 3. 42 3. 41 5. 83 4.16 
‘ aa. TOR 4 Ot “ | 63, 724 74, 953 67 l 2 74, 079 63, 396 60, 500 | 57, O57 | 58, 04 
4 ¢ 40 ) MH. 401 P| 17 HR, TSF 61 tal Mi), SOF 50. 405 14.027 52. 342 46, 650 5O, 09! 
4 . Re ‘ 664 608. 807 ti 7-36 60. 29 62 623, 490 633, 674 34, 745 635, 184 640, 760 
2 224 Ze 240 242 4 201 169 159 18] 197 
t it 87, O10 | | 3 277, 590 
( 19, 570 22,79 24, 687 25, ( 22. 470 24, 737 21, 918 21, 200 17, 42 17, 759 18, 797 | 14, 721 21, 556 
7 STS a1. 7. 163 TR ORO 72, GSS 62, 708 53 Ok 42. 192 3 367 2) 706 9, 715 4, 274 58, 206 
t! I 190, 72 216, 217 235, 609 240. 745 215, 973 240,426 | 212,077 209, 204 176,839 | 176,357 | 187,910 | 148,658 | 214,799 
1453, 276 17 163, 89 201, 208 171, 360 21, 472 180. 217 I ati 139, 124 120,792 | 154, 263 130, 391 143, 782 
156, 27 167, OF 160, 038 184, 4 162, 202 165, 442 141, O7¢ 157, 851 134, 597 116, 315 148, 240 127, olf 147, 902 
eR RO 81. 162 99. R28 499 131. 235 130, 692 125, 870 124, 800 107, 383 116, 683 07, 993 90, 907 120, 785 
74 51 O45 54 237 r 7 70, 495 5, 790 129, 607 119, 641 113, 715 95, 343 85, 23 79, 870 75, 169 
’ ‘ , ." lol. per lt 191 215 2K 268 . 266 278 282 258 225 199 | 206 195 .19i 
ri N tatic 2 December 1 estimate 3 November 1 estimate ‘ Less than 500 bushels. 


i from the pertinent items for June-August 1950; beginning September 1950, these oils have been restored on a commercia! 


7 


t, castor, and sperm 
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CHEMICALS AND 


FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued 


etable oils, oilseeds, etc.—Continued 
leomargarine: 

Production of Ib ' 
Stocks (factory and warehouse). _. dc 14, & 
Price, wholesale, vegetable, delivered (e ast m 


dol, per Ib . 264 


Vi 


SS 0 a thous 


x, 3 
Shortenings and a 
uction = thous. of Ib 142, 215 
Stocks, end of month_- piesdie do 85, 962 


PAINT SALES 


Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler, total 


thous. of dol 99, 36 
Classified, total. - 


90, 347 
41, 


Trade 
Unclassified _- 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS | 


9, 


Production: 

Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics 
Sheets, rods, and tubes____- thous 
Molding and extrusion materials do 

Nitrocellulose, sheets, rods, and tubes do 

Other cellnlose plastics “ae do 1, 32 

Phenolic and other tar acid resins- 7 

“Saas 

Urea and melamine resins do 1 

| ETE Gs do 39, 

ES do 

Rosin modifications... ____--- : do 

Miscellaneous resins__...........- do 








ELECTRIC POWER 
Production (utility and industrial), totalt 
mil. of kw 
Electric utilities, totalt 
By fuelst 


Be 
wv 


to 


By water powert 
Privately and municipally owned uti ilities st 


mil. of kw.-hr 
Other producerst_. 10 
Industrial establishments, totalt- di 183 
Se dc f 
By water powert di 375 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (Ediso mn Electric 
Institute) {kw.-hr 
Commercial and industrial: 
Small light and power_-_-._--- 
Large light and power_____-- 
Railways and railroads. __. 
Kesidential or domestic. _-_- 
Rural (distinct rural rates) _- 
Street and highway lighting 
Other public authorities _- J dc 
Interdepartmen tal ( 42 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (Edi 
Electric Institute) _- thous. of d 


} 


nm OO ON 





= 
x 
x 


; 
1¢ 

dc 47° 
dc 5 
; 
; 
1 
} 
q 


do 631 


GASt 


Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly 

Customers, end of quarter, total. 
Residential (incl. house-heating) 
Industrial and commercial 

Sales to consumers, total 
Residential _ _ - 
Industrial and commercial _ _- 

Revenue from saies to consumers, total 


thous. of dol 
Residential (incl. house-heating le 
Industrial and commercial do 
Naturai gas (quarterly): 

Customers, end of quarter, total 
Residential (incl. house-heating) -- 
Industrial and commercial _ ..-.....-- 

Sales to consumers, total. _.......mil. of therms 
Residential (incl. house-heating)__ __- do 
Industrial and commercial do 

Revenue from sales toconsumers, total thous. of dol 
Residential (incl. house-heating) do 
Industrial and commercial dc 


thousands 
10 


thousands 
do 


do 





* Revised. 
reported on a total-weight basis are now shown on a resin-content b 
thous. Ib.); miscellaneous resins exclude all petroleum resins (petro 


87, 386 
79. 600 


ELECTRIC 








{Data for 1950 for electric power have been revised; revisions { for J anuary 


All sales data formerly expressed in cu. ft. arer 


tRevised data. 
Revisions for the first 2 


revenue for 1932-44 will be shown later. 





RO. GAD 
14, 15 

avt 
144, 092 
103, 583 














i Beginning January 1951, the comparability of the data nes | L.. n affected by the following changes in classificati 
































Vinyl resins 


ry 1951, 





) 7" ¥ Y > > a Try TS 7 ry J ‘ 
I ( | RREN I BI IN ESS December 1951 
1951 
oe | 6Febru | 0 ati. 
nuary | ary March April May June | July August her | October 
| I 
my > Te 1 ° 
ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
112, 813 9, 493 9! 7 71,394 80, 344 71, 301 69, 43¢ SO, 2S 85, O74 98, 219 
19. Oo 1. 811 2 ORT 20, 066 17, 959 19. GRA 17, 451 l 22 fil 19, 218 
316 324 24 24 lf OO 273 2f f 265 
1 Af 79 138, 518 112. ¢ Rm. S4i 106. 41¢ 86, 770 RO, 2 H, 2 36, 469 
88, 956 99,623 | 123,554 | 152,844 | 151.6 140,550 | 114,434 4, 682 17,018 | 94, 231 
111,118 99, 792 113, 436 106, 060 110, 639 104, 690 93, 504 l 02 ’ 88, 607 97, 947 
101, 046 90. 969 103, 693 06, 651 10x 75 04, 423 4. 677 92, 251 4 21 a8’ 493 
41,149 | 37,361] 44 | 41, 78¢ 41,357 | 38,871 34, 604 ‘4 M4 39, 131 
59, 808 33, 608 59, 306 | 54, 864 58, 817 55, 651 50, 07 802 r 45, 781 49, 362 
10, 072 8, 823 9. 743 | 9, 410 10, 464 10, 167 &, 827 9, 741 ‘8 976 9. 54 
154 2, 589 2. 986 #1 > ROS 3. O02 690 eR 
7. 25 5 202 6, 215 6. 707 6, 100 5, 70 : 4 ; 
730 668 ROT Wy 7x Os { is 
] 4 1, 056 1, 252 1,044 1, 152 801 + 
410, S48 32, 541 9, S52 37, 586 ), 532 67 7 3, OM 
24, 59. 21,717 y 62 25, 495 27, Be 492 ) 72 
19, 872 17, 360 21, 460 22, 342 18, 475 13, 82. . 4. 561 
34, 400 31, 813 7, 880 39, 260 39, 734 9, 531 y 154 
30, 180 224 (3. 801 32. 576 32, 008 28, 514 47 » 
11, 64¢ 10, 8&2 11, 996 10, 805 9, 433 6, 434 1, & 
16, 295 14, 264 16, 563 14,040 16, 140 12, 523 17 
' 
» 
POWER AND GAS 
= ——————_—— 7 ————— 
i 
| 
i 
33, 102 6,172 4,4 35, 136 +4, OF 35, 435 7, 510 35, 20¢ 37, 775 
oR. 219 m 29, 203 29, 871 29, 840 30, 4 i 7 32. 141 
20, 012 2 4 2, 25 21, 334 21,519 22, 11 § ; , | 24, 893 
8, 207 9, 22 > on 8 537 & 02 8 281 & "0361 7 £48 
6. GOK 24, 156 at l ? 46 25, 852 25, 778 25. 974 ~ g or 22 994 
4, 427 4,063 4,369 4,048 4,019 4, 062 4,418 xY { . an 17 
08 4, 883 5, 252 138 5, 265 5, 12% 5, 042 184 334 
4,872 4, 469 4, 843 4, 683 4, ASE 4, 736 { 4 we 4 4 993 
456 4 409 155 420 I ; 22 yp. Hl 
26. 690 25, O66 26. 001 5. 94( 25, 467 25, 717 25, Of 26, 7 ‘ 
4,7 4, 565 4, 55¢ 4, 482 4, 6833 i, 8 
12. 694 12, 772 12, 868 12, 937 13, 099 12, 72 ' 
74 541 497 465 441 $22 127 ; 
7, 189 6, 593 6, 339 5, 049 5, 819 ) g ( , 
473 ; 546 724 708 77 ) ret] 
319 282 279 254 Z3 2i¢ z ) ns 
664 659 654 656 48 637 6 f 
44 $2 iu 47 47 17 ; H 
474 4 467,200 | 460, 900 456, 779 4 677 4h l 457, 700 inv ‘ ‘ 
8 981 8, 840 
8, 362 8, 228 
613 OO 
1, 144 817 
704 MO 
2 302 
| 
75, 832 132, 496 
/ , Ff G5, 332 
44,02 36, O57 
15, 503 15, 697 
14, 204 14, 431 
1, 282 1, 249 
] 33 10, 484 
924 3, 009 
7,112 7, 125 
, O71 | 382, 063 
360, 834 |-- 205, 054 
187, 619 170, 256 
i 
on and coverage eting and film, originally 


1,137 


alkyd s include all other uses, previously reported with miscellaneous re ises for Janua 
im resins for January 1951, 14,283 thous. Ib.). 
July will be shown later. 
yw pub lished in therms by the compiling source; 1932-49 figures expressed in therms and minor revisions for customers and 


quarters of 195 


are shown in the corresp< 


tr 


nding note in the 


October 1951 SURVEY. 
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1950 51 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | ; — — ——— > incest 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | a enegne Pa . ‘ -m- 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October — | <--y January | , ary March | April May June July August _— October 
FOODST Ul FFS AND TOBACCO 
aa ae oz | | 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES | | 
F t 
Pr ee thous. of bbl 6, 386 6, 168 | 5, 896 6,978 | 6,079 | 7, 514 7,481} 8,410 | 8,959 9, 009 8, 997 7, 032 6, 841 
| iwal do 6, 913 6, 022 6, 166 5, 962 | 5, 243 | 6, 675 6, 353 7, 703 | 8, 182 8, 480 8, 886 6, 995 6, 732 
g ntl do 9, 692 9, 451 8, 814 9, 438 | 9,920; 10,334 10,921 | 11,108 | 11, 344 11, 383 10, 930 10, 522 10, 211 
Di | 
Pr thous. of tax gal 48,370 | 38,421 | 35,517 36, 057 28, 571 35, 339 28,620 | 27,893 25, 832 18, 774 16, 376 22, 214 34, 768 
( , apparent, for beverage purposes | 4 | | 
thous. of wine gal 5,177 | 17,630 | 24, 564 20,725 | 18,161 | 15,108 11, 674 | 13,035 | 13,226 12, 615 14, 688 Tf 
drawals thous. of tax gal 10,110 | 11,072 12, 081 16, 979 13,612 | 10,280 5, 321 | 7,002 | 7, 273 7, 021 8, 664 11, 252 15, 671 
¢ onth do 760, 804 780, 848 795, 205 808,869 | 820, 129 843, 251 865,207 | 884,516 | 901,106 910,339 915, 424 914, 577 911, 925 
Ir thous. of proof gal 1, 706 2, 191 1, 856 1, 474 | 1,316 1, 387 1,277} 1,309) °1,464) 1,345 1, 327 1, 766 |.......... 
Pr thous. of tax gal 20, 536 22, 218 19, 244 20, 159 | 16, 235 | 19, 979 14, 727 | 15, 912 13, 273 9, 763 6, 905 8, 158 10, 322 
lax thdrawals do 5, 939 6, 565 6, 896 9,770 | 7,811 | 6, 115 3, 081 3, 713 3, 640 3, 686 5, 002 6, 887 9,129 
g f month do 670, 223 684, 030 604, 209 701,635 | 707,673 | 720,713 731, 674 742, 589 751, 233 755, 774 756, 411 755, 457 755, 041 
Ir thous. of proof gal 1, 543 1, 996 1, 638 1,311 | 1, 160 | 1, 247 1, 155 | 1, 209 ‘13 1, 243 1, 219 Ao) hoe 
Rectif and wines, production, totald | | | 
thous. of proof gal 10, 246 11, 126 11, 081 14, 845 12, 238 8, 448 4,842| 6,066) 5,915 6, 431 7, 843 10, 375 12, 609 
Whisk do 9, 032 10, 177 10, 155 13,524} 11,170 7, 269 3, 835 | 5, 236 5, 243 5, 837 6, 904 , 501 11, 242 
Wines a g materials | | 
= thous. of wine gal 77 86 | 60 85 149 68 195 | 180 117 59 149 OF heccsc . 
Tax thdrawals do 148 72 | 170 86 66 78 53 82 84 56 71 95 
Sto. ‘ month do 1, 499 1, 397 1, 267 1, 250 1, 327 1, 306 1,437 | 1,525| 1,550 1, 546 1,617 1, 585 
In do 68 119 | 118 4 35 | 39 38 36 | 50 33 38 43 
Pr do....| 59,321] 15,273 4, 820 2,081} 1,717/ 2,301) 1,367 1,565 | 1,212 1, 036 4,102 | 29,039 ; 
la irawals do 12, 674 11, 787 10, 763 11, 289 | 9, 680 | 10, 609 | &, 894 8, 409 | 8, 2°27 6, 969 8, 573 9, 879 
¢ nth do 195, 232 198, 424 187, 704 176,376 | 166,878 | 158,360 | 150,513 142,762 | 133,978 | 127,386 | 120,474 | 139, 168 E 
I do 459 562 534 353 | 309 388 | 412 398 363 260 259 
Dist sis produced at wineries_._do 124, 087 36, 334 10, 975 1, 469 1, 007 1, 347 | 926 467 417 602 8, 732 78, 107 }.-.-.----. 
' ' | 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Butter | | | | | i 
Prod peat thous. of Ib 91,930 | 75,910 | 79,000] 86,675| 81,270] 93,7 104,395 | 134,545 | 143,960 | 134,265 | 120,980 | 95,900] 87, 505 
¢ \ rage. end of month do 208, 2: 150, 873 105, 192 75, 329 52,507 | 33,378 32, 207 42,500 | 72,508 104, 405 116, 790 | * 113, 501 04, 812 
eter 2-score (New York) dol. per Ib 642 | . 647 | 664 . 608 . 604 . 671 | . 670 | 701 | . 686 - 675 . 673 682 . 707 
Chee | 
Prod tory), total thous. ofIb..| 80,035 | 67,030] 67,925 71, 035 | 70, 605 89,245 | 100,140 | 131, 605 141, 470 124,810 | 109, 355 90, 350 91, 905 
4 le milk do. 58, 005 45, 830 45, 265 49,495 | 49, 585 64, 565 75,190 | 102,515 | 112,040; 100,7! 86, 015 68, 950 50, 325 
tock we. end of month, total _..do 310,240 | 261,250 | 212,493 179, 577 160, 621 155,095 | 160,822 | 197,412 | 234, 608 | 262,540 | 260,564 | * 272,053 | 257, 886 
4 ik do 276,930 | 233, 733 187, 157 55,117 | 137,397 130,655 | 144,441 | 169,553 | 204,009 | 227, 199 233, 788 | * 239,500) 227, O85 
Imp do 5, 185 4, 885 3, 618 5,479 | 6, 063 | 4,477 3, 212 2, 639 2, 757 | 2, 454 7, 419 3, 588 9 
Pr American, single daisies (Chi- | | 
us dol. per Ib 360 363 386 .447 . 455 . 437 407 414 . 420 . 408 | .420 . 410 424 
Cor yporated milk | | 
Pr | 
{ 7 weetene dad | 
B thous. of Ib 19, 575 15, 100 18, 350 18, 400 16, 390 21, 525 22, 785 36, 850 35,275 | 25,100/ 20,800 17, 000 14, 875 
Cc do 5, 325 4, 260 4, 135 5, 435 5, 025 | 4,350 | 4, 375 5, 850 6, 275 4,900 4,375 4, 250 4, 250 
Evar weetened), case goods___do 202, 000 159, 000 156, 300 182, 000 190, 000 258,600 | 289, 500 388, 000 | * 370, 250 314,750 | 263, 000 197, 250 166, 500 
~ k irers’, case goods, end of month: j | 
Cor weetened thous. of Ib 9, 206 10, 494 6, 883 7, 508 | 6, 753 | 9, 561 8, 325 0, 566 8, 796 | 7, 802 7,109 5, 808 6, 954 
Ev weetened do 383, 161 316, 666 159, 559 88, 859 113,207 | 91,682 148, 505 222, 603 426, 747 524, 154 543, 744 501, 655 327, 155 
Exim | | 
Cc reetened 1 1, 378 4, 327 2, 411 1,123 | 1, 969 | 1,720 | 2, 961 3, 306 5, 664 2, 466 3, 195 fj =e 
~ anehemal , 8199} 8, 225 9, 352 8,337 | 8,905 | 13,874) 22, 487 24, 368 32,587 | 15,506 | 27,617] 26,573 |.......... 
Prices U.8 erage | | | 
( weeten ; lol. per case 9. 50 | 9. 0 9.72 10. 49 10. 80 | 10. 80 | 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 | 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 
| weetened ( 5. 37 5. 39 5. 63 6. 06 6.15 6. 16 6. 16 | 6. 16 6. 14 6. 12 | 6. 09 6. 06 6.04 
} } iid r | | 
Pr mil. of Ib 9, O81 &, 402 8, 523 &, 060 8, 527 | 9,690 | 10,328 / 11,856 12, 535 11, 829 10, 713 9, 464 9, 025 
Ut fd. dairy products do 3, 246 2, 678 2, 738 2, 999 2, 905 | 3, 536 3, 937 5, 101 5, 334 4, 845 * 4, 268 3, 403 3, O51 
Pr undard grad dol. per 100 Ib 4.79 4.84 4.88 4. 98 5.09 5. 08 5. 05 5.00 4.98 5. 05 5.13 5. 20 30 
Dry 
| ns 
Ik thous. of Ib 11, 300 9. 920 9, 850 10,784 | 12,000 | 16,330 17,030 | 17,750) 15,550| 14,375 9, 850 7, 325 6,115 
. & enlids (human food do 35, 800 30, 550 39, 480 42, 000 40,150 | 53,000) 66,750 94, 600 102, 500 78, 100 66, 100 45, 200 35, 825 
Q re’. end of month 
D k do 13,284 | 11, 644 10, 231 10,784 | 13,811 | 14,464/ 16,564 | 19,190 | 22,241] 24,129) 26,325) 25,511 | 23,288 
‘ k solids (human food do 31, 444 23, 498 22, 030 22, 545 23, 899 26,791 | 42, 580 | 76, 123 110, 013 | 121,663 | 124, 881 109, 438 83, 558 
Ex} | | 
T) k do 6, 047 5, 308 334 4, 644 | 4, 483 6, 613 | 5, 085 | 5, 348 6, 301 | 5, 369 | 4, 449 S.2e itchancacce 
. Ik solids (human food do 20, 340 18, 904 15, 070 9,369 | 13,653 26, 535 15, 881 ’ 9, 421 12, 939 | 7, 906 4, 196 S, GIS Ff .cuccusece 
I nonfat dry milk solids (human | 
ri rage dol. per Ib 121 124 27 131 133 137 144 145 146 . 147 . 147 | 149 .147 
| | 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES | | | 
| 
APE | 
Pr estima thous. of bu | psickad 1 123,126 9. ...-__-- m . ee Sr __| 9118, 268 
t no. of carloads 6,114 5, 247 4, 041 3, 860 3, 8&3 4, 257 3, 183 | 1, 703 | 694 249 201 1,101 4,151 
" end of montl thous. of bu..| 34, 451 40, 032 33, 621 27, 273 20, 135 12, 891 6, 931 2, 844 680 294 293 7, 684 26, 271 
fr hipments no. of carloads 4, 904 6, 55 14, 032 10, 044 | 9, 849 11, 904 10, 958 12, 658 10, 437 7, 428 | 7,087 | *°6,374 6, 159 
Fr fr cold storage, end of month | | 573, 465 
thous. of Ib 497, 878 479, 353 449, 989 431, 711 408, 361 390, 646 | 361, 867 | 418, 666 531,090 | 573,708 | 610,209 | * 599,766 
| cks, cold storage, end of 
t thous. of Ib 457, 573 454, 011 425, 170 375, 269 328, 520 294, 223 | 272, 111 270, 206 290, 321 369, 311 445, 724 | r 515, 766 549, 019 
| p estimate) thous. of bu , 1 439, 500 all . ‘ aia 2 335, 651 
s no. of carloads 15, 279 13, 513 13, 702 18, 588 17, 165 22, 836 20, 735 21, 168 22, 604 12, 761 “LL 438 | r 12, 239 
Price U. 8. No. 1 (New York | | J 17, 821 
dol. per 100 Ib 2. 128 | 2. 515 3. 121 3. 039 | 3.315 | 2. 926 4.005 | 4. 107 3. 733 3. 008 3. 436 4.171 3. 865 
r Re 2. cember 1 estimate. 2 November | estimate. 
*} 1ing July 1951 exclude production of wines and vermouth; for July 1950-June 1951, such production totaled 99,000 gallons. 
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5-28 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS ~e . 
ecember 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 : ‘1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the . 
.. | Novem- | Decem- Febru- ; 3 : 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October | ~}\ o January ary March April May June July August — October 
= — a. | | ~ | 
FOODSTU F FS S AND TOB: ACCO—Continued 
GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS | | 
Exports, principal grains, including flour and meal 
Barley: aes. of be 29,581 | 33,944 | 39,207] 40,338 | 56,384 | +59,459| + 82,240 | + 62,034) °54,519| + 41,062 | + 51,689 | 48 sas 

Production (crop estimate) __.........__. do os 1 301, 009 | =o 

Receipts, principal markets___.........._. do 13, 503 12, 581 9, 821 8, 909 6, 663 8, 801 9. 703 6. 822 6. 819 | 7204 | 22138 | ja » £54, 400 

Stocks, domestic, end of month: : eat ica) Ciaeaes - =¢ 10, 200 

mrnercial. Sh eeweewenenmecesoneece---- = 34, 026 34, 541 = a35 31, 635 30, 165 27, 476 24, 692 24, 585 24, 286 | 23, 261 # OR. 254 27, 704 
i ee - de md re { 149. 1 

P Exports, indding Eminneapolis): o------ do 2, 588 3, 599 3, 621 2, 247 4, 559 6,177 6, 084 2, 582 3, 137 5, 266 2, 548 | 4, O5¢ 
No.’ ei etiedecccscsecoees dol. per bu 1. 488 1. 561 1. 568 1. 687 1. 742 1. 738 1. 625 1.517 1. 388 1. 283 1. 268 1. 434 1. 542 
No. 3, oe were sereee-e-------- do 1. 394 1, 476 1. 512 1.617 1. 673 1. 628 1. 445 1. 365 1. 261 | 1.193 | 1. 264 1. 292 1. 389 

Corn: 
Production (crop estimate) _......... mil. of bu : 3, 131 ss0m 
See. wet process. ---.........thous. of bu 11, 932 11, 778 10, 8 2, 864 11, 182 13, 004 10, 893 10, 860 10,769 | 9,604 | 10,147] 9,299 10, 424 
Btacks, domestic, markets Sa bite do 24, 371 52,010 42, 71€ 54, 945 34, 227 33, 010 25 664 21.914 21 155 21.750 | on ery 1 Re 24° 5S 
mestic, end of month: ‘ een 7” —_— —— 
ON SL ne _.do 38, 779 52, 137 5O. 36 70. 093 74, O58 71. 453 R 536, ms) anc o 57 5 27 9 » ome 
— EE mil. of bu 2. 168 352 : “ . m Wee yes 35, 379 = > os 38, 497 

Ex a iatading NE tasers thous. of bu 7, 17€ 10, 35 11,15 8, 825 11, 621 12, 979 15. 035 & ROF + 6. ORS 6. SAR P 4 188 
No. 3, white (Chicago) -..........- dol. mo bu 1. 528 760 (3 (3 Qa 1. 889 1. 870 a a 1 RA4 70 1. 708 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) _........_- do 1. 521 581 1. 686 1. 738 1.818 1. 770 1.799 1.774 1. 721 1. 764 704 | any 1" 729 
Weighted average, 5 markets, all grades..do___. 1. 462 | 1. 557 1. 595 1. 659 1. 645 1. 703 1. 688 1.617 1. 667 | y 1 x 19 

| 
Oats: 

Production (crop estimate) _.....___- mil. of bu shieaeni , | 1.372 

Receipts, principal markets. ______- thous. of bu__| 8, 977 7, 211 7, 371 6, 783 4, 267 60! 8. 263 10. 137 | 7 923 | 9. 930 y y 7 43 

Stocks, domestic, end of month: as . ‘ , 
i do 20, 381 18, 226 17, 698 17, 585 15, 231 13. 828 13. 030 4 971 14, RR 17. 708 ‘ <E 
RR do ‘ 907, 661 ) ATE ght 4. AST esis " goo 31, 507 

Exports, including oatmeal_________ do 366 432 324 285 447 1. 190 728 440 891 2A aa ‘ 

Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicago)__dol. per bu . 812 . 928 977 995 . 996 993 980 93] RBS 704 gi7 | ot? 918 

| ] es ' 
Rice: 

Production (crop estimate) __....._- thous. of bu ..| 184, 386 | | ‘ 

California 051 
Receipts, domestic, rough ...-thous. of Ib 163, 842 5S, 484 42,174 8 208 0, 618 45, 169 42. 524 54. 961 62 88. 472 > an7 
Shipments from mills, milled rice do 24, 661 7, 295 58, 099 28, 657 4, 374 25, 414 37, 53¢ 0. 167 7 5g’ 29% g 44° 418 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned basis), end | ; 

of month oS ee thous. of Ib 91,714 90, 474 57, 204 64, 573 62, 221 64, 24¢ 53, 497 56, 87 65,01 63, 302 240 « 

Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex.): ‘ 
Receipts, rough, at mills thous. of It 999, 456 402, 28 126, 73 101, 492 74, 774 55, 144 28, 144 5, 78 26, 529 | + 28, 261 ny $21 180, BSE 
Shipments from mills, milled rice do 217, 51 161, 747 64, 678 6, 95¢ 42, 154 118, O87 81, 199 73, 562 0,562 | 140, 267 , ¥ 5 248 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned (cleaned : 

basis), end of month __-..._....._thous. of It 757,612 | 857, 87 776, 12¢ 663, 977 569, A95 {82,688 | 419, 822 56,857 | 279.41 162. 622 93 344! 607 10R 
pes. ....-.--.--- d 107, 336 5 45 77,914 67, 999 66, 834 (4, le 4 | ] 24 2 127 304 ate! ; 

Pp rebels head, clean (N. O.)_-dol. per It . 089 99 1s 99 10K ! ! 104 104 . 090 

7 
Rye: 

Production (crop estimate) __.____. thous. of bu 1 22, 97 | 138 

Receipts, principal marketst_ do 1, 229 1, 052 2, 80K R09 715 | 787 | 1 51 1031 | 90] i a0 mn | 14 714 

Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of month d: 7, 518 7, 71é 7, 87 7.363 | 6.861 5 RSI 4 03e 9’ 733 | © One oa 2 4,714 

Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn.) dol. per bu. 1. 369 46: 1. 627 764 1. 804 1. 878 | 1. 92 1. 88 1. R34 7% 17 

Wheat: 

Production (crop estimate), total_....mil. of bu 1, 026. 8 02 ¢ 
ET : de 276. 1 2249 9 
ST 750.7 AR 7 

Receipts, principal markets thous. of bu 48, 301 172 26, 192 21, 333 28, 407 48, 928 53 RA 1.013 65, 841 f ) 47. 284 

Disappearance, domestic.___....__- do 206, SF 2R7. 814 OF, GDF 7 

Stocks, end of month: 

Canada (Canadian wheat) de 197, 072 212, 742 29 18 214, 399 204. 220 88,379 | 168,777 166. 79 167. ORé 160. 577 ‘ , ‘ 2 840 
United States, domestic, tots ld d 109, OR 7 59 1 042 : 1% _ 
Commercial___- i 261, 31 253, 69 24 8] 227,821 | 206,379 | 193,663 | 177,355 177,369] 157,848 | 211.8 38) 4 24. O41 
Interior mills, elevators, and warehouss . 
thous. of bu 282, 19 |_ 200, 827 87, 437 
eommnes sale ads tAescastnaln pile d 129, 357 101, 052 74.018 
el cia hinniminnacwon ’ do 335, ( | 217, 261 | 79’ 738 
Exports, total, including flour______- : 1c 19, 114 ), 55 24,14 28, 958 39, 259 | +38, 601 9, 483 ‘7,677 | 42.306 | + 20. 20% 
RS do 16, 487 6, 367 19, 456 $, 608 34 69 52087 | © 42.67 » 706 7’ 458 ° 
Prices, wholesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapolis | 
dol. per bu 2. 366 2. 38 2. 464 2. 49 2. 602 2. 520 2. 532 2. 537 2. 448 2. 47 2. 517 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City) i 2.179 2. 224 2. 346 2. 402 > ATE 2. 401 2 43 9 384 » 24 2 207 2 > 40 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) ad 2. 127 2. 24 2. 329 2. 455 » 529 444 2 47 2 101 2? 213 488 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades do 2. 24 2. 268 y ' 2. 507 2. 408 > 44 2. 42 2. 348 2.313 2. 34 2. 404 
Wheat flour: 

Production:t 
TS thous. of sacks (100 Ib 18, 745 18, 433 19, 588 r 22, 209 r 18, 733 r 19, 70 17,233 r18,520] + 17.091 & 18, O26 18. 79 1 OBS 
Operations, percent of capacity 75.7 78.0 86. 9 a9. 8 rs 79. ¢ ° 73.4 4 | r72 9 ° 7 Rs ae 9 

fal Se @ecensaccecesea short tons 376, OOF 78 JL ¥ hs r 44 H5 73, 358 r Sef s & Ne KON 42,9002 | HA ) 1h 000 

Grindings of wheatt-__-- thous. of bu 43, 62¢ 45, 44 58 43, 591 15, 864 9, 958 43,049 | © 39, 987 42, 154 } { 19, 342 

Stocks held by mills, end of month or 

thous. of sacks (100 It 49 4, 839 | 4,494 ‘ 

Maporte........... a do 1, 127 1, 3¢ 1, 867 2.113 9 363 ‘3.174 2 148 1116 r ‘ 1.8 

Prices, wholesale: 

Standard patents (Minneapolis) 

dol. per sack eet 5. 73 5 8 5. 92 6. O55 6. 306 6. 125 6.145 6.044 5. 912 5. 910 19 4 5. 7A 

Winter, straights (Kansas City) lo 5. 244 284 5. 48 5. 569 5. 819 64 5 BTR 7 5 rey) | . FQ) R92 5 AO e RED 

* Revised. 1 December 1 estimate 2 November 1 estimate 3 No quot 

tRevised series. Data are furnished by the Chicago Board of Trade and represent rece pts at 12 interior primary markets; for names of markets and data for Hs 1950, see 
note marked “t’”’ on p. S-28 of the October 1951 SURVEY. ; , ; 

tRevisions for January-August 1950 are shown in corresponding note in the November 1951 SURVEY. 

o'The total includes wheat owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation and stored off farms in its ow teel and wooden bins; such data are not included in t breakd of stock 
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FOODSTUFFS 


445 
1,110 

1, 608 
251 

33. 03 
20. 45 
32. 38 
6, 777 
4, O18 
18. 52 
12.2 
918 

1, 048 
31. 38 
30. 77 
1, 048 
S40 

56 

650, 93 
160, 544 
791 

531 

41, 064 
10, 479 
) 638 
199, 408 
10, 408 
sAs 

414 
242, 15 
69. SAT 
82, 807 
281, 972 
241 

4, 351 
637 

‘4 

$7, 310 
61, Wor 
2, 204 
845 

1, 350 
977 
741 

1, 348 
540 





Cattie a 
Slaught derally inspected 
Ca thous. of animals 515 505 
Catt ao 1, 169 1, 151 
Recei} cip markets do 2, 802 2, 232 
Shiy eder, to & corn-belt States do 763 455 
Price A esale 
Re Chicago dol. per 100 Ib 30. 49 31. 41 
St cker and feeder (Kansas City) do 26. 92 28. 46 
( ers (( cago do 31.70 32. 38 
Hogs 
Sla nspected 
thous. of animals 5, 102 6, 144 
Rec irkets do 2, 976 3, 704 
Price 
VW age, all grace Chicago) 
dol. per 100 Ib 19. 41 18. 04 
H 
t jual in value to 100 Ib. of live hog 14.0 13.0 
Sla y inspected 
thous. of animals 1, O81 o6Y 
Rec narkets do 1, 700 1, 185 
hiy 8 corn-belt States cx 591 235 
I 
I ( uf dol. per 100 It 28 25 29. 5 
I d choice (Omaha do 2s. YO 2U. 22 
MEATS 
Tot 
Pr hter mil. of Ib 1, 621 1, 809 
St k tr ig 457 603 
Fx 7 vu 
Bes 
I te thous. of It 686, 636 689, 18 
‘ } do 108, 804 124, 307 
Ex de 561 783 
I carcasses, choice 
00-700 Y ork dol. per It 486 193 
I 
thous. « t 47, 326 45, 20 
th 1 7, 4 ¥, 41¢ 
I t pects 
} a 1, O06, 444 
Por x 
I ak HH5, 62 821, O67 
j 19. 758 32H, 30 
Fx kc 3, 425 Ady 
I r 
H dol. per It 488 492 
I w York). d 467 408 
I ‘ 
Pr thous } 161. 749 100, O22 
t tl do 52, 128 57, 74 
} as 7,87 24, We 
| ( l. per lt lf 7s 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
I 
| thous. of I 2, 338 87, 741 
d 217, 989 HY, HAL 
} ( iol. per 0) 232 
F 
I miillic 4, 074 977 
thor of it Gs4 6 
thous. of cases so? f 
} thous, of It 104, 378 75, 582 
Pr Chicago 
dol. per doz 5a 7 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
‘ tl hou of dol 75, SRS 68, 029 
( 
I long tons 12, 830 4, 5O¢ 
Pr 4 New York dol. per It i2 363 
Coff 
( tal thous. of bags 1, 684 1, 251 
do 974 713 
\ I 1 States do 76 70 
fe do 1, 735 1, 381 
Pr No. 4 (New York 
dol. per It 430 519 
} } 
I , 5 port thous. of Ib i, 471 43, 530 
St ‘ i tl ) 166, 105 165, 304 
°} Ni 1otation Designated as ‘‘good"’ grade prior to January 
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433 
1, 160 
1, 827 
183 
34.10 


31. 88 
35. 90 


6, 584 
4, 070 
20. 37 

13.0 
1, 058 
1, 139 

110 


34. 75 
33. 62 


1, 975 

1, 049 
63 

686, 992 
72, 291 
1,172 
533 

0), 187 
10, 072 

1. 237. 582 
ROH, JOT 
668, 007 
’ 5Q] 
74 

430 


249, 441 


89. 321 
47, 486 
38, 436 
24, 625 
272 

021 

1, 681 
75 

31, 157 
425 
61,844 
0. 648 
370 





1, 033 

728 

2, 225 

551 

28, 665 

130, 880 
1951. 


740 
673 
119 


(i) 
) 


146, 5 
BY, 435 


38, 692 
106, 834 


447 
965 
1, 442 
131 


35. 62 
35. 12 
36. 50 


5,117 
3, 061 


738 
716 
93 


40. 50 
(‘) 


Ys4 
66 
576, O81 


139, 378 


co 


54, 027 


48, 483 
384 

1, 447 
434 
952 

2, 344 
548 
43, 321 


06, 367 


537, 


117 


March | April 
| 


799 
821 


495 


109, 253 


S-29 








1951 


| May | June | July | Amst ia og 


October 








414 406 
GS6 787 

1, 555 1, 345 | 
124 111 

35. 71 35. 68 | 
34. 29 32. 83 
37. 25 38. 31 
4, 952 4, 700 
3, OBO 2, 856 
20. 77 21. 07 
12.4 13. 0 
657 811 
O56 ay 
258 164 
35. 50 35. 00 

(*) 

1, 537 1, 442 

9OS 847 | 
79 81 
595, 451 483, 836 
106, 463 06, 041 
385 348 
‘a3 S78 
157 35, 892 
gA2 5, 235 
910 2 922, 354 
665, 162 672. 784 
616, 231 72, 372 
4, 455 6,113 
SOAS 574 
174 4558 
179, 686 182, 936 
68, 639 68, 754 
68, O83 67, S86 
108 200 
43, 097 52, 380 
125, 359 112, 369 
314 286 
f " 5, 270 
238 2, 652 
2, OSS 2, 427 
162, 659 189, 980 
i78 517 
44, 604 40, 590 
32, 37 23, 778 
3R2 . 383 
1, 281 837 
847 572 
707 639 
1, 485 r1,318 
544 . 536 

67, 200 68, 613 
105, 944 127, 351 


RH3 
1, 076 
168 


31. 75 


(*) 


1, 387 
748 

4 

556, 897 
94, 900 
72 

. 576 
38, 061 
6, 211 


791, 554 


576, 759 
496, 171 
5, 851 
573 

488 

157, 111 
46, 820 
72, 030 
198 


42, 360 
108. 692 


269 
4,711 
668 

2, 270 
190, 818 
514 


36, 937 


5, 636 


70, 310 
146, 891 





1, 488 
640 | 
62 | 


617, 158 | 
101, 377 
769 


. 578 


, 369 
6, 407 


, 556 


614, 815 
401, 573 
5, 833 


’. 574 
544 


158, 700 
34, 702 
3, 398 

198 


46, 157 | 


, 493 | 

252 
4, 231 
495 


, 235 | 
355 
1, 419 | 

BRS | 
549 | 
1, 204 
536 


69, 618 
161, 628 


373 


515 
36. 99 
31. 90 
36. 25 
4, 398 


827 | 


1, 822 

703 
31. 25 
32. 64 


553, 
r 102, 
2, 643 


7S4, : 


579, 276 | 


325, 





63, 
* 166, ; 


4, 007 


1, 482 
962 
576 
, 216 





542 | 


54, 520 
166, 


100 | 


36. 75 
31.97 
37.10 


5, 651 
3, 458 
20. 09 

12.4 
1, 084 
2, 152 

822 


31.00 
(1) 


1, 668 


648, 917 
127, 390 
. 01 


47, 490 
9, 807 


971, 381 
718, 673 
281, 974 
. 574 
. 557 


184, 705 
29, 586 


209 


77, 471 
258, 810 
959 


- 204 


4, 240 
370 


513 
119, 885 


. 669 


77, 845 


171, 924 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the sees cee j 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October | **S*°"* + sa January Febru- 


per ber ° ary 





FOODSTUFFS AND TOBAC( 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 





8 : 
‘Canes stocks, raw, end of month 


thous. of Spanish tons 
United States: 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis): 

Production and receipts: 
TT ...Short tons 31, 4¢ 
Entries from off-shore. le do 450, 538 20, 519 203, 654 235, 737 553, 832 

Hawaii and Puerto Rico____. do 149, 352 131, 587 84, 8 21, 15: 104, 59¢ 


Deliveries, total......._- —_ do 15, 189 523, 254 688, 617 653, 208 556, 003 
For domestic consumption __ do 504, 709 510, 224 681 646, 5R 546, 803 
For export. do 10, 48% 13, 02€ , 264 6, 625 9. 20% 

Stocks, raw and refined, end of mont 

thous. of short tons 
Exports, refined sugar_............_short tons 
Imports: 

ae de 306, 359 168, 675 134, 06 ’ 247, 292 77, 243 
From Cuba. : ae do 275, 485 1M 2 123, 4 234, 28 294, 025 
From Philippine Islands____- if 25, 87 11, { 13, 029 l 


Refined sugar, total_..._______ _ do 12, 9 
ss lo 11, 805 ORE 0 9 mM) GOK 
Price (New York): 
Raw, wholesale. _............- dol. per It 062 062 ‘ 61 06s 
Refined: 
Retail _- 
a d per It OR i ’ 
es: ee. 12, 733 8 662 ) <, 7 067 


TOBACCO 


* 793 641 24¢ 506 1, 538 


Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate) __- mil. of It 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, qt 
ter, total__ 
Domestic: 
Cigar leaf__.__- 
Air-cured, fire- cured, fiue-cured, 
Janeous domestic.......... . 
Foreign grown: 
EE ae d 
Cigarette tobacco___.___- 3 d 
a | — and ste ms thous. of It 68, 037 52, 6A 45, 897 1 5S 0, 215 


Manufactured products: 
Production, manufactured tobacco, total. __ dc 23, 417 19, OF 14, A2¢ 81 18. 15 
Chewing, plug, and twist. ...... f 5, 902 5 


Consumption (withdrawals): 
Cigarettes (small): 
hi saath Eahiatee millions 3, 223 , 2 61 ; 2 003 
Tax-paid paaianin’ é 29, 825 5 7 28. 857 
Cigars (large), tax-paid_- __..thousand : , . 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax P sid 


Exports, cigarettes.................. nr i] or l I 1, Of 235 
Price, wholesale (composite), cigarettes, N 
Ee a dol. per thou 7. O5€ 7. O56 ‘ 











HIDES AND SKINS 


meee, total hides and wounes . .thous of 1 b 

li and kip skins.__._._........thous. of piece 357 2 f 
AN RR a a de 373 204 972 564 
Goatskinst_____- ES eae ] 4¢ : 17 
Sheep and lamb skins______- eet Se eae i 3, 160 

Prices, wholesale (Chicago): 
Calfskins, packers’, under 15 Ibs .-dol. per ! 
Hides, steer, packers’, heavy native- 


LEATHER 
Production: 
SS Sa _.thous. of skir 93 ( 7 ’ 
— ase ss ....-thous. of hids 2, 193 2, 249 2, O4¢ 2, 298 2, 204 
RET STIS thous. of skir 3, 205 3,319 3.019 F)2 3 1 
PES MINED. cnccnccccccecces- do 2, 85 2, 5A€ 2 2, 831 2, 708 
rts: 


expo! 
“Sole leather: 
Bends, backs, and sides__........- thous. of Ib 38 14 . 5 132 
Offal including belting offal_. i 32 24 } 9] 
Upper SS Pdignatoened ape thous. of sq. ft 2, 283 2, 44 3, 284 2, 051 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, steer, f. 0. b. tannery. ...dol. per It 65 703 82 R64 1 
Chrome calf, black, B grade, composite 


dol. per sq. ft 1. 166 { 24 





* Revised. ! December 1 estimate. . I 
tRevisions for 1950 are shown in corresponding note in the October 1951 issue of t VEY 
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751 18, 463 417, 954 31, dhe 


August 


December 


1951 


— October 


46 


304 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | 1950 . = aiid on 1951 Tera semen wih th. 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | aan, vem. ee 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey October N og es January = March April | May June July August — October 
. ry . 7 “~~ , . 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
po 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES | 
| 
a thous. of pairs 44, 083 38, 236 35, 804 44, 885 42,380 | 46,176 | 38,732 37, 392 36, 669 31, 757 41, 958 OA ORR SE  entietnn 
t 1 play shoes, except ithletic, | 
thous. of pairs 36, 720 32,285 | 32,588] 41, 451 38,862 | 42,009 / 34,715 | 33,468 | 32,782| 27,920| 36,635| 20,967 tile 
By t f “ P | 
\ do 33,942 | 29,971 30,239 | 37,272 | 35,357 | 37,785 | 30,638 | 20,480| 28,905 | 25,020/ 32,796 | seumipe 
I i nonleather do 2, 761 | 2, 313 2, 401 3, 106 | 3, 439 4, 154 | 4,077 | 3, 988 3, 877 2, 909 3, 839 —— 
By | 
M do 9, 278 | 8, 623 8,175 10, 023 9, 337 10, 598 | 9, 304 9, 703 9,214 6, 87. 9, 106 7, 926 . 
y 1 be do 1, 007 1,317 1, 193 1, 250 1, 155 1, 235 | 1,025 1, 199 1, 284 1, 132 1, 467 1, 257 
W do 17, 677 14, 784 15, 309 20, 689 19, 634 21, 176 17, 316 15, 453 15, 380 14, 689 19, 222 14, 934 
M ! do 4, 941 4,601 4,874 5, 937 5, 487 5, 553 | 4, 207 4, 204 | 4, 289 3, 308 4, 376 3, 701 
I bat do 3, 217 2, 96K 3, 037 3, 552 3, 249 3, 447 2, 863 2, 909 2.615 1,927 2, 464 2, 149 
g] do 6, 630 5, 362 5 2, 913 3,017 3, 552 3, 478 3, 391 3, 412 | 3, 419 4, 797 4, 386 
At do 339 ale 277 278 | 339 200 255 211 | 152 1us | 
‘ do 394 273 244 223 276 240 278 264 | 257 328 enema i 
Ex § do 333 280 244 279 401 338 307 247 | 197 289 ahiteine - 
Pr W G ear welt, leather | | | | 
M4 f oxford, plain toe_dol. per pair 10. 388 10. 388 10. 682 11.368 | 11.760} 11.760| 11.760 11. 760 11.466 | 11.368 11. 368 11. 184 10. 633 
M } xford, tip toe do 7.350 7. 750 7.975 8. 560 &. 800 &. 800 8. 800 8. 800 8. 688 | 8. 350 8. 350 8. 350 8.110 
\ rubber toplift*.do 5. 760 5. 700 700 5. 920 6. 250 6. 250 6. 250 6. 250 6. 250 6. 250 6. 250 6. 250 6. 250 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES 
- | i+ | 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES 
| | 
Ex VT M bd ft 39, 397 53, 109 66, 414 54,733 | * 71,028 75, 971 64, 934 83, 538 93, 155 95,844 | 102,515 76, 817 |. 
| luct d 304, 922 264, 418 240, 62 204, 748 179, 627 230, 218 232, 287 213, ORS 204, 938 221, 873 219, 551 206, 517 
h I Manufacturers Associatior | 
mil. bd. ft 3, 68 3,356 2, 009 3. 005 2, 763 3, 288 | 3, 469 3, 793 3, 660 3,147 3, 584 3, 200 3, 514 
| dc 829 77 705 713 634 776 760 SLE) 837 | 767 | 767 746 741 
¢ de 2, 858 2, 5x 2, 304 2, 292 2, 129 2, 512 2, 709 2, 987 2, 823 2, 380 | 2,817 2, 454 2,773 
do 3.553 | 3,285 2, 878 3, 199 2, 884 3, 448 8, 454 3, 474 3,171 2,741 | 3,231 2, 937 3, 412 
| do 791 | 74! 651 705 688 788 786 692 632 | 57: 504 574 655 
do 2, 762 2, 542 2, 227 2, 494 2, 196 2, 661 2, 668 2, 782 2, 539 | 2, 169 2, 637 2, 363 2, 757 
Bt k i n yards), « | 
I bd. f 6, 555 6, 645 6, 76 6, 552 6, 431 6, 285 6, 300 6, 584 7,111 | 7, 543 7, 870 8, 132 8, 193 
| do. 2, 203 2, 237 2, 201 2, 209 2, 244 2, 233 2, 207 2, 321 2, 526 2, 720 2, 893 | 3, 065 3, 152 
3 ..do. 4, 352 4, 408 4, 472 4, 253 4, 187 4, 052 | 4, 093 4, 263 4, 585 4, 823 4, 977 | 5, 067 5. 041 
SOFTWOODS 
D | 
‘ 1 832 040 969 1, ORS 734 | 1, 008 963 966 742 737 867 835 923 
( ‘ mont} 754 734 733 1, 006 942 | 925 | 890 829 704 644 | 509 514 | 374 
1, 007 you 860 913 817 Oy 978 1, 045 954 708 987 860 | O81 
074 960 | 840 Ode 798 1, 025 YY 1, 012 | &S2 656 926 830 065 
, 1 of montl d 806 766 773 732 75: 631 611 607 717 795 830 861 836 
Fx duct M bd. ft__} 19, 555 23,221 | 33,574 25, 272 7, 104 36, 536 36, 743 43, 359 48, 441 37,864 | 54,128 38, 510 | 
a 6, 661 9, 043 | 13, 769 6, O81 6, 977 11, 421 | 11, 784 13, 792 12, 010 11, 682 | 12, 453 7, 421 | iad 
| k u gs, ete d 12, 804 14,178 | 1, SOX 18, 291 30, 127 25, 115 | 24, 959 29, 567 36, 431 26, 182 41, 675 31, 089 | 
I 
N la 2’ x4 R. I | | | | 
I per M be. ft 86. 040 79. O2¢ 78. 090 1 82. 032 ' 83. 377 } 1 83. 902 1 83. 943 1 83, 657 1 82. 268 1 82. 068 181.935 | °'82. 212 ' 82. 488 
} er, F. ¢ to | 
lol. per M bd. ft 129. 933 130. 458 132. 397 131. 635 | ! 131.720 | ' 132. 700 | 1 132. 700 | ' 132. 700 | 1 132. 700 | 1131. 998 | 1130. 230 | 1129. 842 1129. 842 
erT | 
oO , mil. bd. ft 751 624 633 905 651 785 | 678 689 605 | 619 742 697 ROS 
oO f t} i 391 320 361 436 | 452 449 | 392 331 209 | 286 329 | 370 | 381 
Pr do 815 | 778 709 732 652 769 | 762 816 695 677 707 622 72 
f do 774 695 592 780 685 788 | 735 | 750 637 632 699 | 656 797 
C k vard , eI } 
t mil. bd. ft 1,317 1, 400 1, 517 1, 469 | 1, 436 1, 417 1, 444 , 510 1, 568 1, 613 1, 621 1, 587 1, 518 
Fx , t M bd 6, 976 10, 607 10, 57 9, 328 8, 224 12, 061 9, O87 10, 695 | 9, 329 20, 652 11, 929 )w? Deseuscosse 
a 2, 270 3, O51 2, 527 2. 108 1, 813 3, 405 1, 573 | 8, 457 2, 589 3, 791 2, 677 336 |... ‘ 
tlings, ete ie 4, 708 7, 556 & 044 7, 220 6, 411 8, 656 7, 514 7, 238 6,740 | 16, 861 9, 252 11, 956 |... i“ 
[ nposite: | 
I non, 1” x 6” or 8” x 12 
dol. per M bd. ft 82. O54 79. 027 78. 822 79. 893 80. 173 80. 533 80. 037 79. 182 78. 208 77. 606 77. 453 78. 052 79. 400 
F] F.G.,1° x4" x 12-14’ 
lol. per M bd. ft 153.204 | 153. 204 152. 51 152.286 | 150.448 | 150.920/ 149.836 | 149.210| 149.210] 149.210] 149210] 149.210] 148. 586 
Wester ; 
O mil. bd. ft 747 617 619 583 456 565 683 740 763 724 749 700 747 
oO t d 786 76. 770 749 725 709 731 742 75 734 701 714 745 
Pr 735 61¢ 500 388 | 406 | 548 | 659 792 847 741 801 | 684 7. 
S} t 721 608 564 502 | 445 541 | 630 701 723 644 716 | 614 690 
C i ntl 1, 498 1, 515 1, 451 1, 337 1, 298 1, 305 | 1, 334 1, 427 1, 551 1, 48 1, 733 1, 803 1, 857 
Py Ponderosa, boards, No. 3 cor | | 
l ------dol. per M bd. 81. 38 82. 52 84. 47 83. 73 84. 51 85. 35 87.07 | 86. 45 85. 73 84.13 | 81. 68 78. 97 78. 85 
SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD | 
| 
Prod 257, 654 265, 090 255,408 | 270,415 | 264,004 | 285,278 281, 340 195, 059 | r 283, 321 242, 945 eo 
} d 257, 570 252, 97 247,892 | 283, 104 263, 884 275,490 | 280, 908 178, 875 | * 270, 904 235, 809 |... . 
tock de 7, 78! ), 089 66, 156 60, 610 59, ORO 65, 801 A5, 529 80,323 | * 91,462 97, 582 | _. ne 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
4 ) 
oO M bd. ft 5, 475 5 400 4, 700 7, 700 6, 225 5 200 5, O75 3, 775 4, 300 3, 675 | 4, 550 3, 175 8, 700 
oO t} a 19, 100 19, 600 18, OOK 20, 400 21, 025 20, 550 20, 000 19, 025 17, 350 16, 975 15, 650 14, 500 13, 500 
" dc 5, 900 5, 65 5, 700 5, 950 5, 750 5, 800 5, 700 5, 400 5, 550 4,050 5, 450 4, 800 4,750 
ocece de 5. 750 5, 500 12 6, 250 5, 300 5, 875 5, 425 4, 850 5, 300 4, 000 5, 200 4, 100 4, 350 
asene do 3s, 570 77 4, 250 4, 075 4, 575 4, 550 4, 875 5, 325 5, 675 5, 600 5, 850 6, 500 6, 900 
r Re Be ng January 1951, the substituted price is based on quotations from a smaller number of companies. 
a} r r September 1950 are as follows (units as above Production—182, 872; 184, 750; 238,796; 213, 881; 232, 323; 227, 621; 161, 288; 247, 790; 234, 036; shipments—177, 324; 
185, & 77 8: 235, G28; 158, 615; 242, 679; 238, 938; stocks—56,456; 55, 739; 54, 604; 54, 577; 58, 239; 51, 844; 55, 153; 6D, 140; 56, 407. 
Phe aratively small number of “other footwear’’ which is not shown separately from shoes, sandals, etc., in the distribution by types of uppers; there are further 
mall diff ’ ‘ 1 of the figures and the totals for shoes, sandals, and play shoes, because the latter, and also the distribution by kinds, include small revisions not available by 
ox “ ate y’’ items 
*New Data are compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; monthly data, beginning 1947, are available upon request 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | 
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1951 Seaeseed enoteenese to the Survey | October 


| 
Febru- | Septem- October 


ary 


April August 


March | May 





January ~ 





LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
_ a : : ——- 


HARDWOOD FLOORING—Continued 











65, 806 51, 757 
65, 620 53, 093 
94, 499 81, 269 


84, 032 
65, 778 
74, 297 
75, 500 
63, 432 | 


83, 335 
66, 613 
86, 628 
85, 373 
64, 688 


81, 813 
92, 804 
93, 657 


68, 904 
82, 647 
87, 050 


113, 234 83, 274 
58, 884 68, 155 91, 658 93, 512 
90, 435 79, 419 
RE de 93, 13 944 89,731 | 78,129 90,960 | 81, 866 85, 922 71, 488 : 1 
Stocks, mill, end of month. do 18, 539 5, 5 3 ¢ 34, 199 35, 489 38, 186 43, 370 51, 947 61, 728 63, 976 64, 635 

i 


RES 


M bd. ft 71, 085 62, 778 67, 553 


do R3, ( 
do 93, 879 93, 040 81 
1 


Oak: 
Orders, n 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 
Production _- 





| 
| 
| 











METALS AND MANUFACTIL 





IRON AND STEEL 


Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel geodnets (excl. adv 
———. total __ _- S 


anced mfrs.): 


hort tons 263, 097 r 280, 656 287, 235 106, 271 


353, 346 209, 7 206, 948 
19, 683 | 22, 651 21, 337 15, 063 23 
|* 405,191 | °: 377, 895 | ° 292, 784 315 
54, 489 22, 2 14, 102 28, § 


260, 925 305, 897 267 
479 9, 766 18, 339 
903 79, 284 403, 146 
044 66, 902 46, 017 


283, 137 309 
do 5, ROR 16. 
do 451. 097 167, 063 482 
do 3, 831 128, 456 106. 





Iron and Steel Scrap 
Consumption, total§-_ -_-- thous. of short tons , 32 , 92 , 004 1 6, 692 | 1 
Home scrap = ( 3, 288 3, 01 3, 092 3, 321 12 963 1; 
Purchased scrap 032 2, 910 2, 912 8, 372 ! 
Stocks, consumers’, end ‘of month, total§ do 5 240 15, 
Home scrap-_-.--- d 490 1, 3% 
Purchased scrap_ . do 751 


— soe ft 
t 
: 
~ 
a 
1 





i 
ae 


3, 028 } 


Iron ore: 
All districts: 
Mine production___- ___thous. of long tons 12, 999 7, 401 62 3. 315 5 
Shipments. -..........--. d 13, 419 ), 017 2, 997 2, 183 2, 028 2, 453 8, 837 
Stocks, at mines, end of mont! d 107 F For : eo’ 320 9° 829 9) 757 
Lake Superior district: 
Shipments from upper lake port do 11, 38¢ 6, 99 873 0 0 0 6, 211 2, 664 13, 166 13, 574 13, 229 2, 672 
Consumption by furnaces dc 115 I 7,2 7, 327 35 ; 7s f 7 
Stocks, end of month, total di : 11 41, 54 7, 1¢ 30, 227 
At furnaces ool do 5, 651 6, 91 71 25, 65 2 43, 425 
On Lake Erie docks.___ d H } 2 f 5 79 417 1,8] 3, 843 5, 950 6, 804 
Imports . at 4 73 , 57 661 741 434 r 1, 232 8 ( R48 
Manganese ore, imports (manganese content 
" Wa AC f 1 KS 10 rR oY 71 


hou of long tons f 


13, 900 
14, 623 
5, 639 


11, O89 
7, 749 
I, Y20 45, 453 50, 229 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Castings, gray iron:§ 
Orders, unfilled, for sale- thous. of short tor R4 9.012 2 2 9 299 2 390 ) 297 9 299 9 162 2 208 2 145 9 OF - 
Shipments, total__- d 5 y 64 { "4 ) ) HIF 
For sale___- do 7 57 62 ASE R18 767 794 749 68 698 626 
Castings, malleable iron:§ 

Orders, unfilled, for sale i 60, 27 } M4, OF 234.0 155, 347 270,091 79.561 77, 778 | 12958.144 | 1 2¢ 7 19 244 
Shipments, total__- d 9, OF 5, le } 2 & OF 102.173 97.99] 101. 345 437% 76, R2% , , g9' 976 
For sale ; : . de 5 57 18, 67 51. 09 54 817 54.915 60.771 58.199 f - ‘ : 

Pig iron: 
Production ? thous. of short tons 124 5, 387 5, 6 5, 804 5, 176 6, O1F 5 SRN 6, 173 5 O78 f ‘ F R200 6. 197 
Consumption § iat 5, 845 F 7 5 A7¢ 11 5 999 6, 054 ' 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), er month § 
thous. of short tor 465 181 1, 780 70K 1, 623 1, 6 1, 613 1, ¢ : 
67 53. 67 
52. 00 
50 52. 50 


Prices, wholesale: 
Composite Bsa dol. ne ng tor 19. R¢ . ) , . - 
Basic (furnace) d 19. OF 52. 00 5D () 52 00) 5D (K 2 i) 52 00) 


Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. t 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings: 
Shipments, total rt ten 19 BS 15. ¢ 74 ae oF 1 5 11981. o08 188, 956 | 1 184.494 “— ” —e . 
For sale, total i if 2¢ f 124 2 117, Lot ] I [112 130, 826 131,2 } : 5 
Railway specialties - ) ‘ ore wy , 43° 390 40. R18 9" 194 461°608 97’ 3 

Steel forgings: 

Orders, unfilled, total i { 656. 5 72. 89 708. 7 1.2 
Drop and upset , 19.214 6 ‘ 569 939 BOR Ove 98" 811 7’ 298 
12, GOS ; 177, 263 187 | 


+, 693 





Press and open hammer i 93, H 3, 232 S4 2 l 23 177, 2 l 
I l { 128, 7 160, 917 153, 947 |°2177, 27 170, 371 14 


Shipments, for sale, total 
Drop and upset 
Press and open hammer 
Steel ingots and steel for casting 
Production 
Percent of capacityt 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite, finished steel dol 
Stee] billets, rerolling (producing point 
dol 


Structural steel (producing point 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittsburg! 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy type 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 
Shipments____- 

Stocks, end of month 


* Revised. 1 See note marked ‘*§ 
2 The Bureau of the Census estima I 
all forgings produced. For May, shipment 
includes orders for the manufacturers’ 
Data beginning January 1951 are ¢ I 
tPercent of capacity is calculated on anr 

(as of July 1). 


thou f short 


1ual capacity as follov 


i, 7 1, 938 10, 614 
> 21 2 762 





50 5 4s 





‘rceent 


300 establish 


on Capacity a 


tely 1, ments 


January 1951, 


by the Bure 
s of Jan. 1« 


10, 660 10, 451 
2, 384 2, 605 


42 17 


f 104,229,650 


the 


tons of steel 


110, 979 


59, 392 


10, 735 
9 


2, 63 


10 of Mines and the 


n forge shops (shipping 50 tons or more per month 


for total unfilled orders, adjusted May 


Bure 
1950 


9, 116 
101 103 


47 0471 


99 


24 


er 95 percent of 


vercent and also 


n 100,563,500 tons 
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METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
| 
IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
7 Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued | | | 
Cans, metal, shipments (in terms of steel consumed), | | | 
total short tons_ 349, 858 301,350 | 352, 487 271, 782 239,543 | 268,022 | 276,145 308,227 | 309,213 356, 274 | * 483, 188 417, 300 
Faod do 230,772 | 192,709 | 235, 623 160, 492 148, 689 164, 956 169, 462 206, 185 218, 700 | 263,683 | * 367, 257 306, 591 
Nonfood - do 119,086 | 108,641 | 116,964] 111,290 90,854 | 103,066 | 106,683 | 102,042 90, 513 92, 591 |" 115,931 | 110, 709 
Shipments for sale ES 313, 218 265,628 | 320, 501 234, 285 203, 920 224, 124 234, 605 259, 347 266,927 | 318, 308 | * 428, 044 371, 608 
= Commercial closures, production _...millions. 1, 520 | 1, 330 | 1, 275 1, 485 1,344 1, 536 1, 485 1, 404 1,313 1, 068 1,118 * 927 
Crowns, production eX ‘ thousand gross 28, 758 29, 260 26, 807 30, 925 29, 040 34, 006 31, 453 30, 282 28, 461 26, 861 33, 638 24, 692 
Steel products, net shipments: | 
Total ..thous. of short tons 6, 504 6,051 | 6, 433 6, 905 5, 776 7, 105 6, 635 6, 939 6, 646 5, 989 6, 756 6, 207 
Bars, hot rolled—Carbon and alloy do 753 671 | 732 767 644 792 736 787 734 689 | 744 712 
Reinforcing do 159 152 152 155 141 161 141 162 152 151 | 184 160 
Semimanufactures do | 307 280 | 336 320 258 | 306 72 293 292 303 322 314 
Pipe and tubes ‘ do 740 648 717 744 631 824 757 801 770 681 785 719 
Plates : do | 542 | 540 551 631 522 | 681 653 716 685 653 691 7 ae 
Rail piguiend do 147 | 131 140 158 115 | 160 162 166 161 146 165 Sa Pissesus 
Sheet ee do 1, 839 | 1, 673 1, 843 1,977 1, 641 | 1, 937 1, 821 1, 847 | 1, 73 1,617 1,719 1, 48 we 
Strip—Cold rolled ein _.do 172 | 170 178 184 167 | 189 184 187 | 180 128 191 162 
Hot rolled = do 228 | 196 | 207 7 197 238 217 204 73 146 185 185 
Structural shapes, heavy do 374 389 | 365 409 353 452 412 430 409 397 407 386 
Tin plate and terneplate do 388 376 401 408 299 | 397 361 396 425 | 347 430 358 |.. : 
Wire and wire products do 495 484 452 510 442 524 | 495 513 | 493 | 345 492 Gee Peseccesues 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS | | 
} | | 
| | | 
Aluminun | 
oduction, primary — short tons 62, 915 62, 276 65, 897 67, 954 | 62,740 | 70,022 | 67, 701 67,721! 67,454 72,698 | 73,816 GR, GBD Faintuosccce 
rts, bauxite ; long tons 149, 449 203, 639 250, 187 236,515 | 228,436 | 222,030 | 223, 503 180, 141 272, 903 284, 318 251, 283 210, 667 Rhiecaunls 
wholesale, scrap castings (N. Y.) | | 
dol. per Ib . 1388 . 1541 . 1575 . 1575 | . 1575 . 1600 | . 1723 1725 | - 1725 | . 0775 0775 | .O775 | . 077 
fabricated products, shipments, | | 
tal mil. of Ibs 210. 1 197.2 199. 0 210.3; 1190.5; 1206.6/ 1192.2 1185.5; 1182.3 | 1159.8) °'187.6;) 1161.6] 
Casting do 47.3 46.8 | 46.0 42.5 | 40.8 | 42.2 40.2 | 40.5 36.0 27.4 | 35. 5 | 32.5 | 
Wrought products, total ‘ do 162.8 150. 4 153. 0 167.8 1149.7 1 164. 4 | 1152.0 1145.0 1146.4 1132.4 1152.0 | *1129.1 
Plate, sheet, and strip : do 106. 8 99.7 101. 6 113.1 | 95.6 101.0 04.7 91.8 | 88. 6 82.7 91.5 77.5 | ou 
Bra heets, wholesale price, mill dol. per Ib . 369 . 378 . 378 . 378 . 378 . 378 378 377 . 373 . 373 375 383 . BR3 
Copper 
Pr lw ) 
Mine production, recoverable copper 
short tons 77, 800 81, 957 81, 712 80,352 | 73,012 83,104 | 82, 554 83, 814 75, 910 75,437 | 72,004 71,607 | 
ba Crude (mine or smelter, including custom in- | ' 
take short tons 90, 542 90, 148 91, 218 86, 961 81,598 | 91,243 90,794 96, 541 87, 103 82, 577 73,324 | * 74,165 87, 824 
Refined do 110, 435 101, 410 109, 464 110, 144 | 101,054 | 112,933} 103, 494 113, 513 105, 127 93,258 | 79,613 | * 74,354 104, 148 
Deliver refined, domestic do 121, 806 111,985 | 121,954 108, 128 | 99, 485 | 116, 793 114, 744 118, 113 114, 103 101,095 | 104,938 | + 121,879 125, 286 
Stock fined, end of month do 56, 045 51, 805 | 49, 040 54,883 | 59,324] 55,609 52, 800 60, 896 60,912 | 68,045 70, 937 62, 093 78, 192 
Exports, refined and manufactured do 11, 925 12,226 | 20,905 8,729} 16,027 14, 457 17, 652 14, 041 13,162 | + 13, 535 6,714 4,971 
Imports. total do 62, 645 39,172 | 54,807 5, 831 44, 850 36, 062 43,812 | * 46,771 r 48, 624 46, 606 58, 969 46, 566 
Unrefined, including scrap do 33, 901 18,664 | 26,912 25, 866 22, 005 20, 952 24,047 | * 24,892 * 30,602 32, 391 35,935 | 27, 551 
- Ref i do 28, 675 20, 382 27, 805 19, 965 22, 845 | 15, 110 19, 765 * 21,879 18, 020 14, 215 23, 034 | 19, 015 ; 
Price, wholesale, electrolytic (N. Y.)_-dol. per Ib-_- . 2420 . 2420 . 2420 . 2420 . 2420 | . 2420 2420 - 2420 . 2420 . 2420 . 2420 | . 2420 . 2420 
Le i | 
n short tons 35, 731 35, 377 36, 175 35, 481 33, 870 37, 096 33, 587 34, 005 32, 681 30, 491 29, 872 27,097 | 
| elt domestic ore do 35, 394 3 36, 099 33, 965 31, 977 36, 040 34, 618 33, 198 32, 244 29, 920 29, 280 27, 755 31, 806 
Ref nary refineri | | 
“ex do 54, 123 50, 725 48, 234 48, 878 43, 675 50, 701 44, 362 44, 951 39, 952 44, 864 31,756 | 30, 474 34, 273 
c ents (domestic do 62, 138 58, 658 49, 601 51, 260 49, 128 50, 927 42, 033 40, 963 40,041 44, 404 40,252 | 31,654 31, 164 
. end of month do 50, 854 40, 910 35, 619 33, 232 27, 775 27, 259 29, 437 33, 420 33, 308 33, 504 24,997 | 23,640 26, 742 
Price, wholesale, pig, desilverized (N. Y. 
dol. per Ib . 1604 . 1700 . 1700 . 1700 . 1700 . 1700 1700 1700 . 1700 . 1700 . 1700 . 1700 . 1900 
Imports, total, except mfrs. (lead content | 
short tons 45, 052 61, 040 114, 698 31, 526 12, 898 r 14, 916 21, 628 11, 201 r 18, 397 11, 527 26, 950 | 13, 658 2 
Tit 
| lo tons , 653 3, 529 3, 383 3. 566 3, 423 3, 491 3, 395 3, 420 2, 994 | 2, 701 2, 797 
( 10 7, 059 6, 678 6, 799 6, 456 4, 976 5, 152 4, 04 5, 295 5, O93 4,719 5, 121 
il§ lo 242 020 2 42 697 240). 995 238 R4i 237. 933 238 159 2 36. 232 235. 446 232. 091 231, S55 228, 361 |. 
t§ do 17, 486 18, 554 18, 618 17, 786 17, 753 18, 151 17, 753 19, 906 18, 105 18, 044 16, 091 5, 789 
, do 23,666 | 22,931 | 21,931 | 20,728| 19,352] 19,676| 18244] 15.435! 13,917] 12.749) 12,204] 
's) ntent de 3, 130 1, 618 3, 789 4, 545 2, 927 2, 753 2, 204 1, 334 2, 924 2, 666 2, 430 591 
R } ks. D , ete do 6. 259 5 OOR 4 O19 5, 836 r2 263 r4 295 9 973 1, 213 1, 868 9 321 1.172 1, 865 
| ile, Straits (N. Y dol. per Ib 1. 1335 1. 3768 1. 4478 1.7172 1. 8268 1, 4546 1. 4583 1. 30M 1. 1805 1. 0600 1, 0300 1, 0300 1. 0300 
: f scale sine - cheek tome 791 54. 604 127 59, 651 56,878 | 60,670 56, 467 58, 233 56, 473 53,379 | 54,403] 49,991 
| 
do 79, 997 79, 226 79, 926 80, 937 70, QR5 80, 450 77. R62 80, 430 77. 679 78, O55 74, 035 70, 623 79, 432 
d 81, 156 79, O79 ba 57 79, 609 69, 380 80, 462 74, 419 77, 567 79, 209 83, 346 74,191 | 64, 632 73, 533 
d 71, 596 69, 202 72, 333 72, 068 64, 784 70, 845 69, 125 73, 093 74, 149 76, 461 65, 696 | 58, 074 68, 002 
ae 9, 108 9, 255 8, S84 10, 212 11,117 11, 105 14, 548 17, 411 15, 791 11, 400 11, 244 17, 235 23, 084 
I prime Western (St. Louis | 
dol. per Ib 1750 1750 1750 750 | 1750 1750 1750 1750 1750 | 1750 1750 | 1750 1950 
a : content short tons 39, 456 34, 150 31,799} °3 r 23, 528 26, 375 23.988 | * 30,125 42, 834 34,413 | 32,908 19, 858 
eae ng, refining, and export do 6. 169 0 506 3. 100 3.720 2 263 2. 269 2, 878 3, 057 | 4, 098 2, 246 
do 20, 446 20, 665 20, 001 r 25,312] 15,603 15, 292 10, 925 13, 599 31, 723 23, 773 23, 606 | 12, 406 
ie 12, 841 13, 485 11, 202 8, 564 4, 825 7, 363 10, 750 r 14, 257 8, 233 7, 583 | 5, 204 5, 206 
| 
HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT 
Ik TRIC 
’ Boilers, radiators and convectors, cast iron 
3 i 1 square): 1 
thous. of It 38, 488 25, 754 17, 399 21, 262 19, 458 19, 45¢ 12, 898 10, 443 12, 770 11, 461 18, 748 | 21, 704 
nth cd 48, 885 48, 483 48, 763 51, 520 52, 712 57, 400 67, 15 80, 306 86, 777 87, 101 87, 007 82, 344 
R 
Ss ment thous. of sq. ft- 5, 798 127 4,372 4, 675 4,311 4, 658 3, 550 2, 413 2, 284 2, 220 3, 564 | 4, 056 
f mont} do ’ 3, 200 2, 7h 2, 951 3, 028 3, 099 3, 717 4, 842 6, 805 &, 699 9, 024 9, 420 I &, 690 | 


Data beginning February 1951 include figures for 30 companies (which operate captive extruding departments) not previously canvassed; for February, the shipments by 
the tior mpanies increased total shipments for fabricated and wrought products 3 and 4 pereent, respectively. 2 Includes small amount not distributed. 
§G mi t stocks represent those available for industrial use. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the aman ' Febru- | | | Benton: | 
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| nig | : 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
| | | | ~ 
HEATING APPARATUS—Continued | 
—, range, shipments__-_-- “ number 44,748 40, 689 43, 869 41, 104 35, 807 42, 122 47,4 47,218 | 43,17 28, 467 1 209, 819 | 
Oil burners: y 
Orders, unfilled, end of month. do 82, 903 65, 496 7, 837 65, 856 62, 963 56, 894 53, 729 52, 592 48, 487 53, 854 18, 4 
oc ckibidchincenens do 114, 041 70, 285 60, 18¢ 63, 833 58, 550 55, 421 46, 877 41, 984 47,219 | 44 f 8 . 
Stocks, end of month_..______- do 38, 411 44, 48 1, 564 61, 006 64, 586 69, 485 75, 071 88, 512 91, 674 94 8 38 si 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, excl. elec are: " 
Shipments, total_..............-- numbe 338, 625 205, 344 290, 374 281, 362 318, 455 243, 574 195, 121 l 131, ¢ 87, 677 206, 276 P 
oal and wood___......__- do 14, 827 11, 187 12, 13¢ 10, 939 12,714 8, 447 7,911 9, f 10, 028 11, 741 my 
Gas (incl. bungalow and combination do 309, 84¢ 270, 613 261,793 | 255,112 | 290, 989 225, 879 178, 490 129, 107 116, 952 69, 224 84, 815 ; 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil do 13, 952 13, 544 6, 738 16, 445 15, 311 14, 752 9, 248 8, 720 9, 449 R 43 8 428 , 720 er 
Stoves, domestic heating, erapemate, total_._.do 610, 76¢ 464,490 | 327,637 | 235,580 | 270,429 | 311,433 | 285,184 | 286,878 | 286, 533 50, 491 451, 971 452, 971 a 
Coal and wood oe Yo a do 145, 742 109, 658 6 ; 44,719 50, 814 62,291 | 55, 400 66, 439 69, 997 77, 824 130, 60K 136, 644 
ea eR aR — do 290, 932 243, 948 171, 182 112, 939 128, 797 159, 485 164, 258 131,847 | 141,063 158, 14 168, 06 175, 857 hia 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil___- do. 174, 092 110, 884 87, 062 77, 922 90, 818 89. 657 65, 52¢ 88. 592 75, 473 114. 52 ae 140, 470 > 
Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and gravity-air flow), " 
shipments, total___....._-. P number 137, 915 102, 001 85, 407 71, 143 60, 56,282 | 61,910 5, 045 77, 192 87, 412 
(ie Three = do 67, 036 50, 336 15, 666 36, 398 30, 26,897 | 28, 232 23, 50K 29, 780 32 s 
Se Se a aa do 51, 285 36, 988 29, 917 26, 639 19, 61¢ 19,227 | 22,114 21, 78: €30 
|” Sia eee do 19, 594 14, 677 9, 824 8, 106 10, 688 10,158 | 11, 564 9, 762 16, 782 2 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipments do 286,907 | 257,999 | 250,134 | 266, 442 235,355 | 200,599 | 163,220 | 127, 04¢ 153, 809 ns 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS | 
Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quarterly | 
Blowers and fans, new orders. thous. of dol 32, 524 37, 055 ..| * 37,314 1, 461 
Unit heater group, new orders ..do. 7, 667 17, 112 4, 583 13, 570 | ‘— 
Foundry equipment (new), new orders, , = 
_ te ee 1937-39 = 100. 526. 8 885. 5 526. 2 668. ( 638. 6 599. 0 490. 1 431.7 | 393. 2 390 404 46. 5 
Furnaces, industrial, new orders: ‘i 
eae thous. of dol 1, 603 2, 157 1, 505 2, 764 3, 212 4, 846 3, 657 4, 766 | 3, 370 8 891 250 3,172 
ent -fired pares for hot rolling steel do 2, 30€ 2, 068 2,749 4, 033 4, 671 7,019 8, 497 5, 044 6, 279 284 4, 850 , 821 | 6. 374 
achine tools: 
EE 1945-47 = 100 289. f 291.9 410.1 475.4 615. 5 590. 3 516. 1 483. 0 558.8 4 488. 9 80, 2 P 398.6 
0 * do 100. 9 110.9 135. 7 114.3 123.8 158. 9 157.7 175.1 182.8 144.7 3 189. 8 » 290, 7 
Mechanical stokers, sales: 
Classes 1, 2, and Coie number 2, 950 1, 891 1, 937 1, 636 1, 509 1, 590 974 1, 327 1, 385 | 2,791 933 | : 
Ciasses 4 and 5: a 
Ne cman 259 174 17¢ 174 163 178 184 188 234 235 J 
I cncacccunces : 66, 472 38, 343 73, 142 61, 953 38, 095 65, 561 56, 624 78, 51, 798 61, 36 60, 504 h 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal and rotary, new 
“|” Ditoal mei thous. of dol 4, 985 5, 961 6, 721 6, 477 6, 480 7, 654 7, 583 6, 371 ‘ ee TN ESE. 
| 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
| | 
Batteries (automotive Reape only ship- | 
2. aes thousands 007 2, 536 2,17 1, 87% 1, 390 1,11 1, 7H 1, 400 1, 366 1,614 ? 118 r 2.05 2, 493 
Domestic electrical appliances, sales billed , 
Refrigerators, index -- __- 1936= 100 236 28 275 238 30 242 183 154 8 98 115 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type number 331, 44 oF 10 INK f IRD IBF 261, 572 290, 242 297, 216 201, O83 194, 548 161. 002 191 10 210. OR¢ 259 469 
_. ae do { 10 80, 000 77, 00 23, 957 45,994 | 376,458 08,797 | 262,734 | 261, 648 143, 43¢ 242 19, 485 304, 131 
Insulating materials and related products . 
Insulating materials, sales billed, index_1936=—100 547 542 564 595 552 662 626 614 610 { 539 521 4 
Fiber products: = 
Laminated fiber products, shipments 
thou dol 7, 332 7, 266 7, 574 8, 102 17, 552 19,279 8, 911 8, 583 18, 626 | 7, 13¢ 17, 230 7, 389 18, 032 
Vulcanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paper thot fit 5, 048 4, 844 4,738 5, 399 5, 153 4, 251 5, 233 4,185 5, 383 1,7 Cee 5, 462 
Shipments of vulcanized products 
thot f dol 2 ORS 2 O36 1, 965 244 2 000 2. 351 2 287 2. 237 2, 155 ] 2,129 711 1, 804 
Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, shipment 
hort tons 25, 875 24, 27, 5 25, 055 23, 389 28, 590 27, 464 27, 891 27, 749 23,8 25, 01 5, 941 26, 680 
Motors and generators, quarterly: 
New orders, index. _- 1936= 100 674 780 696 
Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hp: ‘ 
New orders_ ae Gee thous. of dol 54 64, 221 56, 57: 14, 878 
Billings - 1 7, 905 40. 357 48, 164 42 438 wn 
Direct current motors and generators, 1-200 hp.:@ = 
New orders_-_-_- Sie thous. of dol 0, 648 10, 666 12. 779 » 160 
Billings - - ---- SS nits do 82 6, 082 7, 690 832 aes 
PE T ‘ROL EUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 
COAL 
Anthracite: 
Production. __. thous. of short tons 4, 282 5 336 4, 19 3, 5 2, 183 2, 602 3, 622 3, 743 2, 770 3, 514 3, 178 4, 730 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, end of month . 
thous. of short tons 1, 298 1, 41¢ s 1, 068 815 740 732 747 792 877 1 F 
ee 161 4¢ 8 74 32 197 227 414 4175 5 2¢ 708 a 
Prices, pees, chestnut: 
hale .-dol. per short ton 21. 74 21. % ' 22.14 23. 24 23. 48 23.35 22.82] +22. 23. 22 23. 32 23. 55 
Wholesale =o do 6. 88€ 6. 98 17. 134 18. 540 18. 497 18. 062 18. 007 18, 131 18. 314 18. 584 18. 5 
Bituminous: 
Production. -- . shone. of hort tons 51,37 45, 512 47 51,470 40, 451 44, 862 41, 965 44,014 34, 462 " 47, 065 r 42, 860 51, 530 
Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, tota 
thous. of short tons 8, 887 4( 44 & 46, 37€ 41, 300 41, 665 6. 031 23. O15 39 627 a5 f r34 R55 38. 47 
Industrial consumption, total 2, 902 27 56, 095 2, 150 34, 345 31, 18 29 145 29 : g r “ 07 ; pt 
Beehive coke ovens 1, OO 8 . 1, If 1. 038 983 90 9R2 7 f 1900 FRO 8 601 
Byproduct coke ovens 8, 48/ 8, OOF 84 g 7. 665 8 584 8 4] 8. 465 g 7 & 742 8 454 ” 798 
Cement mills__- 705 749 745 638 702 685 685 69 1 688 9, 236 
Electric-power utilities__ l 8, 186 8, 451 9, 024 9, 286 8, 300 8,714 7, 583 7, 728 7,74 8, f 8, 288 4, 252 
Railways (class I) . do 5, 3H 329 f 717 4 901 5. 398 4.798 , ORS 4 064 4 064 on? ” 25 
Steel and rolling mills.__- do 668 7 848 765 767 ' 671 568 79 "544 7, 968 
Other industrial. ____- ae dao 8, 56( 9, 17¢ 9. 76] 8 843 9, 197 8. 130 7.032 é 7 7 4 6. 781 6 492 
Retail deliveries____. do. 5, 985 6, 7€ , 2 10, 281 9, 150 7,320 4) 846 3’ 570 3 4’ 934 5, 348 eG 
+ Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Data for January August 1951 cover 14 « panies and beginning September, 15 companies. 
as follows: Polyphase induction, 4t iarter of 1950 through Ist half of 1951, 32; 3d quarter of 1951, 33; direct current, year 1950, 29; beginning 1951, 2. 
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ber ber ¢ ary 
! ' 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
COA L—Continued 
| | | | 
Bituminous—Continued | | 
Consumption on vessels (bunker fuel) | 
thous. of short tons_-| 84 | 83 40 27 | 37 | 41 | 90 110 
St ndustrial and retail dealers’, end of month, | | | 
tot thous. of short tons. 70, 478 72, 131 72, 516 74, 006 70,662 | 71,425 72,081 | 74,807 
Industrial, total c do 67,714 69, 389 70, OF 4 71, 766 | 68, 75 69, 813 | 70, 550 73, 109 
Byproduct coke ovens P do 5, 666 16, 329 16, 776 16, £60 16, 374 16, 751 16, 462 16, 175 
Cement mills ; do... 1, 283 3 1, 369 1,418 | 1,318 1, 243 | 1, 232 1, 266 
Electric-power utilities. __. do... 26, 668 27, 121 27, 006 25,875 | 26,529) 27, 571 29, £26 
R ways (class I medial do 4,172 5, 105 5, 311 5, 046 | 4, 854 4, 739 4, £67 
St nd rolling mills... acmbe do...-| 9&9 1,012 1, 074 1, 044 | 1, 091 1, 143 1, 232 
Other industrial ‘ as do... 18, 936 18, 671 19, 997 19, 097 19, 345 19, 403 20, 043 
Retail dealers. _...-..--.-- a 2,742 | 2,462 2,240} 1,908 | 1,612} 1,531 1, 698 
| | | | | 
Ex} Sovvinleratanesenealaiiven 3,085 | 2, 582 1, 827 2.257] 2,412] 3,207 | "4,740 | ° 5,485 
Pr posite | | | | 
Re .---------dol. per short ton- 16. 74 16. 77 16. 80 16. 86 | 16. 94 16. 97 | 16. 94 16. 66 
wt ( } | 
| Rano omen do... 8.713 8. 735 8. 741 8.742} 8.967| 8.967) 8944) 18.911 
Prepared sizes ieerttininioten ..do 9. 582 9. 582 9. 582 9. 582 9. 736 9. 661 | 9. 441 9. 411 
| | | 
COKE 
Prod 
Be ( ‘4 ove ‘. _.thous. of short tons__| * 679 | 578 626 715 | 603 651 573 | 625 
Byp! t inceidomiiiaaea do | * 6,045 | 5, 666 5, 981 6, 077 5, 399 | 6, 042 | 5, 911 6, 122 
Petroleum coke R souianeos ..do | 289 | 288 301 327 288 | 297 | 286 5 
Stock i of mont} 
Byproduct plants, total__....- settee inna | 984 | 1, 102 1, 106 1, 100 1, 069 | 1, 266 1, 410 1, 445 
At furnace plants et 7 See — ~“ 661 | 762 813 905 932 | 1, 134 | 1, 219 1, 211 
At merchant plant iat Rs do 323 351 293 195 137 132 | 191 2 
Pet eum coke ‘ “ud do &5 74 8&2 86 116 | 118 125 123 
Exy i es do....| 41 46 2 54 5 50 59 62 
Pri ve, Connellsville (furnace) | 
dol. per short ton_-| 14. 250 | 14. 250 | 14. 625 14. 750 14. 750 14. 750 14. 750 14. 750 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS | | 
| | 
rn petre leur | 
We mpleted__. ocmameiead number-._| 2,019 | 2, 211 2, 008 1,917 1, 518 1,895 | 1, 769 2, 074 
Pr I a thous. of bbl__| 182, 896 176, 725 177, 276 183, 110 166, 041 187, 624 183, £00 191, 268 
Refinery operations percent of capacity -- 94 93 94 96 26 | 96 a 6, 
Cc mption (runs to stills) thous. of bb]..| 188, 393 182, 539 190, 448 199, 958 183, 745 200,535 | 185, 488 199, 52 
Stocks, end of month: 
Ga ne-bearing in U. &S., total . do 246, 424 248, 463 243, 107 235, 247 233, 824 243, 180 248, 418 
At refineries do 61, 993 | 63.328 | 60,377] 56,260| 88,671 | 63,366 | 65,365 
At tank farms and in pipelines ‘ do 167, 490 167, 941 164, 555 161, 556 57,710 | 162, 444 165, 500 | 
On leases : do... 16, 941 17, 194 18, 175 17, 431 17, 443 17, 370 17, 553 
Ex do 3, 229 2,917 2, 913 2, 471 2, 640 1, 791 
Ir do 13, 209 15, 185 16, 192 12, 772 14,144 16, 019 
Pr Oklahoma-Kansas) at wells._dol. per bbl 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 
Refined petroleum products 
Fuel « 
Pr tior | 
e fuel oil ..thous. of bbl 37, 723 36, 530 41, 628 44, 244 39, 742 41,129 | 35,139 37, 500 
Residual fuel oil ‘eirienistal do 38, 759 37, 202 40, 475 42,397 | 38, 696 41,771 36, 908 39, 202 
Domestic demand 
I te fuel oil do 29, 320 35, 411 55, 343 57, 331 50, O85 45, 046 32, 185 25, 519 
| jual fuel oil do 45, 980 47,977 56, 198 2: 51, 101 53, 568 46, 841 44, 104 
Consumption by type of consumer 
} tric-power plants do * 6,135 6, 194 6, 281 5, 573 5, 527 4, 811 4, 508 
I lway class I a do 4,474 4, 247 4, 207 4, 204 3, 594 4,251 | 3, 889 3, 658 
t ; bunker oil 4 do 4, 980 4, 545 5, 125 4, 664 5, 008 5, 846 6, 753 6, 663 
Stocks, end of month | 
t e fuel oil ; —— do 85, 643 86,113 71, $48 58, 424 47, 587 42, 978 | 44, 736 55, 273 
I ual fuel oil wota do 45, 004 45, 048 40, 750 40, 317 39, 409 37, 516 36, 910 39, 317 
} . ‘ 
] ate fuel oil — do 1,124 935 801 660 643 773 1, 361 1, 884 
R jual fuel oil do 632 1,071 1, 326 663 644 1,077 982 2, 679 
P wholesak 
Dist te (New York Harbor, No. 2 fuel) 
dol. per gal . O88 091 091 091 091 091 091 091 | 
Residual (Okla., No. 6 fuel dol. per bbl 1. 650 1. 650 1. 700 1. 750 1. 750 | 1. 750 1. 750 1. 750 
Keroset 
Pr u mn thous. of bbl 10, 264 11, 261 2,715 | 11, 475 | 12. 371 11, 511 10, 698 
D demand : do 9, 486 16, 817 15, 633 14, 789 11, 788 8, 678 5, 877 
St d of mont! do 28,292 | 25, 52¢ 19, 723 16, 673 13, 150 13, 657 16, 262 31 
I rt do 136 205 214 46 125 40 18: 7 | 
I wholesale, bulk lots (New York Harbor) | | 
dol. per gal_ . 098 iO] 101 .101 101 101 | 101 101 
Lu | 
I ..thous. of bbl. 4, 987 5, 068 5, 061 4, 339 5, 108 | 5,17 5, 454 
lemand ‘ do... 3, 907 3, 012 3, 539 3,115 3, 691 | 3, 550 3, 850 
Stocks, refinery, end of month 6, 973 7, 849 8, 160 &, 386 8, 209 | 8, 39. &, 451 
I rt ‘ " —— 992 1, 402 1, 157 934 1, 533 | 1,377 1,477 
wholesale, bright stock (midcontinent, | | 
Tulsa dol, per gal._! 268 | 270 282 290 | 290 | 200 | 290 290 | 
rR ed. The comparability of the data is slightly affected in May and June 1951 by substitutions in the reporting companies. 
M F 88: prepared sizes, May 1951, $9.414 
tocks of heavy crude in California. 
Excludes ‘‘special category”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
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5, 258 
16, 247 
31, 060 

4, 999 

1, 195 
20, 424 

1, 734 
’ 5, 231 

16. 64 


19. 004 
19. 440 


632 
5, 943 
315 


1, 395 
1, 135 


112 


14. 750 


183, 898 
197, 246 


248, 170 


37, 614 
38, 303 
24, 132 
42, 153 
4, 544 
3,415 


6,177 


37, 839 
41, 566 


1,149 
2, 471 
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1.780 


9, 815 
5, 494 





24, 169 
388 


.101 | 


094 
632 
444 


387 
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Prices on new basis: Mine run 


1, 896 
190, 362 


250, 847 
67, 046 





166, 077 | 


17,72 


2, 320 | 


17, 612 
2. 570 


38, 067 
39, 516 


24, 277 


39, 400 





091 
1.750 


10, 220 
6, 490 





96 


75, 414 
73, 492 
14, 449 
1, 339 
32, 392 
4, 331 
1, 156 
19, 825 
1, 922 


* 6,178 
16. 74 


* 9.127 
9. 515 


626 
6, 152 
319 


1, 626 
1, 204 

122 
14. 750 


2, 307 
193, 201 


96 
202, 721 


254, 276 
65, 501 
171, 074 
17, 701 
2, 361 


15, 297 
2. 570 


87, 432 
47, 243 





3, 203 | 
3, 005 | 


. 091 
1. 750 


10, 506 
6, 455 
30, 241 
1,000 





* 545 
5, 923 
316 


1, 764 
1, 208 
466 
100 


14. 750 


1,975 j...- 


187, 816 
97 
196, 752 


254, 900 


64,916 |_.__- 


171, 730 |... 


5 | ee 
2,199 |... 


14, 276 
2. 570 


38, 453 
36, 843 


27,271 
39, 547 


5, 072 
3, 218 
6, 250 


96, 241 
48, 212 


2, 554 


2, 962 





. 091 
1.750 


| 
10, 915 | 


6.640 |___. 


33, 106 | 
, 326 


101 
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313 
866 |. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | ; 1950 - 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | ro | aaa Fet | | | r | 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October | “Si | a | January ary | March | April | May June | July August | “¢prem- | October 
| < ed 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUC "TS—Continued 
| | ! 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued | | | | 
| | | - 
Refined petroleum products—Continued | 
Motor fuel: } 
All ty a 
ction, total___.....- ....thous. of bbl 90, 917 87, 322 90, 945 94, 132 83, 752 93,378 | 87,319 96,811 | 96,154 | 98, 643 98,799 | 96,115 | 
Gasoline ‘and naphtha from crude petro- | aes. 
leum _____- ..thous. of bbl. 79, 815 76, 808 80, 229 83, 77% 74, 335 82, 140 76, 826 85,691 | 85,417 87, 851 87, 875 85, 004 | 
Natural gasoline and allied products __do- 16, 476 16, 256 17, 241 17, 314 15, 631 17, 780 16, 708 16,646 | 15,932 16, 367 16, 977 17, 069 } i 
Sales of 1. p. g. for fuel, etc., and transfers | Jil! 3 
of cycle products... thous. of bbl. 5, 374 5, 742 6, 525 6, 955 6, 214 6, 542 6, 215 5, 526 5,195 | 5,57 6,053 | 5,958 | 
Used at refineries ______-_- nduegia 9, 302 8, 968 9, 011 &, 045 7, 028 7,997 | 7, 803 8, 274 | 7, 586 | 7, 982 8, 658 | 8. 804 | 
Domestic demand__________. ; do. 89, 126 82, 718 81, 063 80, 554 72, 717 86, 846 87, 430 100, 188 96, 093 100, 476 101,206 | 91, 803 fee. 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month: | — 
Finished gasoline, total... _____- do 97, 844 100, 995 108, 669 120, 473 133, 465 130, 501 123,830 | 119, 769 113,734 | 106, 704 106, 547 
“= ; do 55, 560 57, 934 64, 276 76, 160 85, 096 79, 357 73, 652 70, 363 67, 250 61,120 | 58. 364 
Unfinished gasoline - do 7, 920 8, 010 8, 100 8, 006 7,991 8. 687 8, 431 7,826 | 7,748 7,742 | 7,600 
Natural! gasoline and allied ee *ts..do 8, 226 7, 636 7, 355 7, 47 . 8, 109 8, 522 9, 079 10, 043 10, 065 9, 883 | 9, 578 
Exportso"........... eae a 1, 823 1, 486 2, 109 1, 132 , 097 1, 945 1, 976 2, 239 2, 520 r 3, 438 4, 103 rt" 5 amarebeiain 
Prices, gasoline: aie: inca = 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklahoma) group 3 | 
dol. per gal .104 . 104 101 . 104 . 104 . 104 | . 104 . 104 | 1 | .10 . 10 . 10 
Wholesale, tank wagon (N. Y do 147 147 147 . 147 . 147 .147 | 147 . 147 | 147 147 147 147 ia] 
Retail, service stations, 50 cities do . 199 202 207 . 206 206 205 . 203 . 200 | 201 | . 202 202 201 03 
Aviation gasoline: ia , 
Production, total..............thous. of bbl 5, 604 5, 468 5, 909 5, 789 5, 010 6, 113 5, 523 6, 265 | 5, 765 | 5, 931 6, 390 5, 950 
100-octane and above_____- : do 4, 247 4,198 4, 88 4, 091 4,144 5, 017 4, 464 4, 900 4, 426 4. 663 5. 159 4° 853 
Stocks, total............_._. . do 5, 57 7,215 7, 220 7,813 &, 255 8, 566 8, 590 8, 595 | 8, 305 8. 005 7. 564 7 O15 | 
100-octane and above ____- do 3, 256 3, 802 s, 744 3, 518 3, 837 4, 048 4, 053 4,006 | 3,817] 3,844 3, 925 4’ 369 | 
Asphalt: 
Production............ short tons__/1, 140, 200 875, 500 717, 100 681, 500 643, 300 806, 500 915, 600 |1, 123, 600 |1, 205, 600 |1, 286, 700 |1, 363, 600 |1, 247. 100 | 
a refinery, end of month do 670, 200 785, 500 962, 400 71, 108, 000 |1, 282, 700 |1, 468, 000 |1, 572, 500 |1, 546, 900 |1, 459, 300 |1, 296, 500 /|1, 064, 200 947, 800 
Production eee thous. of lb 107, 240 120, 120 122, 080 124, 600 108, 640 122, 640 122, 360 131, 320 113, 680 110, 320 115, 920 104, 440 
Stocks, refinery, end of month do 135, 240 135,800 | 141, 12 144,760 | 139,440 | 140,840 152,600 | 162,400 | 168, 280 179, 200 188, 440 197. 680 
Asphalt Pea. shipments: 4 
AS t roofing, total thous. of squares 6, 744 6, 306 5, 262 5, 259 4, 354 5, 357 4,795 4, 900 4, 504 4, 800 5, 793 461 6, 485 
nt roofing and cap sheet: ; 
Smooth-surfaced _________. do 1, 553 1, 559 1, 410 1, 352 1, 148 1, 290 1, 052 1, 038 961 991 1, 320 1, 182 1, 478 
Mineral-surfaced_________- : do 1, 528 1, 466 1, 168 1, 241 996 1, 203 1, 016 1, 034 1, 025 1, 128 1, 355 1' 348 | 1’ 505 
Shingles, all types......______- 282 2, 684 2, 666 2, 210 2, 864 2,727 2. 828 2’ 608 2 682 118 2931} 3'412 
Asphalt sidings-_.......____- aa do 213 171 202 170 193 139 147 "124 "131 172 132 | | 989 
Saturated felts................__- short tons 59, 93 59, 335 56, 481 71, 675 61, 158 71, 673 64, 999 67, 044 51, 134 42, 093 49, 892 47,287 | 59.304 
2 Me L ad Me | 
PULP, PAPER, 4 AND PRIN’ T ING 
PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 
Pulp wood: a 
Receipts. ~ ..thous. of cords (128 cu. ft 2, 083 2, 113 2, 12 2, 487 2, 169 2, 339 1, 968 2, 214 2, 309 2, 720 2, 228 | 2, 514 
Consumption __. rt 2, 161 2, 108 2,014 2,149 1, O85 2, 257 2, 224 2, 339 2, 104 2, 29% 2,124 | 2 365 
Stocks, end of month d , 704 704 815 4,155 4, 336 4,419 4,179 4,050 4, 388 4,819 1, 980 5, 130 
Waste’ paper: po 
Ne Gilad kis dcsesints aidnes . short tor 776, 402 ! 4 818 ¢ 824 904, 918 878, 247 882, 722 847, 003 722, 774 778, 627 | * 676, 42 724. GOR 
Consumption._- Seiak: 756,727 | 7 715, 4 7 )| 840,384 | 870,516 | 850,183 | 890,776 | 824.615 | 667.582 | 757.434 | 663.649 | 7024’ 630 
Stocks, end of month ____- 377, 3 62, 54 St 412. 69 416,826 | 450,186 | 479,554 | 469,658 | 490.788 | 547.347 | 562.352 | 576931 | 572’ 52 
WOOD PULP | 
Production: 
Total, all grades es thous. of short tor 1, 371 1, 326 252 1, 349 1, 238 1, 402 1, 414 1, 484 1, 400 1, 329 1, 438 r 17 
Bleached sulphate __-_-- hort tor 177, 134 168, O8¢ 162, 222 183, 559 163, 912 188, 992 192, 303 198, 043 188, 582 177, 229 98, 499 71, 93 
Unbleached sulphate ( 529, 945 511,04 4 4 526, 488 490, 986 551, 605 540, 138 567. 270 538. 139 599 ; 5(), RGR 05. aR0 | 
Bleached sulphite __- i 192, 824 &7, 622 169, 696 195, 541 177, 141 197, 986 193, 598 204, 644 191, 077 182, 262 0, 044 8 8 
Unbleached sulphite _- 67, 324 68, 734 68, 152 67, 698 60, 351 66, 461 68, 017 65, GOL 63, 253 58, Sst 1, 287 
Soda_. eden 7 38, 128 t ! 8, $21 & 611 &, 122 40, 607 34, 908 29, 92 8,777 
Groundwood —_— 204, 512 19, O68 197 2 190 195, 42¢ 2 GUS 209, 937 222 , 210, 681 197,9 208, 4 37 
Defibrated, exploded, etc d 89, 124 86, 249 84. 49 52 000 50, 000 67, OOF 98, 000 106. 000 101. 000 94° 500 “OR 2 > R82 (KK) 
Stocks, own pulp at pulp mills, end of mo ntl : obs : | 
Total, all grades____. hort tons 90, 386 87, 929 81, 974 90, 397 94, 466 94, 753 100, 406 102, 953 110,894 | 111. 136 105. 420 11 1] 106. 070 
Bleached sulphate 14, 57 14, 424 , 12, 255 13, 787 13, 112 12, 994 15, 363 11, R36 11, 920 14, 244 
Unbleached sulphate ), 621 ’, 659 1, 708 44 8, 871 7, 500 9, 499 10, 171 12, 911 13, 685 12 54 525 
Bleached sulphite ; 19, 44¢ 18, 547 | { 2%). 309 21. 76M 129 21, 632 24. 583 26, 138 97. 907 187 6 
Unbleached sulphite___- 13, 787 12. 854 9 12° 354 11) 502 11, 799 13, 144 11, 158 10,990 | 122 11,579 13, O54 
Soda ae . 518 683 j 597 648 1, 039 RAD 571 1, O88 87 Ki); RR 
Groundwood_____-_- 29, 309 29, 842 33, 043 35, 161 37, 282 38, 261 39, 953 40, 487 40, 841 40, 852 38, 601 7, 954 
| 
Exports, all grades, total. __- i 6, 479 §, 882 18, 888 14. 761 14. 909 11. 520 9, 048 24,282 | © 19, 429 10.711 12 007 4 
Imports, all grades, total oles ( 207, 45¢ 208, 867 204, 658 220. 197 207, 11 199, 584 180, 732 | * 220, 284 232,277 | 211. 265 189, 442 164, 369 ER 
Bleached sulphate ‘ i 44, 529 35, 204 8 1, R06 53.919 6. BOF 1. 549 i). 949 53, 961 ° 47 Or 45, 102 28° 699 ss 
Unbleached sulphate ( 6, 736 Of 328 6, 473 40, 309 34, 478 27, 134 22, O80 & 367 36, 683 31 179 21. 664 749 a 
Bleached sulphite__- 7 7, 207 1, 873 47, 852 52. 128 46,365 | * 52.75 49. 634 48. 959 46, 468 42. 53] 
Unbleached papain... 2, 7H 4 ( 8 44, 898 17. 62 40. 38 9 57 787 9" Dey) 47. 888 36 oy 
ae tien 3, 368 2, 936 2,614 ,114 2, 357 02 , Of 2, o 2,717 »’ 62 2, G&S 189 
Groundwood.....____- do 20, O86 29, 675 28, 673 33,767 | 22,717 | *32,183| 26,451 | *30,679| 29,489 | *©27:199| 24715 19, 450 J 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
All paper and paperboard mills 
Paper and paperboard production, total 
thous. of short tons 2, 233 2, 193 2, 09 2, 252 2, 101 2, 372 2, 319 2, 406 2, 283 996 2, 207 r 2,018 2, 218 
Paper (incl. building paper 1, O88 1, 061 1, ( 1, 098 1, 023 1, 146 1, 101 1. 148 L —~ i 974 1, 104 +104 T i08 7 
Paperboard.__......-- oink le 1, 025 1,015 i4¢ 1, 063 ORE 1, 114 1, 091 1, 126 1, 055 903 989 r 873 939 
Building board_..__--____- do 121 118 92 92 113 127 132 123 | 119 113 103 115 
r Revised. o'Excludes “special category’’ exports not shown separately f ecurity reasons. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 ol 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | 7 ma i i 
“1 < wer : . _y | Novem- | Decem- . . | Febru- : , Septem- 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey October her ber January ary March April | May June July | August 33 October 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Con. | 
Paper, excl. building paper, newsprint, and paper- | 
board (American Paper and Pulp Association): 
Orders, new : short tons. 870,578 | 815,448 | 821,464 | 937,879 | 821, 801 964,941 | 905,445 | 886,155 | 882,150 | * 812,496 | © 854,043 |° 834,911 | 941.000 
Orders, unfilled, ‘end of month iin 912, 860 877,359 | 858, 760 932, 405 884, 769 984, 495 |1, 013, 760 988, 500 | 984,305 [71,025,263 | © 983, 823 | + 971, 280 958° 
Production aS eS 866,740 | 847,408 | 825,242] 871,450 | 821,858 | 917,112 | 875,512 | 909,757 | 885, 285 | * 783,778 | 804, 740 | + 852, 577 957, 000 
Shipments. _. ; Pee et «=| SS 870, 994 852, 096 840, 249 862, 728 817,717 | 916, 683 877, 033 901, 561 886, 429 | * 770, 991 | * 895, 659 | * 846,505 | 953, 000 
— cks, end of month. hibuilebinunendnaaaanics 305, 900 | 300, 855 285,368 | 205,545 | 292,998 | 293, 423 293, 832 301, 420 300, 270 | * 312,183 | © 311, 254 | 316, 964 315, 875 
ine paper: | 
EFI a ee ee Te do 115, 272 102, 770 102, 340 118, 960 103, 864 110,114 | 119, 245 106, 722 113, 525 | * 108, 242 | 104, 721 | - 108, 356 128, 000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month. es 147, 840 138, 575 131, 785 139, 145 146, 200 140, 035 147, 000 137, 190 130, 810 | * 145, 100 | © 133, 205 | + 130, 820 127, 800 
P nn eee SP OLE Ee do 112, 207 110,119 104, 131 111, 113 99, 753 115, 661 113, 501 117, 785 117, 902 95,741 | * 116, 506 | + 110, 829 128, 000 
See ...-do 113, 203 112,035 | 109,129 111, 600 96, 800 116, 276 112, 245 117, 57 119,902 | © 98, 572 | * 116, 652 | * 110, 738 126, 000 
Bt ks, end of month a acetal a 68, 655 66, 760 61, 783 61, 295 64, 245 63, 630 64,885 | 64, 470 62,470 | © 63,605 | * 63,459 | + 63, 550 60, 500 
Printing paper: , 
Orders, new. Si boi a 290, 525 284, 615 288, 546 338, 465 279,128 | 351,015 311, 555 307, 316 298,390 | 268, 285 | * 200, 115 | * 278, 225 318, 000 
Orders, unfilled, “end of month_ TEP 406, 900 395,050 | 393, 160 436, 520 384,199 | 475, 400 489, 770 482, 155 496, 190 | © 510,150 | * 494, 705 | * 484, 290 481, 000 
Production... -. es 296, 292 290, 561 287,910 § 299,097 | 281,526 | 312,477 296, 203 | 306, 518 285,183 | 254, 382 | * 304, 666 | * 286, 831 322, 000 
Shipments TOES 297,782 | 296,460 | 290,427] 295, 103 281,062 | 310,190 | 297,185 | 304,555 | 284,352 | 254, 204 | * 305, 500 | * 288,640 | 321,000 
Stocks, end of month.__.......__.._-___-- do. 113, 870 107, 860 105, 230 109, 225 109, 689 111, 975 110, 990 112, 930 113, 760 113, 845 |." 112,920 | 111,110 112, 100 
Price, wholesale, book paper, ““B”’ grade, E ng- | 
lish finish, white, f. 0. b. mill_.dol. per 100 Ib-- 12.15 12.15 12. 53 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 | 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 13. 15 13. 15 13. 15 
Coarse paper: | 
Orders, new short tons..| 298, 200 281,340 | 277,572 | 302,740 | 274,607 | 315,065 | 291,940 | 205,860 | 297. 480 | + 277,783 | * 302, 539 | + 204,629 | 328, 000 
Ore le rs, unfilled, ‘end of month E do....] 231,200 | 224, 050 215, 870 229,830 | 227. 800 234, 820 239,175 | 236,325 228, 315 | + 235,118 | * 233, 805 | * 236,170 233, 000 
Production f __.......40....| 292,751 | 292,380 | 279,967] 293,119 | 275,284 | 306.009] 285,683 | 302,948 | 305,938 | 277,523 | * 303,033 |* 206,811 | 330.000 
Shipments ee 294, 192 | 288, 472 285, 750 288, 775 276, 635 308, 044 287, 582 298, 287 305,490 | 270,980 | * 303, 762 | * 292, 354 331, 000 
Stor cks, end of month aa | 76,305 80, 115 74, 240 78,585 | 77, 233 75, 198 73, 295 78, 005 78,450 | * 84,903 | * 84,265 * 88,720 7, 700 
Newsprint | } 
Canada incl New truntiené): 
Production ‘ a 456,443 | 456,743 | 430,551 — 453,019 | 425,097 | 472,963 | 447,551 | 485,723 | 464,332] 452,455 | 484,563 431,082] 492 475 
Shipn ents from mills 2 do 465,253 | 477, 708 448, 775 423,343 | 400, 833 473, 503 443, ORS 486, 340 475, 0834 442,966 | 480, 581 427, 738 497, 410 
Stocks, at mills, end of month. ; do 128, 331 107, 366 89, 142 118, 818 143, 082 142, 542 146, 805 146, 188 135, 486 144, 975 148, 597 152, 301 147, 366 
United States | | 
Con sun ption by publishers_..._.........do.-. 420, 786 407,943 | 398,309 § 345,552 | 336,568 | 394,387 410,723 | 403,233 | 365, 324 333,440 | 344,470 | 381,437 | 405, 277 
Production ERED ee 91, 305 87, 9RO 85, 355 92, 691 84, 381 94,015 | 88,888 | 96,420 94, 073 88, 441 96, 059 87, 036 96, 173 
Shipments from mills._..-..-------------do__- 92, 779 85,141 | 87,776 92,991 | 84,896 92, 630 90,740 | 93, 422 97, 016 86, 835 94, 488 88, 795 93, 625 
Stocks, end of month: | ‘ 
At mills a 10, 662 8, 241 7, 941 7, 426 8, 811 6, 959 9, 957 7, 014 | 8, 620 10, 191 8, 432 10, 980 
At publishers eae” 334, 783 328, 018 346,258 | 331, 440 349, 308 322,750 | 332,601 | 358,294 | 393,718 467, 052 439, 547 434, 841 
In transit to publishers_--.........-..-.. .do 98, 499 96, 942 93, 866 | 111, 019 95,893 | 95,340| 86,522) 94,331 106, 727 77, 646 87, 037 100, 292 
Imports : ionic _.do 385, 659 418, 044 399, 333 | 333, 867 | * 447, 243 396, 897 439, 586 | ° 426,291 |° 417,120 | 442,100 | 358,866}... 
Price, rolls (New York dol. per. short ton_.| 100.00 106. 00 106. 00 106.00, 106.00 106. 00 106. 00 106.00 | 106.00 | 116.00 116. 00 116. 00 116. 00 
Paperboard (National Paperboard Association): | | 
Or eee _......-Short tons__|1, 089, 000 {1,019,900 | 876,700 [1,177,200 | 987,900 |1,119, 300 (1,019,300 [1,112,100 | 962,700 | 933,000 | 932,200 | 856,000] 961,900 
0 un - lled, ent d of mon th Rati do 694,700 | 722, 000 617, 200 761, 800 758, 600 704, 900 646, 900 658,700 | 548, 000 537, 600 470, 800 458, 200 487, 800 
Pre ( 1. total aX do 1, 023, 400 (1, 012, 700 940, 500 71, 056,600 | 975,100 |1, 107,300 |1, 049, 100 |1, 128, 200 /|1, O58, 500 890, 000 |1, 002, 200 852, 500 951, 700 
Percent "ol activity 102 101 95 102 | 105 104 105 104 103 4 o4 86 7 
Paper products 
Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber, 
I ipmer mil. sq. ft. surface area 7, 679 7, 289 7, 105 7, 577 6, 618 7, 965 7, 315 7, 288 6, 410 5, 238 5, 896 5, 484 6, 027 
Fol ng pe vey value 
New orders F 1936= 100 731.2 710.7 690. 5 904. 1 875. 6 879. 4 737.7 699.3 | 613. 3 588. 1 608. 7 470.8 607.6 
SI ipn 1ents... ata do 671.7 | 666.1 668. 6 738. 9 725. 8 851.9 778. 4 815.4 | 755.5 599. 3 704. 7 631.1 748. 9 
PRINTING | 
Book publication, total ...-number of editions 1, 138 | 1, 028 1, 157 776 793 1, 130 878 969 1,145 751 638 O40 SRO, 
New books fe ta z do 877 811] 915 601 613 861 678 759 879 549 466 743 781 
New editions : . = do... 261 217 242 175 180 269 200 210 266 202 172 197 199 
| 
RU BBE ER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
RUBBER | 
Natur rubber | | | 
Consumption = 3 =6©——h—htCS 69, 178 51, 340 44, 999 44, 586 37, 572 34, 335 | 39, 508 2, 445 39, 998 35, 478 36, 506 *36, 887 | 37, 478 
Stocks, end of mon ith - =a 7 do... 83, 215 81, 658 89, 215 93, 079 87, 242 76, 312 71, 679 68, 498 68, 369 | i 816 | €7, 491 * 56, 941 63, 928 
Import ncluding latex and guayule == 77, 240 73, 461 69, 261 ’ 92, 469 55, 263 ° 63, 147 ’ 60,912 42, 371 ’ 56, 619 73, 285 70, 893 | eas 
Price, wholesale, smoked sheets (New York) 
dol. per Ib- . 638 . 732 .714 . 735 734 . 722 675 660 660 520 . 520 . 520 . 528 
Chemical] ynthetic): } 
Producti EI ee ..long tons. 44, 690 48, 417 52, 199 60, 952 56, 415 65,286 | 66,414 70,541 | 74,188 76,250 | 74,951 70, 870 79, 285 
Consumption. A eee Te Te 54, 507 48, 261 53, 364 r 50, 584 53, 308 65, 587 58, 787 65, 027 | 64, 718 61, 419 | 67,260 | *°68, 460 69, 159 
Stocks, end o )f month ‘ eS — 51, 751 51, 636 52, 758 55, 453 59, 085 60, 614 | 65, 793 70, 276 | 78, 154 89, 527 | 96, 383 799, 889 111, 215 
Exports dt a manben nee OS Se —— Ener 678 | 581 749 577 620 533 | 5R5 617 | 573 QOS | 777 i. Gl0 lccterstene 
Recla med rubber: | } | 
Production... ...-- ile i istehchbieiate = an 32, 685 30, 171 32, 480 32,924 | 30,402 35,004 | 34,203 35, 051 | 33,509 | 29,900) 29,085 * 26, 885 20, 264 
Consumption ee ey a | 30,260 | 29, 905 32,455 | 28,792 32, 678 22, 428 34,148 | 30,909 | 25,500 | 28,508 | *26,226) 28,073 
Stocks, end of month ee 33, 530 33, 960 35, 708 35,843 | 36, 885 38, 334 39, 064 39, O98 40,268 | 44,347 | 43,900 43, 005 45, 200 
i 
TIRES AND TUBES | | 
Pneumatic casings | | | 
Production Pare = = tt 8, 667 7, 521 6, 819 6, 7 5, 887 | 6, 693 6, 540 7, 116 | 7, 222 | 6, 734 7, 549 Vp GEO Feevcecvcce 
hipments, total....-..-- — é do... 8, 684 7, 494 7, 562 6, 961 | 6,174 7, 235 6, 255 6, 730 7, 185 | 6, 602 * 7, 163 i. 4, ee 
Original equipment. -- ee 3, 783 3, 214 3, 245 3, 035 3, 002 3, 620 2, 755 2, 692 2, 603 2, 361 2, 813 2, 519 pcan 
Replacement eed aN ee 4, 750 4, 130 4, 188 3, 812 3, 058 3, 493 3, 412 3, 911 4, 439 4, 126 4, 230 3, 967 an 
Export jeeee — —_——— eee 151 150 129 114 114 123 88 | 127 143 115 120 17 pevees 
Stocks, end of NUN: ocgchadacacsiesuaueaanl 4, 382 4,810 3, 794 3, 552 3, 307 | 2, 804 3, 047 3, 442 | 3, 512 3, 586 4, 033 4, 767 poustunn 
Exports¢ ee eee oe 108 | 152 116 99 79 120 106 88 | 118 108 126 4 ea 
Inner tubes: | 
ProG@uetiem.._.__. ce ee 7, 886 6, 629 | 6, 035 5, 950 5, 144 5, 828 | 5, 566 | 5, 625 5, 381 15 178 1 6, 139 1 5, 604 7 
Shipments i" SARS. ee 7, 378 6, 099 | 6, 379 6, 595 5, 910 6, 593 5, 593 5, 585 5, 500 15,072 1 5, 761 1 §, 069 |.....---.. 
Stocks, end of month_____.....--..-------- aia 6, 400 6, 963 | 6, 725 5, 852 5, 154 4, 595 4, 657 5, 071 5, 311 15, 685 16,272; 16,834) —— 
Export: CREATAS ETL: do...- 68 102 | 77 56 36 58 63 | 52 57 88 101 eta 
| | ' | | 














r Revised. 1 Includes data for motorcycles. ©Excludes “‘special category’’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 

1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the aS 1D | Fel j j j l 

~ ial —_— vem cen | Febru- Sant 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | Octol: te a January 7 I | March | April May | June | July | August | S¢ptem- | October 
d | DeT 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
ABRASIVE PRODUCTS : 
Sey, . shinment ; a7 fy On ' , oA : - P ai tin 
Coated abrasive paperand cloth, shipment : 197, 50 177, 371 82 89,440 | 184,326 | 206,940 | 179,507 191,138] 162,002] 161,09 174,180 | 171,584 | 195, 139 ‘ 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
NE ES oe ‘S=> thous. of bbl 22, 461 20. 226 9 11f 17. 434 5 ON] - M 18 1 oO P . 

Percent of capacity._.______- ‘ 102 Or on . =9 15, a 18, o at re 21, _ 21, 984 22, 439 oe 22, 209 22, 797 
| OS ae .. thous. of bbl 24, 167 19, 791 12, 477 12. 227 11, 204 17, 692 20. 953 24. 892 04 ons Ce devia on 1 99 
8tocks, finished, end of month- di 5, 945 6, 382 13. 018 18, 299 99’ 127 93° 139 29 364 19° 393 16, 439 24, 261 a0, O06 <3, 200 26, 140 
Stocks, clinker, end of month- shied do 2, 852 2) 962 5 473 7" 097 “R’ O68 “a tas “a Dy San 14, ¢ ll, . 287 6, 944 « 

2 : 47 7, 097 8, , 194 7, 482 6, 682 60 4,8 4, 138 3, 542 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
SOS. eneiaast: 

ll”! thous. of standard brick 659, 927 606. 726 499. R94 420. B07 499 12 R94 077 r2 4pe g 9 . a _ P 

Shipments____. do 660,309 | 590, 905 450, 806 470.730 | 408. 76 : an or + pipe page 571,338 | 603,781 | 538, 774 

—. wholesale, common, composite, f. 0. b. , — . v2, U9 577,686 | 540, 54 71, 081 516, 533 

0 ati dol. per thous 25. 866 26. O57 6, 378 oF. Fat oR AR °F 60S oR FR on K ae 
Ciel apuet pipe, vitrified: p <0. O49 26. 589 6. 602 26. 588 26. 591 26. 604 26. 604 26. 642 26. 662 26. 651 
Production._....... short tons 154, 904 131. 668 127. 951 137.211 °° oun - 
+ OO I , 27,9 137, 21 122, 046 0, 653 ; 727 15). 181 127 

Shipments. a waited do 156, 611 129, 489 114, 439 124. 50 96, 487 — ; rg ae pay + 922 “< I ‘ 0 - 
Structural tile, unglazed: , 7,142) 141,2 My, oe Vos 

Production....._.____ do 119, 724 105. 879 On 9% ' , 2 KOR 119 148 . 

ce ecececeroresococcs S50, 4 —_ 99, 26 US, S10 98, 59S 110, 146 105, 268 106, 045 104, 547 101, & 1( 19 93. 164 

Shipments. sieieciesieteiaieneiahatetetatedetetete --- .-do 119, 054 104, 304 85, 471 I 293 8Y, 645 108, 738 108, 653 108, 866 105, 045 100. 040 101. 782 94 on 

GLASS PRODUCTS 
Gigs gentaines: 
I thous. of cross_. 10, 612 9. 451 9 1 19. 979 9 9N1 1 ORT _ - ? 
Shipments, domestic, total “<a —" a’ 067 » 104 -¢ . = 4 201 ~ a7 o- 10, 849 10, 489 10 5 10, S75 9. 134 9. 34) 
General-use f — ” "oo 10, 390 9, B47 9, 372 10, 543 9, 397 8, 948 
Narrow-neck food_._._______. eo 953 669 78F R35 93 . - | ” 
Widemeuth food (inci. pac — fun on 3: 931 1,116 1, 067 999 908 738 1, 125 1, 432 1, 072 
jelly glasses, and fruit jars)__thous. of gross 2, 474 2,145 2, 272 2, 410 9 199 9 479 9 220 aon a a re 
Beverage (returnable and nonreturnabk , 2,12 2,472 #, We 2, 666 2, 410 2, 41 2, 782 | 2, 281 | 2, 426 
thous. of gross_. 340 325 654 457 . 7h y . . 
ee ; do.__. 563 459 539 450 pad ' 4 1 a , = oe oo 332 297 
Liquor and wine._........_. SAREE! RE 1, 275 1, 257 1.317 1543] 1 1. 302 931 aan = 1, S48 4, 219 1, 344 | 746 
Medicinal and toilet...____- do__. 2, 228 2 235 9’ 307 2" 637 9’ 9 740 » one > 496 fo (ae 80 1,171 | 1, 328 
Chemica!, household and industrial._____do 779 687 791 "244 oo ” 299 78 = = A, 901 1,782 | 1, 985 
Dairy products. — “aes A 354 97 404 394 313 - O71 523 | = (a2 7 | 782 
Stocks, end of month. do 6, 123 7 079 6 776 7 oO ok 299 27 255 2 2 38 | 312 
ae eee — —s , 123 7,07 77 , 240 8. 09 9. 203 0 498 > 7 0 109 ; 
Other glassware, machine-made: : — — ada Ss) BS - 1, 839 | 9, 884 

Tumblers: 

CE SE thous. of dozens_. 6, 994 5. 876 5 709 & O50 6. OG ” EM ” KO ” ene — — 
vets. a aa 5. 498 6.107 5, 253 6. 831 6 aoe Po ay 4 . —~ o, SOU 5 807 4, 656 4, 966 
Sea do___.| 8, 877 9, 593 9. 887 9 602 | Q ¢ a y’ 2, - ‘4 -- ‘ + tee — So . nt 4, 387 | 5, 414 
Table, kitchen, and householdware, ‘shipments | ' OS) OO 10,00 | (10,085 | 1, S81 | 11,874 | 11, 700 |) 12,256 | = 12,856 | «11, 978 
thous. of dozens... 3, 846 3, 313 3, 218 3, 667 3, 364 3, 998 3, 439 3, 408 2, 682 2, 766 3, 506 2, 892 | 3, 459 

; 3, 4! 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS « 
Crude gypsum, quarterly total: 

"oe ..thous. of short tons. F ee 967 613 } 

Production iia do 2 355 “oe = 102 - al 664 . ie 
Calcined, production, quarterly total do 1. 950 1 838 | 2, 306 -- 
G — products sold or used, quarterly total . | 1, 981 --- 

te adathancasncedn _..-Short tons._|....__. 628. 832 on | F 
Calcined: - : 660, 470 - --| 656,070 1 ee 
"< building uses: 
ase-coat plasters._...._...__- do : : 595. 988 519 92 
Keene’s cement. —— do 15, 200 — — Berend 
All other building plasters. do 147. 409 137’ 878 - --| 15, 053 
ee ...-thous. of sq. ft 754, 849 710. 197 a on 
do oe . ) See 440, 22 
He@--.------------ —— ‘ l . 12,012 2 7 
Wallboardd ............. do... 807" 734 ou tae | fom] 
pa , vs, ww 4é, 88 
Industrial plasters__-....... oS short tons. 2 74. 208 --| 76,976 | 71’ 181 
o CRS | eeaNee | 
—T . os a 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
CLOTHING l 
gees: | 

roduction.......__..._.__ thous. of dozen pairs._| 14, 874 15. 000 > R17 07 227 7 

a _ pairs..| 14s74| 15,000/ 12,817 34.971 14,997] 14,736 | 13,140] 12,025) 12.905! 9,198 12,507 | 11,804) 13,558 

Stocks, end of month... ____.__- 23. 56 23.77 on” ane OR One OR’ Ar aan | 7 oo }- » 220 | 9, 098 12, 847 12, 474 14, 302 

tocks, end o t ; do 23, 569 23, 774 25, 456 25, 934 25, 633 25. 780 27.048 29, 008 30, 208 30, 308 30, 058 29° 388 28 643 

COTTON | | 
Cotton (exclusive of linters): 
Fugsoenen: 
innings§-.--..-- .. thous. of running bales 6. 465 R TRF QO 178 9 ARR | v¢ 7. 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500-Ib. bales P : o, OS : ; ' 9, 908 saiciaa eroeececloocce 224 2,014 ’ 5,468 | 2 12,808 » 
thous. of bales__|- 1 9 | 

Consumption bales__| 836.788 11.012 642 |7 ae 10,012 -- 3 15, 290 

sen e enn nannne a », f 12,642 | * 784. 636 1,047. 275 | + ROR. ¢ r OF r 5 997 |r R229 FAL ir r 748 7h) 7k 1 oa , 

Stocks in the United States, end of month, : 898, 991 | * 903, 041 | * 985,227 | * 832, 561 | © 817, 154 | * 768,072 | 754,119 | 722,004 | 905,062 

IR te die dvinteaint _..-...-thous. of bales 12, 681 11.313 10. O87 & 927 7 71 = ane P . ‘ "7 
Domestic cott ton, ae do 12, 613 11. 258 10. ( Ps aod gh er ) 5, 013 3, 827 2, 907 | 2,179 18, 026 16, 634 14, 004 
On farms and in transit___- de 4, SIF 2 485 14 1 048 | " wag N oo ‘ pote 3, 708 2, 794 2, 064 17, 918 16, 531 13, 908 
Public storage and compresses d 6, 358 6 984 6 GERI 5’ BOR 4. 603 2 Ann ° a _ i 70 134 15, 48% 12, 243 7, 198 
Consuming establishments dc 1. 439 1. 789 1 OBE 2’ 990 0’ OR} - 313 2 O74 1, 586 1, 031 618 1, 438 3, 289 5, 514 
Foreign cotton, total... bi aR Fy D0 ear ~— 2 ‘ 4, 21% 2,021 | 1, 696 1,312 1, OO% 909 1, 196 * 
: ; v4 112 102 118 | 110 | 1] 108 103 06 
r Revised. ! Total ginnings of 1950 crop ? Ginnings to December 1 3 December 1 estimate of 1951 cron 
o'Includes laminated board, reported as con Por ent board § Total ginr to end of me nth ‘ st + ia 
Data for November 1950 : anuary, Apr and Octoher 1981 co : erat ne Peete. 7 etc 
q vember 1950 and January, April, July, and ¢ er 1951 cover 5-week period ne Poe: her months, 4 weeks; stock data are for end of period covered. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through ‘. 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | —Wovem- rn Febru. r §, t or 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October | ~$ ber | January | “Sry. | March | April | May June July | August | “°P'™- | October 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
ee an a ar we eo Me Hen: — 
COTTON—Continued | | 
. Cotton (exclusive of linters)— Continued 
Export bales 283,816 | 371,870 | 448,561 | 316,626 | 428,599 | 354,302 | 480, 085 71,417 | 204,006} 129,144 145,758 | 356, 209 ; 
Import . ..do 4,730] 9,118] 6,407 2,342] 93,800] 3,114 9, 740 16, 102 18, 412 7, 529 8, 679 2,320 
Prices received by farmers cents per Ib__| 38. 9 | 41.1 40.4 41.3 | 41.8 | 42.7 43. 2 42. 5 42.0 39.1 34.6 33.7) 38.2 
Prices, wt ale, middling, 1%6’’, average, 10 | ‘ 
markt cern ~---------.cents per Ib- | 39. 8 42.2 42. ¢ 44.2 | (') | 45.1 | 45.2 45.2 45.2 40.1 35.0 35.1 36.9 
Cottor ter . . 
. Consumption sraseninenenyitninsncoesntieie thous. of bales__| 129 118 110 116 110 125 111 115 96 90 88 114 136 
FP VOQOUIIE... gg. cccinnennnnnennideniniiininitirin do.-._-| 207 | 189 145 151 105 | 77 | 52 36 31 21 64 75 266 
Stocks, end of month ..do- * 410 461 518 542 | 542 517 468 398 | 327 260 231 272 366 
COTTON MANUFACTURES | | 
Cotton cot | me | 
Cotton broad-woven goods over 12inches in width, | 
pr tion, quarterly o’__. mil. of linear yards__|-.----~-- = oenpenieneenanes 2, 842 - ial Se: aes eS Fh ies 
Export thous. of sq. yd__| 50,162] 45,389 57,472 57, 643 79, 574 73, 942 72, 409 73,786 | 63,092 68, 850 65, 408 |....... 
Import do....| 2, 79 4, 608 4, 948 10,223 | 7,486 3, 950 4, 807 2, 614 2, 497 1, 935 ¢ 176 |....- te 
Pr W sic  =SDtt~—CStstiCSstSe ee 
Mill margi ; cents per Ib 49. 36 48. 39 50. 21 80.12} ©) | 49.80 45. 60 42.57| 39.77] 38.77 37. 62 33. 88 31. 20 
Denim, 28-inct cents per yd 36. 4 37.8 38. 3 38.3 | 38.3 | ( ( 39.4 41.0 | 39.9 36.3 35.6 35.6 
Print th, 3814-inch, 64 x 60 do 21.5 21.9 22. 5 22. 9 23.0 23.0 20. € 19.4 | 19.0 16.3 15.1 15.1 15.1 
Sheeting, unbleached, 36-inch, 56 x 60 do...-| 24.5 24.8 25. 0 25.0 25.0 | 25.0 25. 0 25. 0 25.0 | 25. 0 24.2 19.2 18,2 
Cott uthern, prices, wholesale, mill: 
22/1, carded, white, cones .-dol. per Ib- 851 | 877 . 887 917 | . 921 . 921 . 921 915 | . 867 . 806 . 767 .720 712 
40/1, twisted, carded, skeins___...----...---do__-- 1.072 = 1.147 1. 166 1.172 | 1. 176 1. 176 1.176 1. 176 | 1, 127 1. 058 . 968 . 926 ‘911 
| | 
| | 
Spindle activity (cotton system spindles) | | | 
Active spindles, last working day, total_..thous..| 22,149} 22,153 22, 084 22,292 22,221 22,246 | 21,134 21, 770 | 22, 145 22,128 | 22,000 21,895] 21,600 
Consuming 100 percent cotton SO 20, 758 20, 751 20, 730 20,900 | 20,885 | 20,957] 19,903 | 20,516 20,910 | 20,871 20, 755 20, 714 20, 394 
Spindle hours operated, all fibers, total. mil. of hr_- 10, 713 12, 979 9, 942 13, 273 11, 069 | 11, 0&3 | 12, 447 10, 209 10, 287 | 9, 858 9, 368 9, 247 11, 393 
Average per working day_.....-.....-- do... 542 530 523 542 | 563 | 554 505 533 514 411 468 474 460 
Consuming 100 percent cotton.........---do___-| 10, 041 12, 171 9, 376 12, 459 | 10, 394 | 10, 436 11, 699 9, 768 9, 677 | 9, 241 8, 786 8, 745 10, 721 
Operat percent of capacity _- nciliaeiiliine’ 146.9 143. 2 141.3 145.9 | 152.0 149.7 136. 4 144.1 138.9 | 110.7 126. 3 127.8 124.1 
RAYON AND MANUFACTURES AND SILK | | | 
Rayon yarn and staple fiber: 
Consumption | | | 
Filament yarn .-mil. of Ib. 82. 5 80. 5 | 86. 9 79.0 75.0 85.8 80.0 82.0 83.5 | 78.8 69.8 57.3 56. 1 
Staple fiber ‘ do. 25. 4 25. 6 | 29.4 25. 7 25.0 | 27.0 26. 9 28.9 26.0 | 28.1 28.1 * 24.4 25. 5 
Stocks, producers’, end of month: | j 
Filament yarn ee ..do- 10. 5 11.2 | 6.1 10.3 10. 5 | 8.4 10.1 | 11.3 | 12.7 | 20.0 36.1 54.2 73.5 
0) ee do 3.7 3.5 | 2.0 3.8 3.8 | 4.0 3.6 | 4.7 | 4.2 4.9 6.1 8.7 9.9 
Import ete . ..thous. of Ib- 12, 457 12, 958 | 11, 845 12, 075 °8,638 | ° 7,372 * 8, 767 * 5,310 9,696 | ” 9,738 7,810 7, B81 leccecceen= 
Price wholesale | 
Yarn, viscose, 150 denier, first quality, mini- | 
mum filament Lee . 760 760 770 780 7 . 780 780 . 78 7 . 780 . 780 + 780 . 730 
Staple fiber, viscose, 144 denier_......--..do--- .370 . 370 | 400 . 400 400 400 | . 400 | 400 400 400 . 400 . 400 400 
. Rayon broad-woven goods, production, quarterly | 
thous. of linear yards_-_|--------- 600, 952 — 636, 338 eS scocecseieceteencnn| GUD leuudeut wet 
Silk, raw | | 
Import SS 1, 500 1, 152 | 727 748 628 | 576 499 395 375 364 577 645 |.-----.. = 
Price, wholesale, Japan, white, 13/15 (N. Y.) | 
dol. per Ib_- 3. 51 3.72 4.1i 25.35 25.62 2 5.62 35.21 34.58 24.37 24.30 24.13 24.42 94.65 
WOOL 
Consumption (scoured basis) :§ 
A pparel class aie _....-.-thous. of Ib. 38, 004 38, 695 28, 896 40, 255 29, 656 27, 944 42, 940 33, 724 33, 376 30, 700 28, 892 Gi, BD fecccccce _ 
Carpet class ; . siuitbientenencn ae 16, 704 18, 380 14, 364 16, 590 13, 248 12, 716 12, 270 7, 200 6, 560 2, 395 4, 388 4, 400 }|--------.. 
Imports eats do__- 49, 356 51, 917 42, 994 73, 139 50,179 | * 66,878 | * 74,872] * 55,263 | *45,190 | * 33, 761 41, 682 23, 330 |-------- _ 
Prices, wholesale, Boston: 
Raw, territory, 64s, 70s, 80s, scoured__.dol. per Ib_. 2. 469 2. 540 3 2.650 33.340 3 3. 600 +3. 750 33. 338 3. 130 32.850 3 2. 600 3 2.230 91,825 71,980 
Raw, bright fleece, 56s, 58s, greasy, 47 percent 
eS SR dol. per Ib.. . 909 . 973 31.131 31. 420 31. 535 1. 564 1. 325 1, 236 1. 125 . 982 . 872 4, 730 -770 
Australian, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, scoured, in 
bond : ___.... dol. per Ib..| #2515] #2560) *2600] *3.240/ #3.450/ #3.600/ #3.275/ #3010) 22825) #2450) #2200) %1.825) *1.820 
WOOL MANUFACTURES 
Machinery activity (weekly average) :§ 
Looms 
Woolen and worsted: 
Pile and Jacquard_..thous. of active hours-- 119 106 133 136 145 153 124 140 145 110 139 142 |---------- 
Broad ; eee 2, 502 2, 346 2, 275 2, 272 1, 984 1, 852 2, 258 2, 200 2, 252 1, 685 1, 908 1, 772 |--------<< 
Narrow .-do 17 13 15 20 2 22 21 25 18 rll 13 14 }------<- eo 
Carpet and rug: 
PORE ..nccccce mt = — Weer 177 172 162 163 164 168 148 120 116 46 89 89 j------.... 
0 Ere ee Se 92 85 87 85 86 88 73 64 64 25 45 OU ——— 
Spinning spindles: 
| ree ..do 91, 915 78, 103 76, 483 78, 464 76, 973 73, 704 76, 926 75, 376 79, 070 58, 540 71, 567 67, 823 sceuve 
Worsted é - 120, 695 110, 948 102, 780 #4 108,779 | 495,260 | 489,941 | 4 111,730 | * 104, 316 | 4 100, 875 475,843 | ‘83,351 78, 611 oeccee 
5 Worsted combs 2 ‘ sintinaiind ae 233 191 176 194 164 139 200 185 184 ri3l * 142 128 ecccce 
Wool yarn 
Production, total§ ..thous. of Ib. 69,736 | 76,480 | 59,6649 477,785 | €60,268 | 457,744] 476,445 | 450,248 | 450,376 | £50,665) 52,356) 48,400 --+--- 
Knitting§_.--- ew SE 7, 832 8, 105 | 6, 084 8, 300 47,312 4 6, 816 48, 655 * 6, 524 4 6, 336 45,315 * 6, 008 4, 400 |--------.. 
Weaving$-_.--- ..do....| 44,180 48, 075 37, 480 48,440 | 437,048 | 435,460 | 450,235 | 441,320] 442,160 40,225 | * 39,036 35, 600 on 
Carpet and other§ 0....; 17,70 20,300 | 16,100 f ‘21,045 15, 908 15, 468 17, 555 11, 404 10, 880 5, 125 7,312 8, 400 |--------.. 
Price, wholesale, worsted yarn (Bradford 
wea g system) 2/32s dol. per Ib.. 4.125 4.175 ' 4.175 RO) SF ae eens, Se eclaneconeene ebutbebsne Seneca 
, ’ Revised. 1 No quotation. 2 Substituted series. Data beginning January 1951 represent a composite wholesale price for raw silk, Japan, white, 20-22 denier, 87 percent, AA 
grade tested; December 1950 quotation, $4.55. 3 Nominal price. 4 Includes operations on the American system in cotton mills which were previously reported as cotton-system 
spindle operations; data beginning 1951, therefore, are not strictly comparable with earlier figures. For January 1951, the activity of these spindles not previously attributed to the 
worsted system amounted to approximately 5.3 million active hours weekly and 1.2 million pounds of yarn spun. 
§Data for November 1950 and January, April, July, and October 1951 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks: stock data and number of active spindles are for end of 
pe riod covered ini 
| Be ning 1951, production of broad-woven goods is classified according to principal fiber content; production of fabrics containing 25.0-49.9 percent wool (which cannot be distributed 
| between cotton and rayon goods) averaged 7.3 million yards in the first half of 1950. afin ‘ 
§1 for November 1950 and January, April, and July 1951 cover 5-week periods; other months, 4 weeks. © Beginning 1951, looms weaving fabrics principally wool by weight. 
| 
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mf —— of Gross National Product in Constant 
ee 1929-49 .... 6 


~ Current Financial Position of Chrperdiions . em |. 4 12 
‘Private U. S. Direct Investments Abroad .. . 20 


: . The Economy Expands Under Pressure of Demand . 1 
Balance of Internationa! eae ee Quar- 


_ter of sO. .. 6 
Aid by the U. s. Goverment in Calendar 

car 1950... 12 

fehl Investment and Sales Bepectations i in 1951. 11 


- "Trends of Inventories in the Mobilization Period . 16 


\ Recent Trends in Retail Trade... ... ; 14 
International Travel in 1950... . 20 


The cee —- “ig sa fea Form of of Organi- 
zation . 6 9 


The Balance of International o_o Quar - 
ter of 1951 . 


Income of Physicians, 1 1929-49 . 


State Income Payments in 1950 . 


Gross National Farm Product in Constant Dollars, 
1910-50 . ~ Ee ae 
Public and Private Debt in 1950 . : : 
Income on International Investments of the United 

States . slg & . ete 
U. S. Gorinnest Foreign Aid in Fiscal Year 


1951 : Fhe 36 é 
Financing Small ebees in the Sie Period 


Capital Expenditures by nies Industries 
in the Postwar Period . . ‘ 


FEATURES 


Agricultural Prices and Income. . . 
Business Capital Expenditures Programs i in 1951 
National Income and Corporate Profits in the Third 


Quarter of 1950 
The Economy Expands U der Rieieure of Demand . 


Production and Employment Trends 
Recent Changes in Personal Income . 
Expansion in Personal Consumption . 
Aspects of Recent Price Changes 
National Product and Income in the First Quarter 

of 1951 de 
Accelerated Anbortization ‘od Priv ate " Facilitie 8 

Expansion . 
Automobile Riéduction end Sales Bn, 
Agricultural Production and Income 
Production Trends 
Current Trends in Capita! Outlays F , 
National Income and oie ae Profits, First 

Quarter 1951... . i 2 5 OEP 7 8 


National Income and Product in the Second «gonna 
of 1951 ok wid, OIE ota. sai To ee 
Steel Expansion and Demand . 


Capital Goods eda Show Effects of Defe nse 
Effort . ; 


Expansion of Electric Puan Use am Chisncity 


The Balance of International Payments During the 
Second Quarter of 1951 Bet tern * 


Machine Tool Requirements . 
National Income and acer Profits in the 
Second Quarter . : 
Revision of Business Sales, Cede: se iesienet ies 
National Product and Income, First Three Qu 1arters 
= See. Via Bebe SF 11 
Construction Activity .... . 12 
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Quarter of 1951. ; ; 
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SUPPLEMENTS TO THE SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, 1951 


National Income . 1951 Edition 
A landmark: in the field of economic statistics, featuring— 


@ national income and product statistics, 1929-1950 

@ a review of economic trends in the past two decades 
@ the basic principles underlying national accounts 

@ an explanation of methods and sources 

@ allowance for inflation: constant vs. current dollars 


This base book, containing the only complete and authoritative 
description of the development of the national accounts, is an 
indispensable tool to the economist desiring comprehensive and 
integrated information on the Nation’s economic life. 

216 pages. Price $1. 


Business Statisties .. . 1951 Edition 

A businessmen’s handbook presenting more than 2,600 series of 
business indicators for 15 years—a monthly record of data from 
January 1947 through December 1950 with annual averages of 
monthly data from 1935 through 1950. 

Business Statistics presents comprehensive descriptions and 
explanations of all statistical data covered in its tables and in the 
monthly Survey of Current Business, furnishing the reader with 
information essential to the proper use of the data. Definitions of 
the statistical units employed, methods by which they are collected, 
and adequacy of samples are among the items included. 

309 pages. Price $1.50. 


Regional Trends in the United States Economy 


Two decades of sectional economic progress are analyzed in this comprehensive survey of seven major geographic 


areas, showing their relationship to the national economy. Geographic distribution of industry and population, as 
well as production, investment and trade, the factors determining the level of per capita income in each region, 
highlighted and analyzed to provide a clear picture of State and regional economic progress. 


are 


121 pages. Price $1. 


Aeailable from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or the nearest Department of Commerce Field Office 
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